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PREFACE 


This work is a sequel to my previous one entitled India's Diplo¬ 
matic Relations with the IVcst. It brings the story of the diplomatic 
missions exchanged between India, China, Persia, Central Asia, 
Tibet, Nepal, Ceylon and Cambodia, from about A.D. 300 to about 
A.D. 1,300. But the main part of the narrative is concerned with 
India and China. Since 1866 when Sir Henry Yule wrote his 
classical work styled Cathay and the Way Thither, and when he and 
other eminent scholars like Drs. Henri Cordicr, Chavannes, Pelliot, 
Laufer, and others, gave to the world short lists of embassies which 
were sent from and to India and China, no one has attempted to 
study them in the context of Indian and Chinese history. J have 
\enturrd to do this in the following pages in which every embassy is 
studied on the background of the history of India. The aim of the 
book is not to add to the history of China but to that of India by 
understanding how far the details of the embassies described in the 
Chinese historical narratives are historically acceptable, when 
interpreted in terms of Indian history. The resultant evaluation of 
embassies has naturally led to the rejection of some which, from the 
Indian standpoint, can only be termed as imaginary. The tabular 
list of seventy-seven embassies given in Appendix C at the end of 
the book will show at a glance the position of the diplomatic mis¬ 
sions spread over almost a thousand years. 

The Chinese accounts relating to India arc introduced through 
the context of Chinese history. And since we in India have not 
made till now any serious attempt to understand the outlines of 
the ancient history of China, I have given in the Introduction and 
Chapter I such of the chief features of Chinese history as are neces¬ 
sary for a proper grasp of the subject. A brief resume of the poli¬ 
tical history of India during the period under review is given in 
Chapter II, so as to acquaint the reader w'ith the salient facts relat¬ 
ing to the many kingdoms, large and small, which, from our point 
of view, had contributed to the variegated political picture of the 
times. Chapters III and IV deal exclusively with the embassies; 
while Chapter V is concerned with a description of the Indian 
protocol, and a brief comparative study of the Indian and 
Chinese protocol. 
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I must mention here two controversial points - one whicli 
relates to names, and the other to sources. In the transliteration 
of Chinese names. I have tried to be more uniform than scientifie 
When there is hardly any agreement among Western Sinologists in 
regard to the transliteration of Chinese vocabulary, it is, I am 
afraid, futile to be dogmatic about any particular method of trans¬ 
literating Chinese words. A careful study of the available works 
on Chine.se history has led me to the conclusion that there is no 
serious disagreement amongst Western Sinologists its regards the 
major chronological details relating to Chinese history. Instead of 
citing weightier authorities in this regard. I have cited authorities 
whose works are easily acee.ssible to Indian students, so that these 
latter might be in a position to judge for themselves the veracity 
or otherwise of the conclusions arrived at by me. 

Since this book was sent to the press, the political relations 
between India and China have unfortunately deteriorated. I have, 
therefore, thought it fit not to include a map which w'ould other¬ 
wise have been inserted in the book. 

I express my obligations to all the previous scholars whose 
brief notices of the many diplomatic missions have made it possible 
for me to present this book to the public. I am particularly in¬ 
debted to the following: Mr. D. N. Marshall, m. a. ll. h.. Libra¬ 
rian to the Bombay University, and to Mr. K. S. Deshpande. m. a.. 
Librarian to the Karnatak University, for the ungrudging help 
which they have rendered tome in the matter of books; the Smith- 
.sonian Institution Freer Gallery of Art at Washington, U.S.A.. for 
having supplied me w'ith two photographs depicting scenes from 
the life of Buddha (illustrations facing page 169); the Director- 
General of Archaeology. Government of India. New' Delhi, for 
supplying me with a photograph of Yuan Chwang (illustration 
facing page 181 ); Mr. Frank Caro. Art Expert New York, and 
the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, Canada, from whose 
Catalogue of the Loan Exhibition of Chinese Paintings ( May-Junc 
1956 ). the illustration of Bodhidharma { facing page 159 ) has been 
taken; the Kannada Research Institute at Dharwar for the frontis¬ 
piece describing the Persian embassy to Pulikesin II, which has 
been ably reconstructed, under my directions, by its Photo-Artist, 
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Mr. K. S. Upadhyaya, from the available indistinct sketches of the 
Ajanta painting portraying that famous scene; Mr. V. Y. Jathar, 
B. Sc., General Manager of the Samyukta Karnatak Press, Hubli, 
for seeing through the press a work which contains innumerable 
Chinese words so unfamiliar to the Indian primer; and Messrs 
Sreenivas & Co., Block-makers of Dharwar, for having promptly 
and skilfully got ready the blocks for this book. To my young 
friend Mr. Prasanna Kumar, m. a. Lecturer in History, Karnatak 
College, Dharwar, and to my colleague Mr. G. S. Dikshit, M. A. 
Reader in History at the Karnatak University. I am much obliged 
for some useful suggestions. My wife has been of the greatest help 
to me in the preparation of this book. I am entirely responsible 
for all the shortcomings in this work. 


Yugadi. 1960, 

Dharwar. B. A. Saletorc 
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INTRODUCTION 


In the centuries immediately following the Christian era, 
India was as much desirous of having diplomatic dealings with 
the greatest Imperial power in the West as she was solicitous of 
maintaining cordial relations with the most powerful Imperial 
power in the East. During these ages Rome was considered as 
the embodiment of the might and magnificence of Western world; 
white China, as the synthesis of the culture and strength of the 
Far Eastern world. If we wish to know how and why China 
figures in the history of India, particularly in the period ranging 
from the fifth century B. C. till the end of the thirteenth century 

A. D., it is necessary that we should acquaint ourselves not only 
with the annals of ancient India but also with those of ancient 
China which played an important part in the history of the con¬ 
temporary peoples.* Leaving aside the mythological and legendary 
periods of Chinese history which, as in the case of other ancient 
nations, were obviously the inventions of later generations,- it is 
clear that, unlike any other ancient people, the Chinese were able 
to hand down to posterity almost complete and full narratives of 
their empires and kingdoms because of an uncommon institution 
of writers, who have left voluminous accounts behind them.^ 

These were the State historians whose privileges, duties, and 
work entitled them to a peculiar position of respect in the history 
of China. They comprised a Board or Tribunal of Historians 
which is said to have been created by the great Emperor uf anti¬ 
quity, Huang-Ti ( Hi 'm-Yiian ), who is supposed to have reigned 
from B. C. 2704 to B. C. 2595. The Board was divided into a 
right and a left wing, the former being charged with the recording 
of facts; the latter, with that of words and speeches. The first 
President of the Board was Ts’-an-Kie, who is credited with the 
invention of the art of writing.'* Whatever may have been their 
attitude to the mythological period of Chinese history,® it is evident 
that later on, particularly during the Chou period (B. C. 1122 — 

B. C. 249),®» they acquitted themselves worthy of the great trust 
and high duties imposed on them. In the ancient Chinese work 
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called the Chou-Li (The Ritual of the Chou ), to which we shall 
revert later on, the court historians are represented as being 
surrounded by a large and complicated staflf of officials, one of 
whom, the Siau-Shi, or “ Small Historian ”, was in charge of the 
documents containing the materials for the history of the states 
of the Empire; while another, the Wai-Shi, or “The Historian of 
the Exterior ”, was charged, among other duties, with the writing 
of the history of foreign nations as well as that of the Three 
Emperors and the Five Rulers (San-huang-wu-ti).® For our 
purpose the Historian of the Exterior is particularly important, 
since he dealt with many aspects of the story we are going to 
delineate. 

The court historians were famous, among other things, for 
their bold stand on their liberty of speech and expression. The 
following story throws much light on this side of the life of the 
Chinese historians. In tlic reign of Emperor Ling Wang of the 
Chou dynasty, in B. C. 548,’ Chuang {Chang-Kong), Prince of 
Ts’i, became enamoured of the wife of a General ( Tsoui-Chou ), 
who resented the affront and killed the prince. The historians 
attached to the household of the prince, recorded the facts, and 
named Tsoui-Chou as the murderer. On learning this, the General 
caused the principal historian to be arrested and slain, and 
appointed another in his place. But as soon as the new historian 
entered upon his office, he recorded the exact facts of the whole 
occurrence, including the cause of the death of his predecessor. 
The General was so enraged that he caused all the members of the 
Board of History to be executed. At once the whole literary 
class in the principality of Ts'i exposed and denounced the 
General, who now realized that it was more prudent to reconstitute 
the Board and allow it to function in its own way, than to 
smother it under his dictatorial orders.® 

The independence of the Chinese historians is better illus¬ 
trated in the following story relating to the events fifteen centuries 
later. The great T’ang Emperor, T’ai-Tsung (A.D. 627-A.D. 650), 
once asked the President of the Board of History if he might be 
permitted to see what was written about himself in theState Archives. 
“Prince !” said the President, “ the Historians of the tribunal write 
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down the good and the bad actions of the princes,their praiseworthy 
and also their reprehensible words, and every thing that they have 
done, good or bad, in their administration. We are exact and 
irreproachable on this point, and none of us dare be wanting 
in this respect. This impartial severity ought to be the essential 
attribute of History, if it is wished that she should be a curb 
up on princes and the great, and that she should prevent them 
from committing faults. But I do not know that any Emperor 
up to the present has ever seen what was written about him.” 
At this the Emperor asked the President whether, if the former 
committed good or bad actions, the latter would also write them 
down. ‘ Prince, ” replied the-president, ” I should be overwhelm¬ 
ed with grief ; but, being entrusted with a charge so important 
as that of presiding over the Tribunal of the Empire, could I 
dare be wanting in duty? ” ® These two illustrations should 
suffice to indicate the bold and impartial spirit in which the an¬ 
cient Chinese historians compiled their narratives. 

The bulk and variety of the historical works which were 
compiled by the Chinese historians in the non-partisan spirit indi¬ 
cated above, fall outside the scope of the present treatise." We 
are, on the other hand, concerned with such of them as have a 
bearing on our subject, particularly on the questions of deter¬ 
mining the number of embassies sent from India to the Chinese 
court, those that were sent to India from China, and the probable 
circumstances which necessitated the dispatch of these embassies. 
It is from this point of view' that we have to look upon Chinese 
sources as being valuable for Indian history. They are important 
not merely from the Buddhist point of view, as has been main¬ 
tained by Professor Rapson,^" but also from that of the Indo- 
Chinese diplomatic relations on which the Chinese sources alone 
enlighten us. 

A few of the peculiarities of Chinese history may be noted 
here. One of these is the unbroken continuity in Chinese politi¬ 
cal history, if not from the Hia ( Hsia, according to some modern 
Sinologists ) dynasty ( assigned by some Sinologists to the period 
ranging from B. C. 2197—B. C. 2188 at least definitely from 
the Imperial Chou ( Chow ) dynasty, whose first Emperor Wu- 
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Wang (WouWang), reigned from B. C. 1122 till B. C. 1115. 
Some of the Chinese Imperial dynasties had unusually long reigns. 
Thus, the Imperial Chou (Chow) dynasty reigned from B. C. 
1122 till B. C. 249; the Imperial Hans from B. C. 202 till A. D. 
220; the Imperial T’ang (Tang) dynasty from A. D. 618 till 
A. D. 907; the Imperial Sungs from A. D. 960 till A. D. 1P6; the 
Imperial Mings from A. D. l368 till A. D. 1644, and the Imperial 
Mandius from A. D. 1644 till A. D. 1911 ( December, 28) when 
they were overthrown by the Chinese Rejiublic under Sun-Yat- 
Seii.'-’" The iong reigns of so many dynasties could not but have 
left great traditions behind them, particularly ol‘ court etiquette 
and royal dignity in their dealings with foreign states. Indeed, as 
we shall see towards the end of the work, an elaborate code of 
diplomatic conduct was one of the important features of early 
Imperial China. 

We now come to the difficult que>tion of chronology in 
Chinese history. This is in some respects bound up with the 
question of Chinese calendar. Nut onlv Chinese historians 
themselves but the Western Sinologists are agreed that there 
is no unanimity in regard to the chronological limits of dynasties 
and of monarch';, and in the chronological methods of ihe 
Chinese. Dr. Hirth pointed this out long ago when he wrote 
that chronologists were not agreed on the limits of the Chinese 
historians of antiquity like Fu-hi; and he cited the evidence of 
modern scholars like F. W. ivlayers, H. A. Giles and C. Arendt, 
to show the divergence in the estimates of contemporary Sinolo¬ 
gists.^* The first point to be noted about early Chinese chronology is 
that the dates of early sovereigns were fixed by later generations.^'* 
The second point is that there were two methods of chronological 
computation—the one, standard, and the other, that adopted 
by the authors of the Bamboo Books. This is especially true of 
Chinese history prior to B. C. 841 from which date, we may note 
by the way, the great Chinese historian Ssu-ma Ch’ien ( Ssi-ma- 
Ts’i6n ) began his monumental work.** The standard or orthodox 
reckoning and that of tha Annals of the Bamboo Books {Chu-shu-ki 
-nien) show considerable deviations from each other, “ increasing 
as wc go back to the earliest times and amounting to more 
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than two hundred years under Huang-Ti, but disappearing 
altogether with the end of Li-Wang’s reign B. C. 842.” The 
standard reckoning was adopted by the greater number of the 
Chinese historians; while the calculations of the Annals of the 
Bamboo Books, by the historian Yii’s successors.’* Finally, we 
may note a peculiarity in the Chinese chronological computation. 
An emperor’s reign was not completed until the end of the year in 
which he died. Hence his successor technically commenced to 
reign only at the beginning of the following year, although the 
new emperor really ruled from the date of the death of his 
predecessor.’'-* In almost all cases, therefore, we find that the date 
of the death of the preceding monarch is later by one year than 
the year of the accession of his successor. Thus, Emperor King 
Wang of the Imperial Chou dynasty reigned from B. C. 519 till 
B. C. 476, but his son and successor Yuan Wang commenced his 
reign from B. C. 475.2» 

These chronological difficulties need not come in our way of 
assessing the importance of Chinese history for tbe purpose of 
describing the story of the diplomatic relations between that 
country and India. Although there may not always be agreement 
amongst .‘•finologistson the exact dates of many Chinese monarchs, 
particularly, the early Chou and the Han periods, yet the approxi¬ 
mate reigns of the Chinese rulers will help us to determine the 
history of the diplomatic missions which they sent to or received 
from India, and also to form an idea of the diplomatic practice 
prevalent among the ancient Chinese. 

The monarchs belonging to the mythological and legendary 
periods and beginning with Fu-hi, are not of any importance for 
our purpose. They were followed by those mentioned in the 
Confucian legends beginning with Yau ( B. C. 2357—B. C. 2258 ), 
and ending with Kie { Kui, Ti-Kui, Kic-Kui}, ( B. C. 1818—B. C. 
1766 ). Less legendary perhaps is the chronology of their 
successors, the rulers of the Shang, or Yin dynasty, whose first 
monarch Ch’o’ng-T’ang, or T’ng, or Shang-T’ang, is said to have 
reigned from B. C. 1766 till B. C. 1754. The last ruler of this 
family was Chou-Sin, or Shou or Shou-Sin, who reigned from 
B. C. 1154 —B.C. 1122.2’ It was in B. C. 1122 that the first 
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Imperial family of the Chous came into existence. Its first 
monarch was Wu-Wang, whose rule lasted from B. C. 1122 to 
B. C. 1115. We shall see later on in the course of this work that 
his son and successor Ch’eng-Wang (Chong Wang ) is of special 
interest in the history of Chinese diplomatic practice. He is said 
to have ruled from B. C. 1115 till B. C. 1079.-® The Imperial 
Chou dynasty came to an end with Tung Chou Chun { Tung Chou 
Kiin), the prince of Eastern Chou, who reignd from B. C. 255 till 
B. C. 249.®® The Chous were followed by the Ch’in ( Tsin ) dynasty 
(B. C. 255 — B. C. 202 ) under Shih Huang-Ti.®* Then came the 
great Han dynasty whose first Emperor Kao Tsu or Kao-Ti ruled 
from B. C. 202 till B. C. 194.®® This is the celebrated Chinese 
Imperial House which, as will be mentioned in the following 
chapter, will link the Eastern with the Western world. The 
importance of this dynasty in the history of diplomacy will he 
evident when we shall refer to the embassies that came to the 
Chinese court, and the measures the Han Emperors took to 
widen their political and commercial influence among the peoples 
of the West and of India. The main Han line came to an end 
with the Emperor Hien-Ti in A. D. 220 ®« The age of the Hans 
was followed by that of the San-Kuo (San-Kue, San-Kiau), or the 
Three Kingdoms which ruled over different regions of China for 
half a century {A. D. 220 till A. D. 265 )."• 

^ Chinese Imperial history again commenced with the energetic 
Ssu-ma-yen who, on assuming imperial status, took the title of 
Wu-ti or Chin Wu-Ti. The dynasty which he founded was the 
Ch’in (T sin) which commencing in A. D. 265 ended in A. D. 420 ®® 
This was an age of the division of the country, and of the conse¬ 
quent confusion which lasted till A. D. 580 ( or, according to 
some, A. D. 589 ), when Yang Chicn, a distinguished statesman 
of the later Hans, founded the Soui ( Sui) dynasty (A. D. 589 — 
A. D. 618) which together with the next dynasty of the T’angs 
( A. D. 618 — A. D. 907) reunited China and enabled that great 
nation to take further strides in civilization.®* It was during this 
age that important diplomatic developments involving India took 
place, which we shall have to describe in detail in the course of 
this work. The T’angs were followed by Five Small Dynasties 
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which reigncJ from A. D. 907 till A. D. 954 (or, according to 
some, A. D. 960), when China was again united under the Sung 
dynasty, whose founder Chao K’uang-Yin, came to be better 
known to later generations as T’ai-Tsu ( Tai-Tsou ). The Sungs 
reigned from A. D. 954 ( or A. D. 960 ) till A. D. 1126;'^° We 
may stop with the Sung period at the end of which the Mongol 
dynasty appeared on the scene.^^ 

The brief sketch of the dynasties of ancient China which we 
have outlined above, beginning with the Chou dynasty and 
ending with that of the Sungs, and covering about two thousand 
years, will help us to appreciate Chinese contribution to the diplo¬ 
matic hi.,tory of India, and to the history ol the contemporary 
world in which the Romans had played such a great part. We 
shall further be in a position to delineate a few salient features of 
Chinese history which would justify the statement made above 
that the Chinese had occupied as great a place in the history of the 
East as the Romans had in that of the West. 



CHAPTER I 


THE EAST REPLACES THE WEST 

The wide sweep of the Chinese arms to the West in the two 
centuries following the Christian era, brought them into contact 
with the Indians, whose civilization was earlier than their own,* 
and with the Romans, whose magnificient advance in Europe, 
Africa and Asia, almost brought them near the western outposts 
of the vast Chinese Empire. These four centuries comprised the 
age of the great Hans in Chinese history { B. C. 202 till A.D. 220 ). 
One of the many reasons whieh made the annals of the Hans so 
celebrated in the history of Eastern Asia is the fact that, from the 
point of China's foreign relations, particularly of trade, it was a 
period that witnessed the breaking down of the barriers that had 
separated China from the rest of the Western world, and which 
saw the splendid achievements of some of her monarchs and 
statcsmen-generals in extending tlie sphere of Chinese infiuence in 
the West. This age, particularly the first two centuries A. D., we 
may be permitted to recapitulate, saw the rise to greatness of the 
Principate in Rome and its expansion into the huge fabric of the 
Roman Empire. In Indian history these four eenturics, as already 
narrated in the preceding work on India's Diplomatic Relations 
with the West, saw the dusk of the Mauryan Empire, the rise to 
temporary fame of the .Vunga and Kanva dynasties (B. C. 185 — A. 
D. 225 ), the establishment of the Indo-Bactrian and Indo-Parthian 
dynasties in the north-west of India, ( circa, B. C. 250 — A. D. 60 ), 
and the emergence from comparative insignificance of the power¬ 
ful—indeed, in some sense, the great-family of the Yiieh-chi 
under the name of the Kusanas in north-western and northern 
India.® In western India this age witnessed the extension of the 
Mahaksatrapa power ( B. C. 70 —A. D. 389 ), and the stabilization 
of the 5atavahana or Satakarni Empire ( third century B, C. till 
the third century A. D.) ® 

The most noteworthy phenomenon in these four centuries in 
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the East was the determined drive of the Chinese emperors west¬ 
wards. During this age and earlier the Chinese had given ample 
evidence of their robustness as an imperial power. They had 
shown that, within certain limitations, they could be compared 
with the greatest empire-builders of the West, the Romans. In 
instituting a comparison between these two most famous examples 
of imperial expansion in the four centuries of our study, it would 
be worthwhile to adopt certain criteria by which both the nations, 
the Romans and the Chinese, could be judged. Thus, for instance, 
it is admitted tliat the Roman Empire was ‘‘ a solid fabric of 
human greatness ” which helped the historical development of 
human society, particularly in the European world. Could it be 
said thv* China was likewise a structure of massive humanity that 
aided the material and spiritual advancement of her neighbouring 
countries? To this c|uestion we shall now apply ourselves, since 
on its solution, we can expect a more ancient country like India, 
with its rich and varied traditions and culture, aspiring to secure 
across the nortlicrn mountains the goodwill of China in an age¬ 
long bond of diplomatic fraternity. 

The above considerations concerning China, when analysed 
historically fall into the following categories:- ( a ) the longevity 
of the Chinese imperial dynasties; (h) the wide range of con¬ 
quests of the Chinese nionarchs; (r) the continuity of their 
political structures; (cl) their great generals; (e) their great 
women; (/) their benevolent public works, and the measures 
they took to foster the growth of the int(^liectual and material 
interests of their subjects. 

( a ) The Longevity of their Dynasties 

On this question wc have already seen that, leaving aside the 
legendary and mythological periods, China could legitimately 
boast of some royal families that had lasted for more than three 
centuries. Wc may be permitted to repeat here a few facts given 
above. Thus, according to Ssii-ma Ch’ien, the greatest of 
Chinese historians, the chronology of the Chinese monarchs 
started only in B. C. 841, which date fell within the reign 

of Chou Emperor Li Wang (B. C. 878 — B. C. 827 ). The 

D-2 
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Chou dynasty may be said to have lasted from that date till B. C. 
249 which, according to Dr. Hirth, is the last date of the Chou 
monarch Tung Chou Chu (Tung Chou Kiin ).® Even according 
to the above calculation, the Chou dynasty reigned from the 
middle of the ninth century B. C. to the middle of the third 
century B. C., that is, over a stretch of six centuries ! And, if we 
add to this the fiict that the modern Western scholars are not 
altogether averse to reckoning the chronology of tlie Chou dynasty 
from the reign of Emperor Chao Wang ( Chau Wang ), ( B. C. 
1052—B. C. 1002 who was the fifth predecessor of Emperor 
Li Wang, we could stretch the longevity of the Chou dynasty by 
about two centuries, thus assigning an unequalled span of eight 
centuries to the Chou dynasty. The glorious Hans, as we have 
already noted above, reigned for four hundred years ( B. C. 202— 
A. D. 220). Even during the long period of three hundred and 
fifty years of civil strife which followed the downfall of the Hans, 
and which continued till the foundation of the Sui ( Soui) dynasty 
{i.e., from A D. 220—A. D. 580, or A. D. 589, according to 
some ), when first the Throe Kingdoms ( San Kuo or San-Kiau ), 
then, the later Chins followed by the Liu Sung ( Songs ), the 
Southern Ch’in or Tsins, and the Liangs reigned over the larger 
part of China, as Professor Latourette aflirms, “ the title of 
Emperor and with it the idea of unity were not allowed to 
lapse This is perhaps the greatest tribute that could be paid 
to the political sagacity of the Chinese. 

The Imperial T'angs ( A. D. 618— A. D. 907 ) arc worthy of 
praise as the next dynasty that reigned for three centuries without 
any break.® Leaving aside the five small dynasties that raised 
their heads on the fall of the T’ang dynasty, we come to the Sung 
dynasty which, as in the case of the T’ang, reigned for just over 
three hundred years ( A. D. 960-A. D. 1126 ).® In the middle 
and modern ages the Ming dynasty ( A. D. 1368—A. D. 1644 ),—• 
the contemporary of the great Empire of Vijayanagara in southern 
India (A. D. 1346 — A. D. 1646),-'“— and later on the Ch’ing 
( Manchu ) dynasty ( A. D. 1644 till A. D. 1912 ), are the two other 
examples of dynasties that ruled over China again for over three 
hundred years.^" Chinese history, therefore, contains dynastic 
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reigns of longer duration than those found in the history of Rome. 
( b ) The Wide Range of Conquests 

In the ages we are describing the Chinese Empire was next to 
that of the Romans in extent. In the second century A. D. the 
Roman Empire extended over the whole of the Mediterranean 
region, the largest part of Europe including Britain, and a large 
part of Asia Minor till the Euphrates. Gibbon calculated its 
extent as two thousand miles in breadth from the wall of Antoni¬ 
nus and the northern limits of Dacia to Mount Atlas and the 
tropic of Cancer; and in length more than three thousand miles 
from the Western Ocean to the Euphrates.^^ An earlier statement 
of the same great historian that the Roman Empire comprised 
the fairest part of the earth, and the most civilized portion of 
mankind is obviously an exaggeration, since the Roman 
Empire never included cither the Indian sub-continent or the 
fertile and highly civilized regions of China. The extent of the 
Chinese Empire may now be given. Under the great Han Emperor 
Wu-Ti ( B.C. 140—B. C. 86),^^ it extended from Yunan and the 
north-eastern portion of Erench Indo-China in the south, and 
from Korea, with probably Japan itself, in the north-east, lo 
Central Asia in the West,^^ It is pleasant to record the verdict cf 
the modern Sinologist, Professor Latouretle, that the Han Empire 
was not now far from the size of that which the Roman Republic 
had recently been building in the Mediterranean world.^'* China’s 
supremacy, it may be added, continued to be acknowledged in 
some form or other from the province of Shensi to the Caspian 
Sea, in the reign of Wu Ti’s grandson Hiuen-Ti ( B. C. 73—B. C. 
48 We shall presently see that one of the Chinese generals, 
who was responsible for this extension of the Chinese arms to 
the West, was as great as any of his contemporaries in the 
West. 

Before proceeding further with our comparison of the Chinese 
and Roman Empires in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
we may pause to note the observations of Gibbon on the causes 
of the decay of the mighty Roman fabric, precisely in the age when 
it was at its pinnacle. After citing passages from Pliny and the 
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Roman wrilers relating to the many advantages conferred by the 
Romans on their subjects, like the firm establishment of the li ;.e 
principles of social life, the improvements in arts, the growth 
in population, the splendour of the cities, the long festivals vd 
peace, and the freedom from future dangers, Gibbon wrote the 
following:— “ It was scarcely possible that the eyes of contem¬ 

poraries should discover in the public felicity the latent causes of 
decay and corruption. This long peace, and the uniform govern¬ 
ment of the Romans, introduced a slow and secret poison into the 
vitals of the Empire The great historian then dwells on the 
decline of courage and general degeneracy that set in, which 
“debarred their sentiments, enervated their courage, and depressed 
their talents.”*’ In plain words, the reigns of Emperor Augustus 
and of his successors ending with the two Antonines witnessed the 
culmination of the greatness of the Romans and the beginning of 
their decline at one and the same time. 

Could this also be said of Chinese under the glorious Hans ? 
Making due allowance for the struggle for power which followed 
the downfall of the Hans but which did not allow the name Han 
to be either tarnished or forgotten; for the many court intrigues 
which were inevitable when infants or youths too young to be 
effective, were raised to the status of Emperors; for the restive and 
unruly tendency of the army which, true to its traditions, desired 
to assert itself, whenever an opportunity arose; and for the most 
unfortunate and, in more sense than one, the most dangerous 
element of the eunuchs, who were always a menace and never an 
asset to the Imperial government, we find that the Chinese 
generals, particularly during the Later Han period, strengthened 
the Chinese influence on the western frontiers in what came to be 
called the New Dominion, maintaining free access to the overland 
routes to the West; that the foreign trade which had been 
established with the Yiieh-chi, the Parthians, the Indians, and 
perhaps even with the Ceylonese, was continued and strengthened; 
that China took to herself, and even gave to her distant neighbours 
of Central and Western Asia, cultural gifts which followed in the 
wake of commerce; that she accepted with faith and developed with 
fervour Buddhism from India, although she encouraged her own 
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ancient systems of religious thought, Taoism and Confucianism ; 
that the intellectuals of China continued to add to the great stock of 
literary and historical studies; that new writing materials like silk 
and paper replaced the traditional ones of wood and bamboo; and 
that, if at all there was a sign of weakness, it was in the determined 
bid made by the Emperors who, in order to preserve political unity, 
stifled originality and coerced learned men and the multitude into 
a cultural pattern which threatened to undermine upright living 
and independent thinking. Instead of gradually ushering in a new 
era, the times that followed the Hans helped merely to preserve for 
the next two thousand years the rich and healthy traditions handed 
down by the glorious Hans.^® If China rose to the pinnacle of 
greatness under the Hans, it was to remain in that position for a 
long time to come without showing signs of decay. It is here that 
we sec China scoring a victory over Rome. 

The inherent vitality of a nation is seen not only in what 
progress it makes within its own frontiers but in what manner it 
enriches the culture of its neighbours. It is true that the age of 
the Hans was immediately followed by an era of internal division, 
civil war, and general weakness. But when China was once again 
united under one dominant ruling family, that of the Suis ( A. D. 
589), it was a nwitalized and robust China that was destined to 
advance the cause of Far Eastern humanity. Already at the end 
of the Han period, Chinese culture had made itself felt in the Far 
Eastern lands. It was mainly responsible for the growth and 
development of the future Annamitc State and its civilization.^® 
Even so late as the T’ang period ( A. D. 618— A. D. 907 ), when 
the Chinese territories had transgressed the limits of the Han 
Empire, her new religion ( Buddhism) along with her civilization 
had penetrated into Japan and strengthened Korea; while Chinese 
culture had already passed into Burma and into what is now 
known as French Indo-China, intruded into Tibet, and reached 
the West as Fir as Samarkand. It has rightly been said that 
during this period China was a giver as well as a receiver of civili¬ 
zation.®® In this respect, therefore, China played the same part in 
regard to the Far Eastern lands which Rome had played in the 
countries around the Mediterranean Sea. 
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We now come to another point of study in regard to the 
Roman and Chinese Empires. The Roman structure could not 
withstand the onslaughts of the barbarians called the Huns, 
whose forefathers were the Hsiung-Nu, Hiung-Nu, Hien-Yii, ot 
Chinese history."^ It was the famous king of the Huns, Attila, 
that had ltd his hordes against Rome and subverted that mighty 
city.^^ But ancient China not only held the Hsiung-Nu at bay but 
ultimately subjugated them in the latter part of the Han period.-’ 
Here is another instance of China’s superiority over her great 
Western contemporary in dealing with the same scmi-nomadic and 
barbarian hordes. 

( c ) Continuity of Political Structures 

If we take the longevity of political structures, we find that, 
unlike the magnificient fabric of the Romans, its Far Eastern 
counterpart lasted for centuries. The administrative machinery 
set up by Emperor Shih Huang-Ti (B. C. 221 ), according to 
Western Sinologists, survived the shocks of centuries, and with 
many alterations remained in tact till A. D. 1912.-^ No other 
tribute is needed to testify to the greatness of the Chinese people. 

( (I) Great Generals 

Chinese history, like that of Rome, is adorned with the deeds 
of many great generals. We have already cited the example of 
the founder of the Ch’in ( Tsin ) dynasty, Shih Huang-Ti,“ and 
of the Han Emperor Wu-Ti ( B. C. 140— B. C. 86 ), the greatest of 
the Han line.-® Equally celebrated was T’ai Tsung, T’ang T’ai 
Tsung ( A. D. 627—A. D. 649 ), whose reign has been reckoned to 
be one of the most brilliant in the long history of China.“^ An 
earlier example of a general who became a monarch, and whose 
behaviour had the touch of a Roman about him, was Lui Pang 
who, as the founder of the Han dynasty, took the dynasty title of 
Kao-Tsu or Kao-Ti, and won a great victory in B. C. 202 over 
his rival general Hsiang Yii. This victory had a profound effect 
on the history of China, because it heralded the beginning of the 
period of the Hans. Lui-Pang's followers offered the title of 
Emperor to their commander, who was now without a rival. 
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Chinese etiquette required that such offers be refused three times. 
Lui Pang did this but finally accepted the honour in the same year 
(B. C. 202 ), which, as stated above, witnessed the founding of the 
new dynasty of the Hans.^® 

About 155 years later { B, C. 45), a greater soldier—because 
there was no campaign which the latter undertook in which he 
did not win-was also offered the crown thrice which he reluctantly 
declined. This was Julius Caesar, whose statue on the Forum 
was first found crowned with a diadem. But two of the Tribunes 
tore it off at which the Roman mob applauded. Thus ended the 
first attempt to assume the title of king on the part ot Julius 
Caesar, who had just before exclaimed that, “ if any violation of 
law is excu..dble, it is excusable for the sake of gaining sovereign 
power A second attempt was made on the 26th January, as 
Caesar was returning from the great Latin festival on the Alban 
Mount. But when voices in the multitude muttered discontent, 
Caesar promptly said “ I am no king but Caesar ”. The third 
and final attempt was made on the 15th February when Antony, 
who was a Consul, assuming the role of a priest of Pan, came near 
Julius Caesar, who was seated in his golden chair, and wreathed 
the latter’s head with an embroidered band, like the diadem of 
oriental sovereigns. When only a partial applause from the crowd 
greeted this offer, the dictator wisely put off the gift aside. A 
thunderous applause of genuine cheering greeted him, which waxed 
louder still when he rejected it a third time. The Roman people 
refused to accept a king but preferred to submit to a despot.^* 
Herein lies an essential point of difi'erence between the great 
Romans and the enlightened Chinese: the former were too proud 
to submit to a king, the latter, too docile to dispute the claims of 
a monarch. The only point of comparison between Liu Pang, 
the future Kao-Tsu, and Julius Caesar, therefore, is in their 
having declined the regal offer thrice: the Chinese general in 
doing so took shelter behind ancient etiquette; the Roman 
general, behind transient discretion. 

A more appropriate comparison between a Roman and a 
Chinese general is that of Li-Kwang-li in the reign of the fifth 
Han ruler from Kao-Tsu. This was the great monarch Wu-Ti 
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(B. C. 140—B.C. 86 ).3‘* The occasion was as bold as it was 
urgent. Emperor Wu-Ti’s celebrated ambassador Chang Ch’ien, 
who will figure in the next chapter, had opened the Western world 
which the Chinese called the New Dominion ( Sinkiang ). Here 
were some stubborn people in Hi (comprising Kuldja and 
Zungaria ) and the Tarim basin drained by the Tarim river in an 
extension of the Gobi desert. There was also the question ol 
retrieving the honour of the Chinese ambassadors in Ferghana, 
which we shall mention in detail also in the next chapter, The 
Chinese general Li-Kuang-li in his first attempt against both the 
enemies proved a failure. Instead of reinforcing his decimated 
army, the Emperor punished him by keeping him in disgrace on 
the Western frontier. The Chinese pride being wounded, Li-Kuang 
-li smarted under the disgrace, recrossed the long desert, and 
conquered the regions, appointing the nominee of the Emperor 
on the throne of the province. This glorious military feat was 
worthy “ of ranking with those which the Romans had been per¬ 
forming, only a few decades before, in the Mediterranean world 
to the West. ” 

Another Chinese general whom Western Sinologists have 
admitted to be worthy of being compared with the great Roman 
generals, was Pan Ch’ao (A. D. 32—A. D. 102 ), who vvill also 
figure later on in this work. He lived in the reign of the Han 
Emperor Ming-Ti ( A. D. 58—A. D. 76). To him long marches 
across deserts, lofty mountain ranges, and mighty rivers, and con¬ 
fronting innumerable enemies did not matter: an insatiable 
adventurous spirit and an unquenchable military ambition drove 
him onwards. With the genius of a Julius Caesar, he conquered 
Kashgar, pushed on to the Pamir, stabilized himself in the Eastern 
Turkistan or Little Bokhara, reduced fifteen kingdoms and gazed 
at the Caspian, or as the Chinese called it, the Northern Sea ! 
Here he contemplated the conquest of the region around that sea 
but like Alexander the Great centuries earlier in northern 
India, when faced with the problem of conquering the Empire of 
the Nandas, which he shrank from doing because of the formi¬ 
dable difficulties associated with that part of the Indian world,®^ 
General Pan Ch’ao allowed his discretion to get the better of his 
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daring, and returned without performing what would have been 
one of the most magnificent feats in all military history! He 
retraced his steps to China where he died in his eightieth year 
trusted by his sovereign and worshipped by the peoplc.*'^^ 

Six centuries later another famous Chinese general who, on 
the abdication of his father, became king, re-enacted the glorious 
drama of a Roman triumph. This was fJ-Shih-miu, the future 
T'ang Tai Tsimg, and the son of Li-Yuan, better knowm as Kao- 
Tsu-Tang. The latter ( A. D. (>18 —A. D. 627 ) had established 
his capital at Clfangan not far from its namesake, the capital oi^ 
the Hans.'**'" His son Li-Shih-miu had subdued all his enemies, 
internal and external, and placed a pacified realm at the feet of 
his father. On his return from his victorious campaigns, to the 
capital ofCirangan, he celebrated a triumph which, according to 
Mr. Bougler, “recalls the description of the triumphs of the 
conquerors of ancient Rome.'’ With a breastplate of gold dressed 
in cosily armour. General Li-Shih-miu rode at the head of a 
victorious army. His persona! bodyguardpvas made up of 10,000 
picked horsemen, with 30,000 cuirassiers behind them amongst 
wliom was led the ca:nive king of the Tartars. The triumph was 
graced by the spoils of the numerous cities, which were 
accompanied by the generals who had failed to defend them. 
“ Just as Marcelliisor one of the Scipios filed up the Sacred Way 
when bringing to the Imperial city the plunder of Gaul or of 
Carthage, so did Li-Shih-miu proceed to the Hall of his Ancestors, 
w'hcrc he appraised the shades of his progenitors of the success 
which had attended his arms.'’ WJicn he had finished rewarding 
his principal ofiicers, he was feasted by his father, the Emperor, 
in tlic full view of the army. Tlie fatlicr gave unstinted praise to 
his son, who had rendered such signal service to himself and to 
the country. A general amnesty was proclaimed followed by a 
reduction in taxes; while the popular approbation heralded the 
birth of the new government of the T'angs.'^' 

The Chinese could as much boast of splendour-loving generals 
as they could of puritan-minded soldiers. Thus, Li-Tsun-hsii, who 
founded the short-lived dynasty of the Later T'angs, and w ho took 
the title of Chwang Tsung, (A. D. 923 ), considered his camp of 
D-3 
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armed men and the battlefield as his most congenial elements. 
“ When engaged in any expedition he slept on the ground and 
shared his soldiers’ fare; but in his new capital (Loyang), 
surrounded by the unknown luxury and wealth of a southern 
court, his great qualities degenerated like those of Hannibal at 
Capua.”''" 

( e ) Great Women 

We have given sufficient examples of Chinese men who, 
because of their prowess and endurance, could be compared with 
the great Roman generals. We may now turn to Chinese women, 
who have left great traditions behind them. The reign of the 
founder of the Later Han Emperor, Kuang Wu-Ti { A. D. 25 — 
A. D. 58 ),'**' witnessed many troubles one of which was the sub¬ 
jugation of the State of Kaochi, the modern Tongking in the 
French Cochin China. Here was a daring woman, nho stood 
forth as the deliverer of her motherland. She was the native 
princess Ching-Tse who, after having inspired her people, led an 
army against the Chinese Imperialists. Her skill and intrepidity 
swept everything before her. The Chinese army was either 
destroyed or compelled to retire. Ching-I sc was proclaimed queen 
of Kaochi. No disaster had so shattered Kuang Wu-Ti’s reputa¬ 
tion so much as this defeat at the hands of a woman ! His reputa¬ 
tion had to be retrieved. He collected, therefore, a huge army 
both on land and on sea, repaired the road leading to Koaebi, and 
got ready an immense force in the southern portion of Kw'antung 
for invading Koachi. The command of this army was placed in 
the hands of one of the most brilliant generals — Mayuen. While 
queen Ching-Tse could never dream of collecting an equally huge 
army to oppose the mighty Chinese forces, she could utilize all 
efforts to challenge the arrogant Chinese claim. The Chinese 
historians admit that, if her allies had fought with the same 
determination with which she fought, the battle would have gone 
hard with the Imperialists. General Mayuen completely defeated 
her, and her country again became a vassal of China.®’’ The 
gallant fight put up by the queen Ching-Tse recalls to mind the 
equally stubborn stand by queen Teuta in Roman history which 
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we have described in the preceding work on India's Diplomatic 
Relations with the West.^'^’^ Both fought for the freedom of their 
land against imperialists but both lost their cause. Both led their 
armies in person, and deserve, therefore, great respect. But 
whereas Teuta was essentially a pirate queen of an island, Ching- 
Tse was a ruler on the main land; and further, while Teuta’s treat¬ 
ment of the P )man envoys does not bring her any credit, no such 
shortcoming eems to mark the conduct of the Kaochi queen. 

Chinese listory contains the names of many women who 
would adorn the pages of the annals of any country. One of the 
earliest names of the benefactors of China, and, therefore, of the 
Eastern world, was the queen of the great king of antiquity, 
Huang-Ti, the Yellow Emperor, who has figured above. She was 
Lei-Tsu, “ the Lady of Si-ling ”. She studied the rearing of silk 
worms, the principal manipulations of which are said to have been 
her inventions.®**^ 

We mentioned above the brilliant general Mayuen. His 
daughter was Ma-Chi, who was the adopted mother of Emperor 
Chang-Ti ( A. D. 76 — A. D. 89 ). Ma-Chi, according to Western 
scliolars, was “ one of the finest female characters in Chinese 
history ”. Sh. turned the Emperor's attention to peaceful pur¬ 
suits, had taxes reduced, imposts regulated, and the best in¬ 
terests of the people advanced.®" 

Mention must be made of some notable examples of women 
who showed exemplary courage and resourcefulness in times 
of danger. They all figure in the history of the small State of 
Wei which was fighting desperately against its rival State of 
Leang which had attained imperial status. In A. D. 504 there 
occurred the first scries of wars between the Imperial troops and the 
Wei forces. The former besieged the fortress of Chow-yang which 
was under the commandant Gin-Ching. When he was temporarily 
absent with a part of the garrison, the Leang Emperor Wu-Ti’s 
general appeared before the fortress with a large army, and 
swiftly carried the outer defence of the fortress without a blow. 
The fortress almost fell, when Mong-Chi, the Wei commander 
Gin-Ching’s wife, appeared before the ramparts, and restored the 
sinking courage of the garrison. The heroine inspired conti- 
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dcncc amongst her soldiers, armed the inhabitants of the fortress, 
strengthened the defences of the gate, and compelled the Imperial 
army to withdraw.'*®* 

The next scene is again laid in a fortre.ss also of Wei. This 
was that of Tsc-Tsong, in the reign of king Yuen-Hiu of Wei. It 
was in A. D. 510 when he luid .succeeded his father Yuen-Kio. 
The new king was only a nominal ruler, all power being in the 
hands of his w ife Hou-Chi. I his capable but extremely ambitious 
vvoman soon set aside Iier husband, and began to ruic in her own 
name The State of Wei was pitched desperately against the 
State of Lcang where ruled Wu-ti ( A. D. 502 — .A. D. 550 ), 
w'ho had now secured control over the wliole of China as 
tmperor. When the Imperialists besieged Tsc-Tsong, the wife 
of the commandant ol that fort, Lieou-Chi ( Liu-Chi ), put her- 
scli at the iiead ol lier troops, and made ail preparations for 
defending it to the last extremity. In the course of the siege, she 
discovered that one of her lieiuenants was playing the traitor. 
•A general council of ollicers was immediately summoned, and 
the lieutenant confessed his treason. "■ On admitting the justice 
of the charge, she severed his licad from his body w'ilh a blow 
of her own sword.” This had the salutory elfect of putting an 
end to all treason in the fortress of Tsc-Tsong. When further the 
Imperialists succeeded in cutting olf its water supply which came 
from a .single well, she ordered that the rain w'ater be collected 
in vases, by means of linen and the clothes of soldiers, which 
proved sufficient. The Imperialist generals were haffied, and 
the brave woman commandant, Liu-Chi, had won the lirst round 
of the siege.*^ 


(./ ) Public Works 

In the construction of public works as distinct from monu¬ 
ments of public enjoyment, the Chinese may, within certain limits, 
be compared with the Romans. The Chinese were builders of 
roads, canals, bridges, and aqueducts. This was particularly true 
of the rulers of the Han period. Great irrigation works were con¬ 
structed in desert regions, the dangerous floods of the Yellow 
river were brought under control, and large areas reclaimed for 
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cultivation. The long roads to the south and south-west, and the 
huge canals in the valley of Wei on the north, and in the valley 
of the Han in the south were constructed under tlie Hans, and 
improved upon in the days of the Sui dynasly, especially (hose 
connecting the Yellow river with the Yang-tze and extending 
southwards to Hang-chao in Chekiang. They testify (o the in¬ 
defatigable ciTorts of the C'iiiiiese in improving the material pros¬ 
perity of the people, and in raising '' the nation to the first rank 
among the people of the world. ” 

We, therefore, see that in whatever direction of public life we 
v iew the ancient C'hincse, there are justihable grounds for maintain¬ 
ing that they relatively held the same unique position in the Thir 
least which the Romans had occupied in the Mediterranean 
region. This aspect of our study will enable us to appreciate the 
endeavours which China made, on the one hand, in having con¬ 
tacts with the Romans who, as we shall mention at once, were 
similar to themselves as a great people, and on ilie other, with the 
Indians, who were older in culture and civilization tiian the 
Chinese themselves. 

We now come to two questions which deserve clai ification: one 
is the contact of China with Rome: and, l!ic other, of China with 
India. We shall first take up the cjuestion of China and Rome, 
i'hc Chinese called their own country the Middle Kingdom, 
Chung Kuo the name given to the country ar<.)und the ancient 
capital of Loyang, near the present Honanfu, because it was 
supposed to occupy the middle of the Chinese iimpirc.''^ And 
they styled the Roman world Ta-CITin, ( Ta -Chicn, Ta- Ts’in 
When did China come into contact with the Roman Empire, and 
therefore, with the West? On this question the Western scholars 
hold the view that China came to know the Roman world not 
earlier than the second century B, C. Leaving aside the claims of 
Emperor Mu-Wang(B. C. lOOl — B. C. 947) of the ancient Imper¬ 
ial Chou dynasty, to have reached the West, which Sinologists are 
agreed as being without any foundation,we may come to tlie 
reign of the Han Emperor-Wu-Ti ( B. C. 140 — B. C. S7 ) in order 
to see the beginning of what may be called the westward drive 
of China. That great Han Emperor under whom the Han 
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Empire reached its height, spent the greater part of his 
long reign of over fifty years in foreign wars. The Chinese 
arms then gradually spread to the south, the north-east, and the 
north-west. We shall restrict ourselves to their expansion to the 
north-west. 

There in the north-west were the ancient enemies of C hina. 
the Hsiung-Nu. These Tartar ancestors of the Huns, had been 
temporarily halted by the great founder of C'h'in dynasty, Shih 
Huang-Ti ( B. C. 221 — B. C. 209 ).*'■ In the year immediately 
following Shih Huang-Ti's death, the Hsiung-Nu had grown into 
a confederacy and become a great danger to China. Their repeated 
incursions into the Chinese territory necessitated stern measures 
on the part of the Emperor Wu-Ti. Matters came to a head in 
B.C. 135 when Lao Chang, thesonofthe redoubtable Hsiung-Nu 
king Mehe, demanded the daughter of Emperor Wu-Ti in 
marriage. It was in this connection that the C,’hinc.se general 
Wang Kua advocated what may be called the C’hinese aggressive 
policy. Me prevailed upon the Emperor to accept the policy that 
had for its objective the destruction ol' the Hsiung-Nu. The 
Emperor placed at his disposal a huge army of 300,000 men 
with four lieutenants. But General Wang Kua failed in his 
objective, and in order to escape the imperial wrath, committed 
suicide. But he may definitely be said to have been the originator 
of the Chinese drive towards the west, and “the first leader 
charged with the task of subduing Central Asia.”’' It was 
about this time that the Hsiung-Nu were indirectly responsible 
for the achievements of a celebrated ambassador of the same 
Han Emperor Wu-Ti, by name Chang Ch’ien, who will figure 
in the next chapter. Sullicc to say here that the date B. C. 135 
may be said to mark the beginning of the westward policy of 
China,^** and therefore, of China’s direct contact with the distant 
provinces of the Roman Empire. In the light of these facts, the 
dates B. C. I2S and B. C. 121 a.ssigncd by some modern scholars 
as being the years when the contact between China and Rome 
began.or when the Chinese thrust their arms westwards,'"’® will 
have to be revised. There is reason to believe that the eontact 
thus established in B. C. 135 gradually grew until in later times 
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diplomatic missions more of a commercial rather than of a politi¬ 
cal nature, came to be dispatched from China to Rome and from 
Rome to China. One such mission was that in the reign of the 
Roman Emperor Marcus Aurelius in A. D. 166, when he is report¬ 
ed to have sent by sea to China ambassadors with ivory, rhino¬ 
ceros’ horns and other articles, apparently the produce of western 
India/’^ Considering the fact that, as we have amply shown in 
the preceding work on India\s Diplomatic Relations with (he Westy 
the Indian monarchs sent diplomatic missions to many countries 
in the West including Rome; and that, as will be apparent from 
the remarks to follow, the oceanic routes from India to China 
had become popular in the early centuries of the Christian era, it 
docs not 4ppear as if we have to discredit the fact of Ehnperor 
Aurelius’ having sent an embassy by sea to China in A. D. IGb."'- 
This contact continued to be further strength(‘ned when in A. D. 
284 China received presents from Romc.'^^ With these bonds of 
union it is not surprising that, as gathered from the Chinese work 
called Hou-han-shuy which is assigned to the fifth century A. D., 
the Chinese or the Seres, as they were called by the Romans, came 
to consider the people of Ta-Ch’in (Ta-Ts'in ) or Rome'* as living 
in the distant western regions. 

Having solved to some extent the question of China’s contact 
with Rome, let us now come to the next one dealing with China’s 
relations with India. When did India begin to have contact with 
China ? And to whom could we give credit for drawing China 
near to India? On the first question the view has been held by 
Sir Aurel Stein that India’s contact with C’hina may be dated to 
the latter part of the first century B. C. ; while about the second 
question, it is said that the credit of introducing China to India 
must be given to the Greeks of Bactria of the north-western 
regions of India. Professor W. W. Tarn’s able discussion of this 
difficult question leaves hardly anything further for comment.'’^' If 
the piece of silk with a trader’s memorandum written in Brahmi 
characters on it, which was discovered by Sir Aurel Stein in a 
ruined watch-station in the old Chinese limeSy is taken as evidence 
to show that the Indian traders in silk, had already reached the 
limes in the latter part of the first century B. C., then, it is clear 
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that we have to assume that the Indians came across Chinese silk 
prior to that date. It would not be altogether unhistoricul if the 
theory was postulated that the contact between China and India 
is to be dated to one or at least half a century before the date of 
the Brahmi characters on the piece of silk discovered in the iimes. 
Whatever may be tlu' scepticism with w'hich some Western scholarN 
consider this i;uestion, it appears as if we have to date the con¬ 
tact of India with China to a much earlier age, if credence is to 
be given to the evidenee available in ancient Indian lileratute 
corroborated by that found in ancient Chinese history. This 
evidence docs not mention the Greeks as having been responsible 
for bringing India and China together in the ancient times, 
although It cannot be denied that, in the age of the Bactrians the 
Greeks were perhaps instrumental in augmenting India's trade 
with China. We shall revert to this while deseribing tiie impor¬ 
tance of a famous Chinese ambassador in the next chapter. 

We may begin with the evidence in ancient Indian literature 
relating to the Chinese in the list of foreign peoples given in 
Mann's we have the foilowing:—“But in conse¬ 

quence of the omis.sion of the sacred riles, and of their not 
consulting Brahmanas, the following tribes of the K.satriyas have 
gradually sunk in this world to the condition ol' the .'nsdras; r/:.. 
the Paundrakas, the Kodas ( Codas ). tiic Driividas, tiie Kambo- 
jas, the Yavanas, the .Sakas, the Paradas, the Pahiavas, the Kinas 
( Cinas ), the Riratas, and tlic Oaradas/'*’' The order in 
which the various tribes are mentioned is suggestive. Those inside 
the limits of [ndia are grouped together; those on tlie north¬ 
west but within the limits i>r tlie country arc mentioned next; and 
those on the borders of India or in the adjoining countries, are 
described hist. Of these we ai e concerned only with the last amongst 
whom the Cinas are meiUioncd, Tiie identification of the 
foreign people just before and after tlie C inas will help us to 
arrive at an intercsti/ig conclusion regarding China and India. 
They arc the Paradas, the Pahiavas, who come before the 
C inas, and the Kiratas and Daradas, who come after them. 
Of these nothing is known about the Paradas. 

The Palilavas, who come next to the Paradas, have been 
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identified on vaS d grounds by Indologists with the Parthians 
whose kingdom Professor Rapson located to the west of the Mau- 
ryan Empire.®® According to the same eminent authority, the Ya- 
vanas, the Sakas, and the Pahlavas mentioned in Patanjali’s Maha~ 
hhasya are to be identified with the foreign invaders of the Punjab 
in the second century B. C.“® The next sentence in the Cambridge 
History of India, however, is not helpful cither in ascertaining the 
antiquity or the location of Pahlavas, or in solving the question as 
to when the Indians came to know them. Professor Rapson wrote 
that “These foreigners are represented as fighting on the side of 
the Kurus.”®" Are we to suppose that the great war mentioned in 
the Mahabhurata was fought in the second century B.C., or in the 
ages immediately preceding it, or that the Pahlavas invaded the 
Punjab only in the second century B.C.? Professor Rapson was 
definitely inclined to assign the Pahlavas to that age, as can be 
inferred from the later statement in the same work to the effect 
that the geographical and dynastic lists in the Puranas, which were 
brought up-to-date from time to time, refer to foreign invaders like 
the Yavanas, the Sakas, and the Pahlavas, who came to India in 
the second and first centuries B. C.®' While discussing the question 
of the disintegration of the Mauryan Empire, he maintained that 
the first three among the successive conquerors, who came along 
the main route from Bactria ( which, according to him, was north 
Afghanistan ), over the Hindu Kush into the Kabul valley or from 
Ariana ( which he would identify with Seistan and Kandahar) 
over the Brahui mountains, were the Yavanas or the Yonas or the 

f 

Greeks, the Sakas or Scythians, and the Pahlavas or Parthians, 
mentioned in Indian literature and the inscriptions, all of them 
being assignable to tlie period before the Christian cra.*^ If the 
identification of the Pahlavas with the Parthians is accepted—and 
there appears no valid reason why it should be discarded—it cannot 
be understood why the Pahlavas should be assigned only to the 
second century B. C. A plausible interpretation of the date (second 
century B.C.) given by Professor Rapson to the Pahlavas or Par¬ 
thians is perhaps that it marks their rule in the north-western 
regions of India. 

But if it is maintained that the Parthians or Pahlavas figure 
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in Indian History only in the second century B. C., then, it is an 
untenable proposition. The Parthians or Pahlavas, we may note 
by the way, continued to rule over the Middle East, according to 
modern scholars, in the first and second centuries of the Christian 
era.®* The calculations of Professor Rapson do not enable us to 
arrive at an earlier date that might be given to the Parthians. 
Their inclusion in the list of foreign tribes mentioned in the 
Dharma'sastra of Manu. if judged by the second century B. C. 
criterion, would lead us to unhistorical conclusions. For if we 
accept the theory that the Pahlavas: or Parthians could be dated, 
even in regard to ancient Indian history, only to the second century 
B. C., then, we have to agree that the Dharma'sastra of Manu has 
also to be dated to the same age which is altogether inadmLssible. 
This would violate a number of other factors, particularly those 
relating to ancient Indian history and literature. For instance, 
let us take the fact of the Pahlavas’ being mentioned in the Maha- 
hharata in which, as seen above, they are said to be fighting along 
with the Yavanas and Sakas on behalf of the Kurus. There seems 
to be no doubt about this significant fact. If we maintain the 
theory that the Pahlavas mentioned in the Mahabharata are to be 
assigned only to the second century B. C., then, we have to reach 
an equally untenable conclusion that the Mahabharata also has to 
be assigned to the same century. The date of that great epic is, no 
doubt, not yet fixed. The dates of the great war described in it 
range from B. C. 3735 to B. C. 1183.®* The difference of opinion 
among historians on this question need not come in our way of 
xing the antiquity of the Pahlavas, and therefore, of the Cinas, 
0 far as the references to them in ancient Indian literature arc 
concerned. The point to be noted is that the Pahlavas and their 

f 

contemporaries, the 5akas, may be assigned to an age earlier than 
the second century B. C. 

This will be apparent when we note that the Sakas have 
figured in the celebrated grammar of Panini, and in the ancient 
history of the Persians, which would justify our assumption that 
they were a foreign people known to the Indians from the seventh 
century B. C. onwards. Dr. Agrawala has shown that Panini was 
not only aware of the original home of the Sakas in Central 
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India but that he used a purely Saka term for a town ( kantha )y^ 
Since Panini has been assigned by Indologists to the seventh 
century B. C/'®, it may safely be deduced that the Sakas were 
known to the ancient Indians not necessarily as a political power, 
but more probably as a prominent foreign people, in the seventh 
century B. C. 

That the Sakas continued to be an important people will be 
further evident when we observe that they figure as Sake along 
with the Bactrians in the eastern part of the great Persian Empire, 
as a people who were conquered by Emperor Cyrus between 
B. C. 545 and B. C. 539.*-' This would mean that the Sakas were 
definitely a people to be reckoned within the sixth century B. C. 
They formed a contingent in the army of Emperor Darius in 
B. C. 490.''** They were also seen along with the Indians in B. C. 
480 — 479 in the great army of General Mardonius under Emperor 
Xerxes.®*’ In the reign of Arlaxcrxes II ( circa B. C. 448 ), they be¬ 
came, along with the Indians, the allies of the Persians.'® We have 

r 

here indisputable evidence that the Sakas figured in the history of 
ancient Persia, together with the Indians, in the fifth century B.C. 
Their mention in the ancient Indian literature from the seventh 
till the fifth century B. C. is, therefore, intelligible, although we 
shall not discuss the question as to how the Indians came to know 
them. We may add that they were definitely known to Katyayana 
( third century B. C. ).'^ 

The age of the Sakas which we have thus arrived at, viz., 
seventh century B. C., on the strength of Panini's evidence, may be 
compared with the date given by Professor Rapson in his description 

f 

of the various waves of the Saka migrations. While discussing the 
identity of the three different and widely separated settlements 

f t r 

of the Sakas as represented by the Saka Tigrakhauda, the Saka 

f 

Haumavarka, and the Saka Taradaraya, as given in the cunei¬ 
form inscriptions of the Persian Emperor Darius I mentioned 
above. Professor Rapson wrote thus: “These three settlements 
are no doubt merely specimens of the larger deposits left by the 
waves of Scythian migrations which may be traced in history to 
about the middle of the eighth century B. C.” 

The age which Professor Rapson has thus given to the earliest 
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waves of the Saka migrations, r/r., the middle of the eighth century 
B. C,, incidentally enables us to understand how they came to be 
included in the Mahhhhurata. In that great epic the Sakas are 
spoken of as living in their original regions called the Caksu 
the 0\us j, Kumud {the Kotnedai of Herodotus, a mountain 
in the Saka country ), and other regions, ’i'’ The reference to the 
Sakas in the Mahahluirata is not to be understood in the sense that 
tluii epic was composed during or aflcr ilie entry of the Sakas 
into India i the second century B. C. ), or that the passage is an 
interpolation of a later age, but that the composition of that epic 
cannot he later than the eighth century B. C. 

Let us now revert to the Parthians or [\ihlavas whom 
Katyayana mentions along with the Sakas. Katyayana's evidence 
proves that the Parthians were known to the Indians one century 
earlier than the date assigned to them by Professor Uapson, viz., 
the second century B. C. Their existence as a significant section 
of the army of the Xerxes in B. C. 485 — B. C. 464, is proved 
by the statement of Herodotus that they had the same equipment 
like the Bactrians/^ description of the Indians in the army 

of the same Emperor Xerxes by the same great Greek historian, 
which we have given in the preceding work on India's Diplomatic 
Relations with the West,'-' conclusively shows that the Parthians or 
Pahlavas were not only known to the Indians but that the latter 
had received some attention at the hands of Herodotus in the 
fifth century B. C. On the basis of these considerations we might 

f 

maintain that, like the Sakas, the Parthians or Pahlavas also 
figure in the history of the fifth century B. C., along with the 
Indians., thereby demonstrating the incontrovertible fact that the 

f 

Indians, the Parthians or Pahlavas, and the Sakas were known 
to each other in the fifth century B. C. 

Before we pass on to the association of the Cinas or the Chinese 
with the Sakas and the Parthians or Pahlavas in the Dharmasdstra 
of Manu, we may attempt to identify another foreign people men¬ 
tioned in it. These were the Daradas or the Dards. If the Dadikai 
mentioned by Herodotus in his list of peoples as being subject to 
Emperor Darius, can be identified with the Dards, or Daradas of the 
Upper Indus Vally, as Professor Rapson has suggested,’^ then, we 
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have an additional piece of evidence to show that the references to 
the Sakas, the Parthians or PahUivas, and the Daradas or Dards in 
the Dliarinasastra of Manu could have been only to people Jiving 
in the fifth century B. 

There remain one foreign people, the Kirahis, concerning 
whose earliest habitat and history not many derails are avail- 
able. We have described their appearance in the Ramciyana and 
Maliahharata in another work where we have also risked the sug¬ 
gestion that the Ichlhyophagi OriUe whom Alexander the Great 
conquered, as given by Pliny, were probably the Krratas. An the 
same work it has been further suggested that the Kirhadai whom 
Ptolemy describes as living in Sogdiana along the Oxus, were 
evidently the Kiratas.**^ From the purely historical point of view, 
the idcnlification of the Kiratas with the Chirotisagi (Chisiotosagi) 
of Megasthenes, made by McCrindle/' would be more to our 
purpose, since it would help us to affirm that the Kiratas of 
Mongolian origin lived in the fourth century B. C A difficulty 
in this connection relates to their being described as a people of 
eastern extraction, as is evident from the reference to them in the 
Mahahharata and in the Puranas/^ This may be interpreted in 
the sense that the Kiratas originally hailing from the region round 
about the Oxus, migrated to India and were probably the earl¬ 
iest to reach the eastern part of India, across the northern fringes 
of the Himalayas. We cannot escape the fact that they were essen¬ 
tially a western people, since in the same great epic they are 

r 

classed with the Sakas, the Daradas, and the Barbaras,”' all 
of whom were people of western origin. What is to our purpose 
is that in the Mauryan age, particularly in that of the founder 
of the Mauryan dynasty, Candragupta Maurya, the Kiratas and 
the Yavanas seem to have come into some prominence, as is proved 
by the fact that they arc mentioned in the well known drama 
Mudrarahsasa as having formed a part of the army of that ruler, 
when he attacked Pataliputra, the capital of Nandas, on the advice 
of Canakya.**" These considerations suggest that the Kiratas had 
already come to India in the fourth century B. C., and that their 
advent into this country need not necessarily be referred to the 
second century B. C. 
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The cumulative evidence of all the references to the Pahlavas 
or Parthians, the 5akas, the Daradas, and the Kiratas seems to 
suggest that we have to assign them to at least the fifth century 
B. C. We are not concerned so much with the bearing of this con¬ 
clusion on the date of the Dharamakastro of Manu as with the 
question whether this conclusion we have arrived at would be of 
any use in determining the main problem before us, viz., the 
probable date of the contact between India and China. If this 
is accepted it would mean that the Indians came into contact with 
the Chinese not in the second century B. C., but at least three 
centuries earlier. The inference from this need not be drawn that 
such a contact was necessarily of a political nature. Neither need 
we assume that the frontiers of both the countries were contiguous. 
It is not necessary to dwell at length on the fact that ancient and 
civilized peoples like the Indians and the Chinese could have 
known each other in purely commercial and cultural matters long 
before they thought of establishing political and diplomatic rela¬ 
tions with each other. In the case of these two peoples, therefore, 
there is no need why we should assert that they came to know 
each other only in the second century B. C., and that, as Professor 
Rapson maintained, the Kusanas were the connecting link between 
them. 

Before we proceed to cite the evidence from Chinese history 
that would substantiate the theory we have postulated above that 
the Chinese were an ancient people who lived in some regions in 
the West ; that, as inhabitants of those lands, they could be 
assigned to the fifth century B. C.; and, what is more pertinent 
to our purpose, that they came into touch with the Indians in that 
century, it may be necessary to dispose of another objection that 
may be raised here. The passage referring to the Cinas in the 
Dharmasastra of Manu may be considered as an interpolation of a 
later date; and it may be argued, therefore, that much credence 
may not be given to it. Such an objection may be raised only when 
we arc fighting shy of the greater question relating to the antiquity 
of the Indian civilization itself. With the endless vista of historical 
inquiries opened by the Mohenjo Daro and allied civilizations, 
and the consequent need of overhauling almost all the theories 
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hitherto held by Indologists relating to the antiquity and histori¬ 
city of many problems in ancient Indian history, we may not 
seriously adhere to the view that the ancient texts like that of the 
Dharmasastra of Manu should be referred either to the first two 
centuries preceding the Christian era or to the first century A. D. 

Our contention that the reference to the Chinese in that work 
cannot be assigned to a period later than the fifth century B. C. 
is borne out, so far as ancient Indian literature is concerned, by the 
reference not only to Manu but also to the Chinese in the 
Artha'sastra of Kautilya. This work, as we have already seen, 
has been assigned by scholars to the fourth century B. C,®* Kautilya 
refers in six different contexts to Manu— once in connection with 
the ends o'" science; next in connection with the v/ork of spies; 
on a third occasion, in regard to the business of council meetings; 
on a fourth occasion, while dwelling on the negligence of govern¬ 
ment officers in the dispatch of work; the fifth ’context is that 
in regard to false witnesses; and, finally, while explaining the 
question of the resumption of gifts and the sale without the right of 
ownership. On the last two occasions Kautilya merely enlarges 
the earlier injunctions of Manu, since obviously, with the growth 
of society amendations to the earlier concepts were inevitable.®* 
The irresistible conclusion in regard to the repetition of or 
similarity to Manu’s regulations, as given in the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya, is that the latter consulted Manu who had preceded him 
in point of time, although we cannot determine how much exactly 
was the age that separated the age of Kautilya from that of 
Manu. 

The above conclusion indirectly supports our assumption in 
regard to the antiquity of the connection between the foreign 
tribes mentioned by Manu, and India. Since Manu was dellnitely 
earlier than Kautilya, the references to the Pahlavas or Parthians, 
the .Sakas, etc., in the work of that great lawgiver have to 
be dated to a period earlier than the fourth century B. C. which is 
the age of Kautilya. To the same age we have also to assign the 
contact between India and China. In the chapter on the examina¬ 
tion of gems which were to be entered into the treasury, Kautilya 
describes various fabrics on one of which he writes thus;— “ The 
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above w'ill explain the fabrics known as Kaukcya, silk-cloih, 
and Chinapatta, fabrics of China manufacture.”'*'' In the next 
passage Kautilya mentions the cotton fabrics of the ( southern ) 
Madliura, of Aparanta ( the western border or Konkan ), of 
western parts ( perhaps Surat in Gujarat ), of Kalinga, of Kasi 
( Banaras ), of Vanga ( Bengal ), of Vatsa ( Kausambi ), and of 
Mahisi ( Mahismatl, Mandhata on the Narmada in the Niniar 
district of Central India It is clear from the above passages 
that Kautilya was well aware of the regions where different types 
of fabrics were manufactured; and that there was no possibility 
of his confounding the fabrics of Chinese manufacture with those 
of Indian origin. 

The passage referring to the fabrics of Chinese manufacture 
( cinapatta ) is of much significance for our purpose. Firstly, it 
establishes beyond dispute the fact that there was trade between 
the Mauryan and the Chinese Empires in Chinese silk fabrics ;and, 
secondly, that this trade can be assigned to the age of Kaujilya, 
that is, the fourth century B. C. 

Silken fabrics were not the only articles of Chinese manufac¬ 
ture which were imported into India in the days of Kautilya and 
earlier. We infer this from an earlier passage in the same work 
in which three kinds of skins were said to have been procured 
from Bahlava ( Bdhlavcya ). These were the Samura, Chinasi, 
and Saniuli, each of which Kautilya describes in detail. The 
country called Bahlava, according to the commentator, is said to 
have been on the borders of the Himalayas."' It would not be an 
error to identify the country of Bahlava with the country of 
Bahalikas, ( Bahlikas ), which, according to Professor Tarn, was 
Bactria."" Are we to suppose that along with silken fabrics, the 
Chinese skins also came to India in the fourth century B. C. ? 
That ancient China had already begun to manufacture silken 
fabrics by this time is proved by the well known Chinese work 
Chou-Ii, which will figure later on in this work.®* Admitting 
that there may be some exaggeration in the Chinese account of 
the antiquity of silk manufacture, it appears probable that in the 
later Chou period ( B. C. 425-B. C. 59 ), its manufacture might 
have received great impetus at the hands of the Chinese Govern- 
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ment, and that consequently it might have been exported to 
foreign countries like India. 

The same Chinese classic Chou-li mentions that the ancient 
kingdom of King-Chou manufactured Vermillion (cinnabar ), 
ivory, and skinsHere again the early period assigned to the 
manufacture o these articles ( the age of Emperors Wu-Wang to 
K’ang Wang \Tiich, according to Dr. Hirth, ranged from B. C. 
1122 -1053 comes in the way of our accepting the antiquity of 
the manufact re of skins. A more modest estimate would be the 
age of the F ve Leaders which, according to the same author, 
ranged from B. C. 696 till B. C. 591, when hides are said to have 
been one of the products of the duchy of CliTi which occupied 
both the banks of the Vang-Tzi ( Yang-tze According to the 
Chinese sources, therefore, the manufacture of skins is to be dated 
to about the sixth century B. C. or earlier. Perhaps in the course 
of about a hundred years, the trade in skins from this distant 
southern duchy of China reached Bactria from where it appears 
to have been sent to India. At any rale in the fourth century 
B.C., the mention of the export of skins from Bactria ( Bahlika ) 
to India, as related by Kautilya, is not outside the region of pro¬ 
bability. 

We have now to adduce proof from the history of China to 
substantiate our surmise that the contact between that country and 
India could reasonably be dated to the fifth century B. C.^^a j 
view of modern Sinologists already cited above that the civilizatiim 
of India was earlier than that of Cliina,-'^ is of some significarce 
in this connection. While discussing the relative antiquity of the 
Indian and Chinese civilizations, modern Western Sinologists 
maintain that, although the theory that the rice culture and the 
use of water buffalo were introduced into China from India, is 
not yet acceptable for want of more corroborative evidence, yet it 
is held possible that millet was introduced from India into China 
during the Yang Shao civilization in Honan. Tliis is based on 
the startling discoveries made in Southern Manchuria on the site of 
an extensive village in Honan. ‘According to Archaeologists, the 
discoveries refer to the Chalcolithic age which divided the stone 
and bronze ages, and which may be assigned to the period ranging 
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from the seventeenth century B. C. to the thirteenth century B. C.®* 
Here we have, therefore, a connecting link between India and 
China that could be traced to an age of remote antiquity concern¬ 
ing which there seems to be hardly any disagreement among 
Archaeologists. 

The point implied in the statement of Manu that the Cinas 
were a people who lived somewhere in Central Asia, that is, in 
the distant regions to the north-west of India, has still to be 
explained. In this context it would be worth while to record the 
opinion of Sinologists on the original home of the Chinese, and 
on the name China itself. Dr. Hirth opined that the Chinese 
themselves never referred to any written or unwritten tradition as 
to from where their most ancient forefathers migrated; that, so 
far as their own literature was concerned, the cradle of Chinese 
civilization was in the present province of Shensi and Kansu in 
the north-west of China; and that there were absolutely no records 
relating to their migration from any other part of the world. 
According to the Chinese accounts, however, “ the Chinese must 
have been living in the north-western parts of the country now 
called China from the very earliest period of their own history.”®^ 
Dr. Hirth’s statements do not help us to establish the theory that 
the Chinese did not migrate from some regions to the west of 
modern China; they merely enable us to infer that the Chinese 
were certainly not the earliest inhabitants of the country that came 
to be called China in later times. Dr. Hirth vehemently discarded 
the theory of the French Sinologist, Professor Terrian de Lacou- 
perie, that the Chinese civilization was an off-shoot of the Baby¬ 
lonian civilization,®® by closely examining some of the arguments 
of that eminent French Sinologist. While rejecting that theory. 
Dr. Hirth reiterated his earlier statement that the Chinese tradi¬ 
tions contain no clue to their migration from West to East; but 
admitted in a later context that he did not “ wish to dismiss the 
idea of Western origin in an off-hand manner. ” ®^ Professor 
Robert K. Douglas, however, agreed with Professor Terrien de 
Lacouperie that the Chinese might have migrated eastward from 
a region on the south of the Caspian sea about the twenty-third 
century B. C., although he rejected the claims of scholars who 
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'§ maintained that the Chinese migrated from the northern plain of 
Sennaar, that they were colonists from Egypt, and that they were 
i of Scythian origin. 

More recent opinion among Sinologists seems to suggest 
Western Asia as the place of origin of the Chinese. For instance. 
Professor Latourette maintains that the appellation China appears 
to have been a designation given to the country by the peoples in 
Central Asia. According to him, the name China is to be derived 
from Ch’in, the dominant State in the north-west with which the 
non-Chinese to the West came first into contact.”® Most of the 
Western scholars seem to uphold the Western origin of the Chinese, 
although tl y have no definite proof to substantiate it.*®” 

Whatever may be the divergence of opinion among the Sino¬ 
logists as to the exact region from where the Chinese first origi¬ 
nated, it appears as if we are to accept the theory that the Chinese 
were not the earliest inhabitants of the country now called China; 
and that they migrated to that country from somewhere in the 
West. If this supposition is accepted, it would mean that before 
they entered China they lived in a land which was contiguous to 
that of the other tribes of the Pahlavas or Parthians, the Sakas, 
the Kiratas, and the Daradas. This explains why the Chinese arc 
mentioned along with the Pahlavas or Parthians, the Sakas, etc , 
in the Dharmasastra of Manu, as a people living in the regions to 
the north-west of India. 

Ancient Chinese history proves that long before B. C. 120 
which is the date assigned by modern scholars for the linking up of 
India with China,*®* the Chinese Government was aware of an 
V eastern part of India. We have to describe the policy of the great 
i Ch’in Emperor Shih Huang-Ti (B.C. 221 — B.C. 210) in order to 
I understand this aspect of the question. That Chinese monarch 
I laid the foundation of a broad-based imperial policy which was 
j followed by the later Chinese rulers. Leaving aside the measures 
'I which he took against recalcitrant dukes and minor kings, one of 
his most magnificent works was the construction of the greater 
I portion of the Great Wall which was meant to stem the tide of 
I the Hsiung-Nu, the reputed forefathers of the Huns of the 
1 later ages.*®* The campaigns of Shih Huang-Ti do not indicate 
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the breadth of his imperial vision so much as the measures 
which he took to impress upon the outside world his own 
greatne>s and that of the Chinese people. It was not when 
he changed his name and style from his patronymic Ching Wang 
to Shih Huang-Ti ( Tsin-Chi-Huang-Ti). which signified the first 
sovereign Emperor of the Ch’ins ( Tsins ); nor when he introduced 
numerous benevolent reforms like the study of astronomy, the 
revision of calendar, and the abolition of many useless cere¬ 
monies; nor when he constructed grand roads throughout his vast 
Empire; nor when he signified the change in his royal status 
from that of a daring leader of a small family of the Ch’ins to 
that of a great monarch of China, that he attracted the attention 
of the eastern world, as when he embellished his capital with grand 
buildings one of which was the Hall of Audience in the great 
palace, which will be mentioned in Chapter V below; and when he 
constructed another palace on a grand scale, which was more of a 
scries of palaces than one building, with magnificent gardens 
attached to them all of which came to be known as the Palace of 
Delight.*"® It is this monarch who rightly believed that if he were 
strong at home he would be respected abroad; who towards the 
end of his reign extended his imperial sway over the State of 
Tonquin ( Tongking ); and whose “ terror of his arms went be¬ 
fore him, it is .said, into the kingdoms of Ava and Bengal.”*"^ 

The last named kingdoms are significant from our point of 
view. If Shih Huang-Ti’s conquest of Indo-China took place in 
the later years of his reign, we may legitimately assign the exten¬ 
sion of his arms towards Ava, which was one of the later capitals 
of Burma,*"® and Bengal between the years B. C. 214 — B. C. 210. 
It may be argued that the references to Ava and Bengal might 
have been added by the later Chinese historians; that they do 
not correctly indicate the imperial designs of Shih Huang-Ti; 
and that, therefore, it would be hazardous to maintain that China 
ever knew Bengal in the first quarter of the third century B. C. 
These objections do not carry us anywhere. There is no need to 
dismiss the assertions of the Chinese historians relating to Shih 
Huang-Ti and Bengal, as figments of their imagination, when we 
realize that the Chinese rulers in the later ages did cast their 
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covetous eyes on Bengal, as will be described in the following 
pages. It is clear that the origin of such aggrandizement is to be 
traced to the reign of Shih Huang-Ti in the early part of the third 
century B. C. 

We may now briefly enumerate some of the conclusions in 
regard to the contact of India with China. Whereas in thenorth- 
weslcrn regions of India, the two ancient nations came to know 
each ('thcr in the fifth century B. C., in the north-eastern parts of 
India, the dim expression of Chinese imperialism is visible only 
in the third century B. C. In either case it is earlier by three to 
four centuries than the age which the Western Sinologists are pre¬ 
pared to assign, viz., the first century B. C., to the contact between 
India and China. While we could certainly credit the Yiieh-chi 
with adding one more link to the chain that connected China with 
India, we cannot ignore the fact that long before those foreigners, 
who will figure in the next chapter, conquered the north-western 
parts of India, and gradually got absorbed by the Indian popu¬ 
lation, the ancient Indians and the Chinese had already come 
into touch with each other in the sphere of trade in the 
north-western, and, in the field of political ambition, in the north¬ 
eastern regions of India. This contact is to be dated to about 
the fifth century B. C. in one case,""' and to the third century 
B. C., in the other. 

The Chinese, who were thus drawn within the orbit of the 
Indian world, called India by the name Sliin-tuli which was evi¬ 
dently the name of the river Sindhu, Indus.It has also been 
spelt in various ways-T'ecn-C/iuh, Sliin-iiik or diik, T'ien-chu, 
Ken-toku, Shin-doku, Shen-tu, Si-Tien, and Si-Fang. The Rev. 
James Legge wrote that it was not understood how the earliest 
name for India, Sbin-tuk or duk, Scinde, came to be changed into 
Thicn-tuk. According to him, it was done by the Buddhists, who 
wished to give an auspicious name to the Fatherland of their Law, 
and who, therefore, called it “ The Heavenly Tuk Si-T'ien 
and Si-Fang, we may add, meant the “ Western Heaven ” and the 
“ Western Region ” respectively.'”" The name “ Western Heaven” 
or “ Heavenly Tuk ” indicated, strange enough, a most character¬ 
istic feature of the diplomatic relations between India and China 
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which will be described in the following pages. China’s missions 
to India were, on the whole, different to those which were usually 
associated with political objectives. They were, if one may 
venture to say so, of a higher plane which sought to meet 
something of the craving of the human spirit for which the then 
prevailing Chinese religious systems seem to offer no satisfactory 
solution.^® 



CHAPTER II 


THE INDIAN POLITICAL BACKGROUND 

For over a thousand years cordial relations prevailed between 
the *’ Western Heaven ”, as the Chinese called India, and the 
“ Middle Kingdom ”, as they called their own country. This long 
contact was illuminated by many diplomatic missions which, as 
related in the previous chapter, were less political and more 
religious and cultural in their nature. We shall see in the next 
chapter that, while the Chinese monarchs and people were anxious 
to know about the Land of the Sacred Law, the Indian rulers and 
scholars were equally sincere in reciprocating their good-wishes, 
and in maintaining friendly relations between the two countries. 
The long age extending from circa A. D. 300 to A. D. 1300 which 
forms the subject matter of this work, could be better appreciated 
if we were to have a resume of the political situation in India, from 
the time we left the thread of the narrative in the preceding 
volume. The picture of this country thus presented will have to 
be studied along with that of the ancient China which we have 
sketched in the previous pages of this work. 

We described in the preceding volume how the Mauryan 
Empire came to be divided among the grandsons of Emperor 
Asoka; and how in B.C. 185 Brhadratha, the last of the Mauryas, 

r 

was murdered hy Pusyamitra, who founded the Suhga dynasty. 
This line comprised ten rulers who reigned for 112 years, and came 
to an end in B. C. 72, when the last Sunga ruler Devabhuti was 
assassinated by his Brahman minister Kanva Vasudeva.^ The 
Kanvas held sway for forty-five years. The last of the Kanvas was 
dethroned by a king of the Satavahana family, or the Satakarnis, 
called by some the Andhras, in B.C. 28 or B.C. 27.® It has been 
assumed by historians that the Satavahanas held sway over 
Magadha for some time.® Whether this is accepted or not, it is 
clear that the suzerainty of northern India had temporarily passed 
into the hands of the Satavahanas, who reigned over a wide 
Empire most of which was in the Deccan. 

39 
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One of the many difficulties centering round the Satavahanas 

is that relating to their dates. Among the Satavahanas a most 

prominent ruler was Gautamiputra Satakarni, who reigned at the 

beginning of the second century A. D./ and whose wide conquests 

covered a large part of tlie Deccan and western India. Tliey arc 

eulogized in one of the Nasik hill inscriptions of his son and 

successor Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumayi who, according to Dr. Smith, 

married the daughter of the Saka ruler, the Mahaksatrapa Rudra- 

/ 

daniiin ( A. D. 143-A. D. 158 )/’ Tlic Satavahuna rule came lo 
an end in A. D. 2J8 or in A. D. 225 with Pulumayi IV.® 

Chronologically we should mention here the fortunes of king 
Kharavcla of Kalinga, who had overawed one of the Satakarni 
rulers. But in order to complete the picture of northern India, 
we may continue with the story of the home province of Emperor 
As'oka, Magadha, which figures very prominently in the history of 
the Indo-Chinese relations. It appears as if this once great 
kingdom had sunk into insignificance in the later ages.' We do 
not know what exactly was its condition in the earlier ages, nor 
the name of the king whom Kharavcla is said to have defeated.'’ 
But, as will be evident from the next chapter, Magadha cast an 
indescribable spell on the mind of the Chinese; and for quite a 
long time, Magadha or central India, as the Chinese called it, 
figured in the narratives of the Chinese historians as the sacred 
Buddhist land. This kingdom, therefore, appears to have existed 
throughout the early centuries of the Christian era, and will figure 
almost till the first quarter of the eighth century A. D. 

One of its feudatories was the kingdom Kausambi, ( modern 
Kosam on the Jamuna about thirty-one miles above the fort of 
Allahabad.)'' Kausambi was an important commercial centre near 
the rock hill of Pabhosa ( Prabhasa ) which was sacred to the 
Buddhists, since in the cave on that hill Buddha was said to have 
subdued a dragon.'® The Chinese held this hill in great venera¬ 
tion. Kausambi figures in coins from the early centuries B.C. for 
about three hundred years. They enable us to conclude that the 
kings of Kausambi were Buddhists." 

Kausambi was matrimonially connected with another small 
kingdom— that of Ahichchatra, twenty miles west of Bareilly in 
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the Uttar Pradesh. Together with Kampilya ( modern Kampil 
on the Ganges, opposite Badaon ), it comprised the ancient 
Pancala kingdom.^^ The kings of Pancala, as their names suggest. 
Bhanumitra, Bhadraghosa, Bhumitra, etc., were Hindus.^® 

Ahichchatra was dynastically allied with Mathura. This 
ancient kingdom is said to have extended to Delhi on the north, 
to Gwalior on the south, and to Ajmer on the west. According to 
the evidence of the Chinese pilgrim, Yiian Chwang (Hiucn 
Tsiang ), Mathura, so late as the seventh century A. D., was 800 
miles in circuit.*^ From the second century B. C., Mathura was 
under Hindu rulers. But from the second half of the first cen¬ 
tury B. C. till the first quarter of the third century A. D., it was 
ruled over Hy a prominent branch of the foreign Sakas called the 
Kusanas.^® Mathura was sacred to all—the Hindus, the Jains, 
and the Buddhists. It is this which probably explains why the 
Kusana king Huviska built a splendid Buddhist monastery in 
that holy city.'* 

The kingdom of Mathura was again dynastically connected 
with that of Bhairut ( Barhut, in the erstwhile Nargod State in 
Central India),'’ which was also a Buddhist State. It was here 
that the famou> visit of Emperor Ajatasatru to Buddha is depicted 
in bas reliefs in a stiipaM Barhut continued to be Buddhist 
centre in the early centuries of the Christian era, much in the 
same manner as Sanchi which w'c shall mention presently. 

Slightly to the north-east of Barhut was Kosala which was 
also a Buddhist kingdom. It was holy to the Buddhists because 
the Blessed One was of Kosala.'® Its capital Savatthi { Sravasthi 
on the upper course of the Rahti near the foot of the hills ) had 
become celebrated as the scene of many of Buddha’s most famous 
discourses.®* The kingdom of Kosala to which was allied that of 
Kasi, came to be considered as the rival of Magadha both in 
political precedence and in the Buddhist Church itself.®' We are 
in the dark as to its history in the first two centuries of the 
Christian era but it reappears as a kingdom in the days of 
Samudra Gupta ( fourth century A. D.) 

To the south-west of Kosala was the well known Buddhist 
kingdom of Vidisa. Its commercial importance lay in the fact 
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that it was the connecting link between the western sea-ports of 
Surhstra-Gujarat and Phtaliputra in the east, Sravasthi on the 
north-east, and Pratisthana, the capital of the Satavahanas, on the 
south-west Vidlsa (modern Besnagar) on the Vetravati (Betwa), 
near Bhilsa ( Sanchi) was the capital of Eastern Malwa, just as 
IJjjain was that of Western Malwa.®* It was to this kingdom that, 
as narrated in the preceding volume, during the fourteenth regnal 
year of king Bhagabhadra, the ambassador Heliodorus had come 
from the Yavana king Anticialdas of Taxila. This kingdom 
appears to have been a stronghold of Hinduism.®'’ 

For the present we have to be content with the above names 
of a few kingdoms in central India, although many other king¬ 
doms are mentioned in the Pauranic accounts which are not 
corroborated by the available sources of information. I'he one 
fact that is to be borne in mind about the above kingdom^ is that 
most of them lay on the important arteries of communication 
between Pataliputra, Iran, and the West through the Kabul 
valley.®'' The midland regions of India were thus connected with 
the north-western regions which wc may now briefly describe. 

There were two types of kingdoms in the north-western 
regions-thosc which were ruled over by the foreigners, and those, 
by Indian military corporations. The former were called by the 
general appellation of Yavanas, a name which does not adequately 
penote the country from where their rulers hailed. The history 
of these rulers is traceable to the times of Alexander the Great 
and after, which we have outlined in the preceding work. One of 
-Mexander the Great’s famous generals was Seleukos Nikator, who 
has likewise figured in the same work, and who was the monarch 
of Syria.®® During the reign of his grandson Antiochus II, Theos, 
of Syria ( B.C. 261 - B.C. 246 ), the great monarchy of Syria was 
reduced in extent by Arsakes, who founded the Parthian Empire 
( B. C. 250 ), and by Theodotos, who converted Bactria into an 
independent kingdom.®® The third in the line of Theodotos was 
Euthydemos, whose son Demetrius conquered a large part of 
north-western India including some parts of Kabul, the Punjab, 
and Sind ( circa B. C. 190 ).®® In a series of events his rival 
Eucratides, who had usurped the throne of Bactria ( circa B. C. 
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175 ), wrested some portion of the nort-western regions of India. 
Dr. Smith rightly stated that, during the confusion that followed, 
Greek princelin :s established themselves in these regions, two 
of whom have already figured in the preceding work. The last 
name in the dynasty of Eucratides was that of Heliocles, during 
whose reign a cataclysm of Central Asian tribes drowned all—the 
Bactrians, princes and princelings-in despair reducing them into 
insignificance.''*'’ 

We may here take up the thread of the narrative which we 
left above with the Partliians who, under Arsakes, had set up their 
independence in B. C. 250. The Parthians were intimately connect¬ 
ed with th( Sakas, the fusion between the two peoples, according 
to Professor Rapson, having taken place in the reign of the 
Parthian Emperor Mithradates II, the Great, (B.C. 123 - B.C. 88).®' 
Under his predecessor Mithradates I {circa B. C. 171 -B. C. 136), 
the Indo-Parthians had annc,xcd the provinces between the Indus 
and the Hydaspes or the Jheium to the large Parthian Empire.®® 
It appears that the Indo-Parthians held Kabul for about seventy 
years before conquering Taxila. The first ruler of Taxila was 
Manes, Maus, or Moga, who was followed by Azes. The fourth 
ruler was Goi.dopharnes {circa A. D. 20-A. D. 48), who is 
credited with the conquest of Sind, and who made himself in¬ 
dependent of the Parthian control. On his death (,A. D. 48 ) his 
kingdom was divided into that of Western Punjab, which fell to 
the share of bis brother’s son Abdagases, and that of Arachosia 
and Sind, to that of Orthagnes. The history of the Punjab under 
Abdagases is uncertain.®® But it was during this period that we 
see the aggrandizement of one of the main branches of foreigners 
called the Kusanas who, under Kujula Kadphises I, dispossessed 
the Indo-Parthians in the Punjab and set up the dynasty of the 
Kusanas ( middle of the first century A. D.)®^ 

At this stage mention may be made of the huge migrations of 
hordes of people in the second century B.C. from the western parts 
of China. These widespread rovings were responsible for bringing 
a famous Chinese ambassador almost to the confines of north¬ 
western India; and for giving ultimately to those regions and to a 
large part of northern India a most prominent family of foreign 
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rulers. Wc are referring to the Chinese ambassador-general 
Chang K’ien (Chang Ch’ien ) who, while going in search of the 
Yiieh-chi, was indirectly instrumental in drawing India and China 
closer together; and to the Kusanas, who gave to India the great 
Kaniska. 

The history of the migrations of the foreign tribes referred to 
above is the history of the Yiieh-chi, the Hsiung-Nu and the 
Sakas. The narratives of the Chinese historians supplemented by 
the statements of the Roman writers arc our only sources of 
information on this question. We have to go to early Chinese 
history in order to understand the genesis of this cataclysm of 
tribal migrations that had permanent elfects on Indian history. In 
the reign of the Han Emperor Wu-Ti ( B. C. 140- B. C. 87 ), a 
pastoral and horse-using people called the Hsiung-Nu (Hiung-Nii), 
who were akin to the Tartars, and who are supposed to have 
been the forefathers of the Huns, as mentioned in an earlier 
context, renewed their depredations which they had started 
earlier under their king Mehe. His son Lao Chang invaded the 
provinces of Kansu ( Kansuh) and Shensi. His diplomatic 
success against the Chinese Emperor, whose daughter Lao Chang 
demanded in marriage, and the death of the Chinese general Wang 
Kua who, on his failure to conquer the Tartars, committed suicide, 
emboldened the Tartar king, who now prosecuted a war against 
a people who lived to the south of his kingdom ( B.C. 165 ). These 
were the Yiieh-chi ( Yiie-chi, Yiieh-Ti ), the inhabitants of the 
regions now represented by the Kansu and Kokonor provices, and 
by a considerable part of the southern half of the Gobi desert. 
Defeated and driven by their powerful northern neighbours the 
Hsiung-Nu, the Yiieh-chi were compelled to quit their homes and 
seek elsewhere their independence. They retreated westwards 
along the T’ien Shen range to the country of Trans-Oxiana.*® At 
this the Emperor Wu-Ti sympathized with their sufferings, and, as 
we shall sec in the next chapter, sent his general Chang K’ien in 
search of them. This had far-reaching effects on the future rela¬ 
tions between India and China. 

Here in the West there lived a tribe called the Si, Sai, Sse, 
Sek, or Sakas, in the region of Sogdiana. Driven from that region 
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by the Yiieh-chi, the Sakas invaded Bactria. When the Chinese 
ambassador Chang K’ien visited the Yiieh-chi, the latter were settled 
on the north of the Oxus. The Yiieh-chi next conquered Bactria 

t 

where they settled down, driving the Sakas out. But their progress 
westwards was stopped by the Parthians. The westward migration 
of the Yiieh-chi covered thirty to forty years.^® The Kusana king 
Kujiila Kadphises I ( accession circa A. D. 40) is said to have 
belonged to the Yiieh-chi tribe.®’ The rule of the Yiieh-chi over 
Gandhara may be said to have lasted till the fifth century A. D. 
when they were overrun by the Huns.®® 

The Sakas thus driven by the Yiieh-chi from Bactria finally 
made their ay to India.®'-' Their first settlement was Ki-pin which 
Professor Rapson identified with Kapis'a ( Kafiristan ), but which, 
according to Professor Sten Konow, meant Gandhara.'*® Without 
entering into the difficult question as to which were the routes 

r 

along which the Sakas came to India, concerning which there 
seems to be a diversity of opinion among scholars, it might be noted 
that the Yi'ieh-chi gradually established their sway over the Indus 
delta ( first century B. C. till first century A. D.), and then extended 
tlieir rule over Surastra and North Gujarat in the south-east and 
Mathura in the north-east. The exact date of the foundation of 

p 

the Saka rule in Mathura is still unsettled. But that ancient city 
along with Taxila, Surastra, and North Gujarat continued to be 
under the Sakas for quite a long time.** 

t 

Of the Saka kingdoms that of Taxila occupied a unique 
position in the sense that it lay on the main route from the Kabul 
valley to the Indian plains. It had come under the sway of the 
Indo -Parthians, as stated above, from whom the Yiieh-chi under 
Kujula Kadphises I had wrested it ( middle of the first century 
A. D. ). Kujula Kadphises I was followed by Kadphises II, also 
called by the Chinese Yen-Kao-Ching, or Yen-Kao-Tsin-Tai, 
whose reign is significant from our point of view. The exact 
dates of his reign arc still unsettled. But we may accept Dr. Smith’s 
dates for him— A. D. 78 till A. D. 120.*® He was succeeded in 
A. D. 120 by Kaniska (A. D. 120—A. D. 160), who was the 
greatest king of the line, and whose vast Empire stretched from 
the confines of Pamir to the borders of Bihar.King Kaniska’s 
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conquests of certain Chinese provinces lying to the north of Tibet 
and to the cast of Pamir, had far reaching consequences on the 
Indo-Chinese relations. The Kusana Empire under his successors 
Huviska, Vasiska, and Vasudeva hastened to its downfall amidst 
circumstances which are not very clear. The last Kusana king 
Vasudeva is, as we shall narrate in the next chapter, supposed to 
figure in the history of the Indo-Chinese relations. The Kusana 
power lingered on in the Punjab till the fifth century A. D. when, 
as in the case of the Yueh-chi of Giindhara, they succumbed 
to the onrush of the Huns.*' 

Tile Ksatrapas of Gujarat and Suriistra, according to Dr. 
Bhagavanlal Indraji, were of the same race as the Sakas. Their 
advent into Surastra and North Gujarat was placed by the same 
eminent scholnr some time after B.C. 160 when, a.s a consequence 
of the overthrow of the Greek rule in Bactria, several chiefs of 
foreign extraction came from Bactria to Upper India and spread 
thciiiseives to Sind and North Gujarat.** The Saka origin of 
most of those tribes, particularly of those who ruled in Sind and 
Surastra, is suggested by their title Ksatrapa or Maha-Ksatrapa, 
by the fact that they had migrated from Sakastene ( modern 
Sistan ), and by one of them ( Usavadata, Rsabadata ) being called 
a Saka himself.*-* There were about twenty-seven Ksatrapa rulers, 
the greatest of them being the Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman { A.D. 
143 — c/rca A. D. 158 ). His reign is important from the following 
points of view:—his wide conquests which extended from Bhilsain 
the north-east to Sind in the west, including Kabul and Kathiawad, 
and from Mount Abu in the north to Damanganga in the south, 
and which included the land of the Yaudheyas and the Empire of 
king Satakarni of the Deccan.In addition to this his reign is 
memorable because of his alliance with China which will be men¬ 
tioned in the next chapter. Of his successors Ksatrapa X, 
Sanghadhman { A. D. 222 — A. D. 226 ), deserves a passing word, 
because of a profitless controversy centering round his alleged 
embassy to the Roman Emperor Elagabalus (Heliogobalus ) 
discussed in the previous volume.** The last known Ksatrapa 
ruler was Ksatrapa XXVi I, also called Skanda (? ), whose date is 
uncertain.*** 
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The Sakas of Mathura were in some way connected with 
f' those of Taxila.^* Their dates are not known but on the basis of 
their coins it has been presumed by Professsor Rapson that they 
were firmly established in Mathura by the middle of the first 
century B. C. The Sakas continued to rule in Mathura till the 
days of the Guptas.®" 

In addition to the foreigners who ruled in the north-western 
regions of India, there were the ancient military corporations 
some of whom figure in the works of Panini and Kautilya.®' In 
the first two centuries B.C., the following corporations are notice¬ 
able in coins — the Yaudheyas, the Arjunayanas, the Udumbaras, 
the Kuliitas, and the Kunindas or t'lc Kuliiidas. Of these the 
Yaudheyas .vere probably the most prominent. They occupied 
both the banks of the Sutlej and the lower doub on the Sutlej. 
They were broken up into three sections — the Yaudheyas proper, 
the Bagris, and the Bhatis.®- We have seen above that the Maha- 
ksatrapa Rudradaman conquered the Yaudheyas. They, however, 
continued to exist till the days of Samudra Gupta.®® Their con¬ 
temporaries were the Arjunayanas, who lived near the land of 
the Trigartas.®* The Arjunayanas also continued to exist till the 
times of Samudra Gupta. The third corporation w.ts that of the 
Udumbaras or Audumbaras, who seem to have lived in the 
erstwhile Nurpur State with its capital at i’athankot.®® The 
fourth corporation consisting of the Trigartas occupied the 
districts of Katoch or Kangra perhaps as far as the Jalandhara 
district.®® The Kulutas and Kunindas have left their name behind 
them in the Kulu valley, their modern descendants being called 
Kunets of Kulu and Kunwar.®’ 

The kingdoms in western and southern India in the third 
century A. D. were the following:— that of the Siitakarnis, who 
seem to have come to an end in the second or early third century 
A. D.; those of Punnata, Kadamba, Alupa, Ganga, Bara, Cera, 
Pallava, and Cola families. The dates of the last two dynasties 
arc more uncertain than those of the preceding ones.®® On the 
eastern coast was the ancient kingdom of Kaliiiga which was 
famous both as a Buddhist anda Jaina centre. In addition to these 
there were other kingdoms about which no details are available. 
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They were Vidarbha ( Bcrar ), Anga ( Monghyr and BhagaJpur ), 
Vanga ( Birbhum, Murshidabad, Burdawan, and Nadia), Pundra 
( Chota Nagpur), Suhma ( Bankura and Midnapur ), and Pragj- 
yotisa ( Assam ) in the extreme east/'* 

On the decline of the Guptas there was a struggle for power 
between the various dynasties. The Later Guptas seem to have con¬ 
tinued to exist in Magadha till the first quarter of the eighth cen¬ 
tury A. 0.'“ The first struggle for supremacy was between the Pus- 
pabhtitis of Sthanesvara, the Maukharis of Kanyakubja, the Gau- 
das of Karnasuvarna, tlie Bhagadattas ofPragjyotisa, and the Later 
Guptas. At the end of the struggle the Puspabhutis emerged as the 
dominant power in northern India at the beginning of ilic seven tli 
century, with their capital at Kanouj. The most famou; name 
in the dynasty of the Puspabhutis is that of Hars;ivardhana, wlio 
will figure iirominently in the history of the Indo-Chinese relations 
in the next chapter. After his death his capital ( Kanouj ) became 
the bone of contention between the kings of Kashmir, the Palas of 
Bengal and Bihar, the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Bhinmal in the Mount 
Abu region, and the Rastrakutas of the Deccan, in this second 
struggle for supremacy the Gurjara-Pratiharas conquered Kanouj. 
This was just before A. D. 836.' ' The Gurjara -Pratihara Empire 
began to crumble in the first quarter of the tenth century A. D. 

( A. D. 916 ), when the Turks began to appear on the north-west 
of India. From that time till A. D. 1200 and after, the Muslims 
gradually spread their power over northern India.®- 

The dynasties of western and southern India during the 
period from the sixth till the end of the twelfth centuries A.D., which 
will be described below in the chapter on the Later Embassies* 
were the Early Western Calukyas of Badami, the Ceras of Kerala, 
and the Co|as of the Tamil land. In the twelfth century will appear 
the Hoysalas and the Yadavas or Seunas in western India; and 
various dynasties in Orissa and in the eastern regions. Of these 
the chronology of the Early Western Calukyas, the Hoysalas, and 
the Yadavas or Seunas is by far more settled than that of the 
Colas whose history, excepting in regard to a few great names, 
still awaits clarification."® These royal families do not by any 
means exhaust the long list of rulers in western and southern 
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i India. In the history of the Indo-Chinese relations, at least with 
I the available information at our disposal, the most promineni 
royal families that had some dealings with China, are restrictec 
to some of those mentioned above. 



CHAPTER lil 


EARLY EMBASSIES ( A. 1). rm) 

In the previous chapter it was stated that the Hsiung-Nu 
or the Tartar forefathers of the Huns were responsible for 
the mass movement of the Yueh-chi who, while going west¬ 
wards, in their turn brought about a widespread migration of the 
S ikas in the direction of India.* The westward march of the 
Yueh“Chi filled the imagination and enkindled the sympathy of 
one of the most adventurous generals in History. This was Chang 
K'ien concerning whom VvC may give a few more details than 
those mentioned in the previous pages of this work. We shall 
first narrate the events leading to his celebrated cjuest in search of 
the Yueh-chi, and then dwell on the importance of one of his 
recommendations concerining the route to India. 

The events leading to the Chang K’icn's celebrated march 
westward refer to the early years of the Han Emperor Wu-Ti, 
who succeeded Emperor King-Tiin B.C. 140,- A few years earlier, 
probably in B. C. 165, the Yiich-chi had been threatened by the 
Hsiung-Nu.‘^ The latter continued to prosecute the war against the 
Yiieh-chi, when Emperor Wu-Ti was busy making strenuous pre¬ 
parations on his western borders against the Hsiung-Nu them¬ 
selves.^ The Yueh-chi were compelled to quit their homes by the 
Hsiung-Nu. When the tale of their defeat was brought to the notice 
of Emperor Wu-Ti, he loudly expressed his commisseration w'ith 
their hard fate, and turning to his Council of Ministers asked “in 
the spirit of Arthur proposing a quest ofhis Knights”, if there were 
any one sufficiently adventurous who could follow the wanderers 
and bring them back. “With the promptitude of a Galahad ”, 
Chang K’ien volunteered to make the attempt, and to track from 
one end of Asia to the other the relies of that unfortunate race.** 

Chang K’ien set out on his memorable march accompanied 
by one hundred devoted companions, but on entering the country 
of the Hsiung-Nu, they were all made prisoners. The story affirms 
that they were kept in confinement for ten years at the end of 
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® which they made good their escape, and continued their journey 
in search of the Yueh-chi. They visited many western lands, and 
finally reached that of the Yiich-chi with whom they lived for 
one year. Chang K’ien’s great desire was to persuade them to 
return to China, but the Yiich-chi could not be induced to go back, 
to their mother country. On failing to achieve his mission Chang 
K'ien returned to China, bringing with him a good deal of in¬ 
formation about the western countries through which he had 
travelled but with only one of his companions, tlic rest having 
all perished in the course of the quest. Me drew up a memo¬ 
randum describing what he had seen. This report threw much light 
on the geography of Asia but not of India. Among his most 
important <" bscrvations was the one which mentioned the advan¬ 
tages which China might derive from a shorter land route to India 
through Szchuen, which was gradually falling into the hands of 
Emperor Wu-Ti.*' 

The shorter route to India which he recommended in his 
report, was not through the north-western regions, but through 
the southern province.s of China, The Emperor accepted it, and, 
as is related by the industrious Chinese historian of the middle 
ages, Ma-Twan-Lin, whom w'c .shall have to cite frequently 
below, the Emperor sent an expedition of ten persons by the west 
and south in search of Shin-too ( India ).' They, however, fared 
very badly at the hands of the people living beyond the frontiers. 
Only one party succeeded in penetrating into YUn-nan, but was 
ignominiously turned back before it had passed into the border 
of Shensi.'* 

There is no denying the fact that General Chang K’ien had 
established his reputation as a great ambassador-general. We 
could certainly construe his westward sojourn in scarcli of the 
Yijeh-chi as an instance of an envoy's attempting to fulfil a mis¬ 
sion which his monarch had entrusted him. But there is nothing 
in the Chinese accounts to suggest that, vvlien the ambassador- 
general went in scarcli of the Yiieh-chi, eitlier he or his royal 
master had the slightest intention of utilizing the advantages of a 
possible alliance with the Yiich-chi against the traditional enemies 
of the Chinese, the Hsinng-Nu, w hom kmperor Wu-Ti had three 
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times cowed down without breaking them.® Much less could we 
maintain that, when Emperor Wu-Ti dispatched General Chang- 
K'ien in the direction of the Yuch-chi, who had gone westwards, 
that Chinese monarch ever contemplated an alliance with the 
Yiieh-chi of India against the Hsiung-Nu. Professor Latourette, 
while describing the movements of the Yiicb-chi and the work of 
General Chang K’ien, writes that some of the YUeh-chi, later on 
invaded north-western India, and in the early years of the 
Christian era, under the Kusana dynasty, were responsible for 
important cultural developments. ‘-It was a mark of statesman¬ 
ship on the part of Wu-Ti that he attempted to form an alliance 
with them against their common enemy the Hsiung-Nu. The 
envoy whom he cliose to effect this purpose was Chang Ch'ien 
who seems, indeed, to have suggested the plan.” 

There is nothing in the Chinese accounts which we have 
cited above to warrant the above conclusion regarding Chang 
K’ien. It will be clear from a cursory chronological review that 
neither Emperor Wu-Ti nor General Chang K'ien could be 
associated with an alliance with the Kusanas who, as already 
remarked in the earlier chapter on the political conspectus of 
northern India, were undoubtedly a most prominent branch of 
the Yijeh-chi. But the Han Emperor Wu-Ti, as remarked above, 
reigned from B. C. 140 till B. C. 86, which is evidently also the 
period of the ambassador-general Chang-K’ien. The first ruler of 
the Kusanas was, as we have also seen above, Kujula Kadphises I, 
who reigned from A. D. 43 till A. D. 78.“ Therefore, the dates of 
Emperor Wu-Ti, of his illustrious ambassador-general Chang 
K’ien, and of the first ruler of the Kusana dynasty Kujola Kad¬ 
phises 1, are wide apart. In the history of Imperial China there 
were ten rulers, including the usurper Wang Mang, intervening 
after the initial year of Emperor Wu-Ti and before the last year of 
KujQla Kadphises I, viz., Chao-Ti (B. C. 86 — B. C. 73), Hiuen-Ti 
( B. C. 73 — B. C. 48 ), Yuen-Ti ( B. C. 48 — B. C. 32 ), Ching-Ti 
( B. C. 32 — B. C. 6 ), Gai-Ti ( B. C. 6 — A. D. J ), Ping-Ti 
( A. D. 1 — A. D. 6 ), the usurper Wang Mang ( A. D. 6 — A. 
D. 23 ), Ti-Yuen { A. D. 23 — A. D. 25 ), Kwang Wu-Ti ( A. D. 
25 — A. D. 58 ), and Ming-Ti ( A. D. 58 — A. D. 76 ). There- 
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fore, it is chronologicalJy impossible to associate the rise of the 
Kusanas in India ( A. D. 40 — A. D. 78 ) with the Han Emperor 
Wu-Ti ( B. C. 140 — B. C. 86 ). If this cannot be done one fails 
to see how one could maintain that General Chang K’ien had 
anything to do with the Kusanas of India. 

In addition to this diiricuky, there is the other one relating 
to what Chang K'icn recommended to Emperor Wu-Ti, and to 
the picture which that ambassador-general had in his mind of 
India. We have seen above that the utmost he .suggested to the 
Emperor was a shorter route to India through the southern provin¬ 
ces of China. There is nothing to suggest in the accounts of the 
Chinese historians that Chang K’icn had anything else in his 
mind. Indeed, if the great Chinese historian Ssu-ma-ch’ien, who 
has already figured in the introduction above, is to be believed, 
it was only a trifling information which Emperor Wu-Ti received 
from General Chang K’ien relating to India, in Ssu-ma-ch’ien's 
great work Sze-ke, it is related that Chang K’ien merely informed 
the Emperor that Chin-too (India) was situated tothe cast of Ta-hia 
( Bactria ), the capital of which was Lan-she ( Lan-chi The 
Chinese ambassador-general, no doubt, came across in Ta-hia 
( Bactria ) definite evidence of a close commercial intercourse 
between that country and India. When he was in Bactria in 
B. C. 126, he saw there stems of bamboos like those in the Shu 
country (modern Szchuen ). He inquired of the Bactrians as to 
how they had obtained those bamboos. Some men of Ta-hia 
replied— “ Our merchants procure them in the markets of 
Chin-too, which is T’cen-choo (India ). Some call this kingdom 
Mo-kea-To ( Magadha ), others name it Po-lo-mun (Country 
of the Brahmans ); it is situated to the south of the Tsung-ling 
( or Blue Mountains ), distant some thousands of // to the south¬ 
east of the Yueh-chi.”“ 

The evidence of the Chinese historian, who recorded the 
above information from the Bactrian bamboo .merchants relating 
to the trade between that country and India in B. C. 126, is of 
particular importance in as much as it proves that, in the last 
quarter of the second century B, C., the trade between India and 
Bactria had already been established. The information given to 
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General Chan K’icn is useful not only from that point of view 
but also in understanding another detail relating to the concept 
of India in the mind of the Chinese. It docs not appear Ironi t!ie 
narrative of the Chinese historian that the Chinese ever considered 
India as a whole. To them this vast sub-continent was made up 
of Five Indies. This is evident when we read the following accounts 
of the country as given by Ma-Twan-Lin in his cncyclopiedic work 
called Wan-H'.'cn-T'Iiuni^-Kaau [Wen Hsien K'no) or Deep 

Researches into Ai!eie)it Monumenis, and as having emanated (rom 
Bactrian merchants, \vhv> w'ere replying to the questions of 
Chang K'ien as to how they had come across the stems of Indian 
bamlwos in Bactria. Tiie\' related the following :— 

' This country ( meaning Shin-Too or India ) is about o(),0U() 
sejuare // in extent, it is divided internally into live Indias (Indies): 
the first is termed Middle or Central India; the second Eastern 
India; the third Southern Indi.i. the fourth Western India, and the 
fifth Northern India. Each of these divisions of the territory 
contains several thousands of/;, and fortified cities, surrounded 
with walls, and towns of the second order, arc 'placed a few 
hundred // apart. 

“ .Southern India as houii'Jed by the Great Sea ( the Gulf of 
Bengal); Northern India is .situated opposite to the .Snowy 
Mountains { Seue-shan, Himalayas ); on tlie four sides there are 
mountains sloping to the south, and a valley which crosses them 
forms the gale ( or entrance j of the kingdom. Eastern India is 
bounded on the cast by the Great Sea, as well as by Fu-nan 
( Pegu ) and Lin-e { Siam ), which are separated only by a little 
sea. Western India adjoins Ke-pin ( Cophcncs ) Po-Sze (Persia); 
Central India is situated in the middle of the four other divisions 
of India. 

The above concept of a continent containing Five Indias or 
Indies which the Chine.>c historian Ma-Twan-Lin would make the 
Baclrians relate to General Chang K'ien, is important for our 
purpo.se. In the first place, it clearly denotes that the Chinese did 
not possess the concept of a large single country called India but 
of Jive different regions which they designated as Five Indias or 
Five indies. This will have to be remembered in our description 
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of the various embassies v, hich, according to the above mentioned 
Chinese historian, are said to have gone to China from India. 
And, secondly, to the Bactrian merchants from whom Chang 
K’icn is supposed to have received the above concept of India, 
it virtually meant the kingdom of Mo-kea-To or Magadha 
which, as they also relate, was alternately called Po-lu-man or the 
Country of the Brahmans. This agrees very well with the rough 
sketch of the political condition of nortiicrn India delineated in the 
previous chapter. While describing the downfall of the Mauryas, it 

t 

was stated that the Sungas succeeded the Mauryas. Now the age 
during which the rulers of the Sung:] dyn:isly beginning with 
Pusyamitra and ending vviili Dcvabh?;iti reigned was from circa 
B, C, 185 till B. C\ It is well known tii.il the Sunga rulers 

followed the orthodox Hindu fiidi; that Pusyuniiiru revived and 
celebrated the asramedha or horse sucrilicc; and that he indulged 
in a savage persecution of Buddhism, burning monasteries, and 
slaying monks from Magadha to Jdlandhar in the Punjab. 
Admitting that there might be some clement of e.Kaggcralion in 
this description as given by the later Tibetan historian Taranath,^^^^ 
it is an established fact that, both during the Sunga period and 
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that of the successors o^'the Sungas, the Kanvas, Magadha from 
where they reigned was under the orthodox Hindu influence 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the Bactrian merchants should 
have described Magadha as the land of the Brahmans. To lh(^ 
ambassador-general Chang Khcn what was of some consequence 
was not the faith of the rulers of Magadha so much as the possibi¬ 
lity of opening up trade routes from the southern provinces of 
China to India, whose articles of trade he had seen in Bactria. 

If the great Chinese historian Ssu-raa-ch'ien is to be relied upon, 
Chang K’icn merely gave the location of India, while narrating 
the events of his memorable sojourn, to Emperor Wu-Ti.*^^^ 

Whatever might be the sketchy information Chang K'ien 
might have given to Eanperor Wu-Ti abcuil India, he deserves to 
be remembered in the History of Diplomacy as the greatest ambas¬ 
sador of the ancient times in the eastern world. Long after his 
death in B. C. 114, he was remembered as the ambassador who 
had opened a new world—the World of the West~to the Chinese; 
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and as deserving of the regard of all the Easterners. A legend 
grew around this indomitable Chinese ambassador gcncic 
tor many years after his death, Chinese envoys to the West stated 
as their passport that they were his countrymen.. The mere 
mention of his name, as is related by the Chinese historian Ssu- 
ma-ch’ien, was regarded as a guarantee of good Aiith.'^i From 
the point of view of the communication between China and India, 
Chung Jv'icn’s endeavours are noteworthy. He had dreamt of a 
shorter route to India through ^'un-nan and the adjoining pro¬ 
vinces hi the second century B. C. The possibility of translating 
his dream into a reality was demonstrated by the British military 
engineer. Major H. R. Davis, early in the twentieth century 
A. D.2^ 

The desire of the ancient Chinese to trade with the people of 
this country raises the question of routes along which not only 
the commerce but also the embassies seem to have traversed. The 
sources of information regarding the routes connecting India 
through Central Asia with China arc the accounts of Western and 
Chinese historians, and the record of travels undertaken by the 
Chinese Buddhist monk Fa Hicn ( A. D. 399 — A. D. 414 ), who 
went in search of the Buddhist books on discipline. To these 
from the Indian side we have to add the Jcitaka stories which 
contain many details relating to the international routes and the 
economic conditions during the centuries preceding the Christian 
era. According to the Western ( Greek and Roman ) writers, 
there were at least two main routes from China to the West, 
one of which branched olf to the north-western regions of India. 
This was in the second and first century B. C. There was a 
northern trade route to China running through Mongolia. It was 
independent of the routes through Chinese Turkestan. This seems 
to have touched Ferghana ( in the upper valley of the Jaxartes, 
west of modern Sinking )p from where traders reached the 
Kabul valley and came across the passes to the Indian markets. 

From the accounts of the writers that accompanied Alexander 
the Great, and from the history of the later Indo-Bactrian 
invaders, it is possible to form an idea of the main routes into 
India from the Kabul valley. That valley was connected with 
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the Oxus-Caspian basin. The main road from that basin con¬ 
verged on Kabul from where one route passed into the provinces 
of Ariana ( Herat) on the west, and Arachosia ( Kandahar ) on 
the south-west, leading ultimately into Sind. The other route 
starting from Kabul passed through Gandhara ( which according 
to Professor Rapson, comprised Peshawar and Rawalpindi ) on 
the south-east into India. The total distance of the road from 
Charikar ( Alexandria on the Caucasus ) to Kabul, according 
to Professor Rapson, was forty miles. From Kabul through 
Kandahar to South Kathiawad it was 2038 miles. The other route 
starting from Kabul passed through Jalalabad ( which, according 
to the same eminent historian, was Nagara ), Peshawar ( Puspa- 
pura ), Shahdheri ( Taxila ), Jhelum ( Nicaea ) Sialkot ( Sakala ), 
Bcas { Hyphasis ), Sutlej ( at Rurar ), to the Jumuna at 
Karnal ( old bed ). It was only 635 miles.^^ According to this 
estimate there appear to be eight stages from Kabul to Karnal. 
Professor H. G. Rawlinson, however, relying more on the evidence 
of Megasthenes, writes that there were eight stages in the royal 
road from the frontiers of India to Pataliputra. According to this 
scholar, the royal road started from Peukelaotis ( Puskal^vati 
which, according to Professor Rapson, was Charsadda) to Taxila 
from where it reached the Indus and thence the Jhelum to the Beas. 
From here it went to the Sutlej, thence to the Jamuna from where 
probably via Hastinapura, it went to the Ganges. From the Ganges 
the road ran from a town called Rhodopha from where it reached 
Kalinipax (which is supposed to be Kanyakubja or Kanouj). 
From here it reached the great town of Prayaga from where it 
reached Pataliputra.®® 

The Chinese pilgrim Fa-Hien, who travelled to India between 
the years A. D. 399 and A. D. 414, has given details of his memo¬ 
rable sojourn. He left the imperial capital Changnan, ( Ch’angnan, 
Changan, Ch’angan, Hisan-fu, modern Sian )®* for the Sandy 
Desert. He passed through Lung (comprising the western part 
of Shensi and eastern part of Kansu, modern Lung-chow in the 
extreme west of Shensi), and came to the kingdom of K’een-Kwei 
(somewhere in modern Lan-Chao, Kansu). Then he reached 
Now-T’an (in the western part of the Chinese Empire ), crossed 
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the mountain Yang-low, and reached the emporium of Chang -3 ih 
(in Kan-Chau department, Kansu, near the Great Wall). He 
next reached after travelling for seventeen days (about 1,500 //) 
the rugged, barren, and hilly country of Shan-Shen (south of and 
not far from the Lake Lob). Traversing north-west he came 
to the country of Woo-e ( unidentified, perhaps either Karaschar 
or between that and Kutscha ). Going south-westwards he and 
his companions passed through an uninhabited country, and then 
reached Yu-teen ( Khoten, a large district on the south-west of 
the Gobi desert, its town now called Ilchi; and its Sanskrit name 
being Kustana). From Yu-teen, Fa-Hien went onwards for 
twenty-five days till he reached the kingdom of Tsze-hoh { un¬ 
identified but, according to Rev. Beal, it might have been Yarkand 
which was, however, to the north-west of Khoten ). 

Then travelling south for four days, he reached the Ts’ung-Ling 
mountains, and came to the country of Yu-hwuy ( unidentified 
but probably among the Onion mountains ). Crossing the hills for 
twenty days be then came to K'eeb-ch'a ( unidentified but sup¬ 
posed to be either Kashmir or Iskardu, or Kartchou, or the anci¬ 
ent tribe on the Paropamisus, or, according to Rev. Lcggc, Ladak). 
Here he came into the midst of the Onion Range from where he 
went westwards towards northern India. This region was also 
called the land of the Snowy mountains crossing which he came 
to a small kingdom called T’o-leih (unidentified; according to 
some, the country of the Daradas; but according to Rev. Legge, 
the eastern bank of the Indus ). 

Going south-westwards for fifteen days and following the 
course of the Snowy Range, he came across the course of the 
Indus. After crossing the Indus, he came immediately to the 
kingdom of Woo-chang ( Udyana, just to the north of the Punjab, 
the country along the Subhavastu, now called Swat). Going 
eastwards for five days, he came to Gandhara. Seven days’ journey 
to the east brought Fa-Hien to Taksasila ( which he locates 
on the western side of the Indus, between that river and Gandhara; 
while the ruins of Shahdheri, representing Taxila proper, are 
between the Indus and the Jhelum or Hydaspes ). Going south¬ 
wards from Gandhara ( and not from Taxila ) in four days he 
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came to the kingdom of Purusapura ( Peshawar). Travelling 
sixteen yojanas he came to the city of He-low (Hidda, west of 
# Peshawar, and five miles south of Jalalabad ) on the borders of 
" the country of Nagara. Proceeding southwards and crossing the 
; Little Snowy mountains, he came to the kingdom of Lo-e (Rohi, 
a part of Afghanistan). 

Travelling southwards for ten days, he came to the kingdom 
of Poh-na ( or Bannu ). Going for three days, and again crossing 
the Indus he came to the country of Pe-T’oo (Bhida, a part of the 
Punjab ). Sojourning south-eastwards he came to the country of 
' Ma-T’aou-lo ( Mathura ). He still followed the course of the 
. P’oo-na ( Jamuna ). Proceeding south-eastwards for eighteen 
yojanas he came to the kingdom of Sankasya (modern Samkassam, 
a village forty-five miles north-west of Kanouj ); and thence 
travelling south-eastwards for seven yojanas he arrived at Kanya- 
kubja ( Kanouj ). 

Crossing the Ganges and going south for three yojanas, he 
came to the village of A-Le.. (unidentified) from where south-east¬ 
wards over a distance of three yojanas, he came to Sha-che 
( Saketa ). Then journeying southwards for eight yojanas, he came 
to the city of Srhvasti ( represented by the modern ruins of Sahet- 
Mahet) in the kingdom ofKosala. Travelling fifty li westwards, he 
came to the town of Too-Wei ( Tadwa, nine miles to the west of 
Sahet-Mahet). He then travelled less than a yojana to the east, 
and came to the desolated city of Kapilavastu, and twelve yojanas 
eastwards, he came to Kus'inagara. Journeying south-eastwards 
for twelve yojanas he came to the land of the Lichchavis, Vaisali. 
Four yojanas eastwards he came to the confluence of five rivers 
(unidentified but not far from Patna). Having crossed the river, 
he came to Phtaliputra in the kingdom of Magadha.*' 

Barring such of the adjustments which might have been made 
from time to time by various travellers to suit their needs, it seems 
as if we have to accept the route taken by Fa-Hien as the basis 
on which most of the political and academic ambassadors and 
scholastic travellers came from China to India, or went from this 
country to that land. In terms of the main stages, the route from 
Pataliputra went either via Banaras or Srhvasti to Mathura from 
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where crossing the Sutlej and the Indus, it reached Peshawar (with 
the option of going through Bannu), and thence to Gandhara. 
From there the traveller to China took a north-eastern route to 
Khoten from where he went directly northwards to Woo’-e ( near 
Kutcha or Khuldja). He again took a south-easterly route 
through Shen-Shen, due eastwards to Chang-Yih from where 
going south-eastwards through Lan Chow and Lung, he reached 
the Chinese capital of Chang-nan.®® 

As an alternate route to the above long and tedious one, was 
the oceanic route which Fa-Hien himself followed in the early part 
of the fifth century A. D, Four centuries before Fa-Hien’s 
departure to China, the oceanic route to China had already become 
popular. While narrating the events of the age of Ch'ong-Wang 
( B. C. 1115 - B. C. 1079), during whose reign the magnetic needle 
or the mariner’s compass had been discovered. Dr. Hirth wrote 
that that ancient monarch received the news that the ambassadors 
from a distant foreign kingdom called the Yiie-Ch’ang had arrived 
with presents to do him homage. They had come from the south 
of the country of Kiau-Chi (Kiao-Chi) (modern Tungking, Tong- 
king, the centre of which was is the delta and the valley of Red 
River In this connection Dr. Hirth affirmed that later Chinese 
historians placed them at the very spot where during the early 
centuries of the Chirstian era, the embassies from India and Syria 
(Ta-Tsin) disembarked, in order to be conveyed to the Chinese 
court, and where, according to the Shui-king-chu, a geographical 
record of the fifth century A.D., ships used to start for the journey 
south to the islands of the Malaya Peninsula. Dr. Hirth identified 
this place, where Indian and Syrian ambassadors disembarked for 
journeying towards the Chinese capital, with Ptolemy’s city of 
athigara, the terminus of shipping enterprises in the Far East 
according to Western classical authors,”^® 

Tongking in southern China had thus become the place of 
disembarking for Indian ambassadors on their way from India to 
the Chinese capital in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

We would not be wrong in assuming that it might have been in 
use in the first four or five centuries B. C. when, as we have seen 
above, the contact between India and China seems to have been 
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established. This would mean that the routes along which the 
ancient Indians contacted the ancient Chinese were not necessarily 
15 confined to the long, tedious, and robber-ridden desert and moun- 
5 tain tracts of the north-west, but the comparatively safer and 
: nearer routes through the eastern seas to the south of China from 
where traders, priests, and ambassadors could reach the Chinese 
capital without fear f being waylaid and murdered on the roads. 
In this connection it is worthwhile noticing here that, as already 
remarked in the earner work on Indias's Diplomatic Relations with 
the West, there is enough evidence of India’s trading with Egypt 
and the adjoining countries in the first century A. D. The Ptole¬ 
maic gravestone with Buddhist symbols discovered by Sir Flin¬ 
ders Petrie at Alexandria,®*^ should only help us to substantiate 
' further the facts which need not be repeated here, but which un¬ 
doubtedly prove that in the early centuries of the Christian era 
there was a close contact between India and Egypt and its sur¬ 
rounding regions. It follows that, if the Indian seamen could 
sail westwards to Egypt, they could as well have gone eastwards 
to the ports bordering on the southern frontiers of China. 

At this stage we could profitably cite the statements of Major 
Cunningham who, while discussing the origin of the Indian 
alphabet and the alleged derivation of the Indian alphabets from 
the south Semitic alphabet — which he rightly denied — wrote 
the following :—“ That the ancient Indians could make long 
coastal voyages by sea, we learn from the fact of the Indian con¬ 
quest and occupation of Java, as far to the East as Babylonia is 
to the West of India. This conquest was shortly followed by the 
introduction of the alphabet and religion of India, the monuments 
of which still remain in the inscriptions and sculpture of Java. 
What the Indians are known to have done in the East they may 
be presumed to have done in the West. If they could plant their 
alphabet in Java or Yavadvipa, 1,600 miles to the East of the 
mouths of the Ganges, they may have done the same in Sabea, 
about 1,600 miles to the West of the mouths of the Indus ”.®* 
The same eminent Indologist cited in the same work the evidence 
of tjje Jdtaka stories, particularly of the Bdveru Jdtaka in which 
there is an account of some Indian sea merchants who carried 
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peacocks for sale to the land of Baveru. He further showed that 
Baveru was no other than Babiru, Bhbirush, the name given in 
the Persian cuneiform inscriptions of Emperor Darius for 
Babylonia.®* 

Professor Rapson has added to the above testimony by citing 
from the same Buddhist work, the Jataka stories, the same 
reference to the peacocks being sold in Baveru or Babylonia. This 
eminent historian remarked that the peacock introduced into 
Greek during the second half of the fifth century B. C., retained 
in its designations evidences of both its Indian origin and of the 
route along which it might have been imported — the Persian 
Gulf — : and that “ it seems to be more than a coincidence that 
the only Buddhist mention of Babylon is in connection with 
a story concerning the importation of this magnificient bird.-''* 
Leaving aside the question of the contact between India and 
Greece in the fifth century B. C., w'hich is suggested in the above 
passage cited by Professor Rapson, and confining ourselves to 
the first century A. D., Professor Rapson's citation of a passage 
in the Milindapahha is of special importance for substantiating 
what we have mentioned above, viz., that in the first two centuries of 
the Christian era, the Indian merchants, who could send their ships 
to the southern Chinese ports, could as well have sent them to the 
Egyptian coast. The Milindapahha describes the chief objective of 
Indian sea-borne trade, thus:— “ As a shipowner who has become 
wealthy by constantly levying freight in some seaport town, will 
be able to traverse the high seas, and go to Vanga, or Takkola, or 
China, or Sovira (Sauvira), or Surat, or Alexandria, or the 
Coromandal coast, or Further India, or any other place where 
ships do congregate.”*® No better proof than the above is 
needed to establish the fact that even so late as the first century 
A. D., Indian ships definitely traded with China in the East and 
with Alexandria in Egypt in the West.*® In fact, Indian maritime 
contact with Babylonia on the one hand, and with China on the 
other, goes back to the seventh and eighth century B. C., as 
Mr. J. Kennedy had proved so early as 1898.” 

Before we proceed to describe the various embassies to and 
from India, it may be necessary to mention briefly the broad 
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principles on which we shall study them. The first consideration 
will be that of the sources on which the several embassies will be 
based. This will lead to their dates as given in those sources, 
and to the brief notices of the foreign monarchs to whom em¬ 
bassies were sent. An elucidation of the policy of the Chinese 
emperors, wherever possible, will be given so as to understand the 
significance of the embassies. Their Indian contemporaries will 
then be mentioned followed by the probable causes that might 
have prompted the dispatch of the embassies. The results of the 
embassies, if any, will naturally come at the end of the discussion. 
In all instances, the sources of information regarding all em¬ 
bassies will be the narratives of the Chinese historians.^** Of these 
Chinese historians, who have given details of the embassies from 
India to China, the most important is Ma-Twan-Lin, whose 
worJc styled Wan-heen-T'hung Kaou { The Deep Researches into 
Ancient Monuments ), already cited earlier, has been ascribed by 
some scholars to the thirteenth century A. D.® He incorporated 
in his monumental encyclopaedia the works of earlier writers. It 
is much to be regretted that, as remarked in an earlier context in 
this work, the Indian sources are absolutely silent on the question 
of the embassies. The utmost we can do in these circumstances, 
therefore, is to check the references to the Indian or Chinese em¬ 
bassies, as recorded in the works of the Chinese historians, by the 
known facts of Indian history which again, in many cases, are 
cither not definite or far too meagre for arriving at reasonable 
conclusions. These limitations may always be borne in mind in 
the study of the embassies which will follow. 

In order to understand how the Chinese emperors came to 
be interested in embassies from India and the neighbouring 
regions, we have again to refer to the reign of the Han Emperor 
Wu-Ti { B. C. 140 -B. C. 86), whose great ambassador, as already 
described above, Chang K’ien had made history in the diplomatic 
world. This great Chinese Emperor’s forward policy towards the 
West, East and South, was not a little responsible for the terri¬ 
torial expansion of China in all directions farther than at any 
previous time.^® We have also seen how Emperor Wu-Ti’s sym¬ 
pathy for the Yiieh-chi was the cause of the ambassador-general 
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Chang K’ien’s diplomatic sojourn westwards, and how that il¬ 
lustrious ambassador was responsible for probing into the pos¬ 
sibility of a shorter route through the southern provinces ot 
China to India. It has likewise been noted above that it w.-s 
probably at the suggestion of Chang K’ien that a beginning was 
made for the flow of China's trade with India through Burma^ 
Emperor Wu-Ti's dispatch of a diplomatic mission under the sam- 
great general to Ousun, has likewise been seen above. The Em¬ 
peror’s measures against the Tartars were to a great extent the 
cause of his diplomatic missions to that State as well as to the 
Tartars themselves. 

Sometimes, however, he seems to have been impelled by mere 
curiosity not unrnixed with superstition to send diplomatic mis¬ 
sions. Even though his generals had conquered for him the small 
State of Tawan, which produced the most famous breed of 
horses,“ yet he was driven by the desire to get “heavenly horses’’, 
from Ferghana. These were evidently the celebrated Parthian 
chargers, which were said to have been descended from the 
“ heavenly horse ’’, and concerning which Chang K’ien had only- 
heard inspiring accounts. After that great general's death in 
B. C. 114, Emperor Wu-Ti sent mission after mission to get these 
horses from Ferghana ( Ta-Yuan ). And when he heard that there 
were still better horses with the ruler of that State, Ma-Ku’a, in 
his city of Ir-shi, he sent his ambassador to that city. Ma-Ku’a 
murdered the Chinese envoy. This led to a war between China 
and Ta-Yuan which ended in the capture of the capital city 
of Ta-Yuan, the death of Ma-Ku’a, the acceptance of China’s 
suzerainty over Ta-Yuan. and, finally, in a few horses of the 
Ta-Yuan breed being sent to the Chinese Emperor.** 

The above may be considered as the earliest diplomatic 
mission sent by China to a ruler who reigned over a part of north¬ 
western India. Ma-Ku’a was no other than Maues, Maus, or 
Moga, the first Indo-Parthian king, who has figured above in the 
delineation of the political situation in northern India after the 
collapse of the Mauryan Empire. Maues gained the mastery of 
the Punjab sometime in B. C. 95.** It was under him that the 
Saka governor Liaka administered Taxila in the year 78.** Since 
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Maues was an Indian ruler, the dispatch of a Chinese mission to 
his court in Ferghana (Ta-Yuan ) may be taken to be the first 
direct diplomatic mission from China to India. 

Historians have not dwelt till now on the importance of the 
above embassy of Emperor Wu-Ti to Ta-Yuan { Ferghana ). It is 
true that, as already narrated, his famous ambassador-general 
Chang K’ien was not so much concerned with political pacts as 
with the romantic problem of persuading the Yueh-chi to return 
to China: that, therefore, in his account of the regions lying to 
the north-west of India, he merely indicated the location of the 
five Indies which, according to the notions then current among 
the Chinese, comprised India: and that he was more eager to haw 
a shorter route to India through the .southern provinces of 
China. 

But Emperor Wu-Ti, as already seen, was a great monarch, 
who extended the boundaries of his Empire on the West, East and 
the South. It was only legitimate, therefore, that he should have 
thought of maintaining his hold over an important region in the 
West. This was Ta-Yuan { Ferghana ) from where he could have 
easy access to Ki-pin and to Kapisa, the land of grapes and wine, 
and perhaps to India. The craze for getting “ heavenly horses ” 
from Ferghana was evidently a \eil behind which lurked the idea 
of knowing more about a region w'hich, both from the political 
and the commercial points of view, was advantageous to China. 
At any rate Emperor Wu-Ti had gone beyond the idea of being 
interested merely in the wanderings of an erstwhile nomadic people 
like the Yiieh-chi, when he had .sent an embassy to demand 
“ heavenly hor.ses ” from the ruler of Ferghana. We could defi¬ 
nitely consider this step of the Emperor as establishing a link 
between China and India, w'hich, as w'ill be noted below', had far 
reaching effects. 

Our surmise that it w'as in the reign of Emperor Wu-Ti that 
the first serious attempt was made by China to reach the land on 
this side of the Hindu Kush, is proved by the Chinese historian 
Pan Ku who, in his work called Ch'ien-han-shu ( written late in 
the first century A. D. ), affirms that the first relations of China 
with Ki-pin began in the reign of Emperor Wu-Ti.'*® The im- 
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fore lies in the fact that it esmblisbcd for the hrst time China 

poliiical relations with Ki-pin or the Kabui 'valley which wa 
the gateway to north-western India. 

The precedent thus established by Emperor Wn-T. of mair 

raining relations with Ki-pin. was continued by the rulers c 

' Wself we have to come ,0 the reign of the tnmd. irti 
so/ute, and superstitious Chinese Emperor Yiien-Ti ( B. C 4S - 

J! C . V/ Tcsuh of the stamping out of the rebellioi 

in the southern province, and the brilliant victory won by the 
Chinese general Chin-Tang, the commander of the Shensi 
Frontier, over the Tartar king Chin-Chi, the prestige of China 
had been enhanced in the Asiatic world. The Chinese historians 
relate that the king of Ki-pin sent an embassy in circa B. C. 26 


to Chang-nan, the imperial capital, where it was honourably 
received. On its return journey home, the Ki-pin embassy was 
escorted as far as Hien-tu which was evidently on the way to 
Ki-pin.'*® We have seen in the previous chapter, while describing 
the political situation in the north-western regions of India, that 
those lands were ruled over by the Yiieh-chi, although, ac¬ 
cording to some scholars, Ki-pin at this time was under the Sais 
or the Sakas.*’ 

The apparent difference between the Yijeh-chi and the Sakas 
may be reconciled when we observe that, according to modern 
Western opinion, the Yiieh-chi were Iranian Sakas.*® We have 
already remarked above thcat the most important section among 
the Yiieh-chi were the Kusanas, who continued the diplomatic 
traditions laid down by the earlier ruler of Ki-pin. They did so 
as Sakas, since theirs too was a north Iranian dialect called 
Saka." 

A more difficult problem is that concerning the identification 
of Ki-pin which had come under the close attention first of 
Emperor Wu-Ti, and later on, because of the embassy it had sent 
to China, of Emperor Yiien-Ti. The identification of Ki-pin has 
been a subject of much controversy, since even to the Chinese 
themselves, there does not appear to have been a clear idea of 
that kingdom. But we may agree with Professor Sten Konow who. 
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Allowing Professor Otto Franke, maintained that Ki-pin was the 
ider area that included Klipisa. The Ki-pin province seems to 
Shave comprised the western and south-westerly districts of 
i^Kashmir, the Indus valley down to the Kabul river, the country 
;? between the lower Kabul river and the Swat river, and some parts 
? of western Punjab®®. Kapisi ( Kapis'a ) is now represented by 
Begram on the confluence of the Ghorband and Panjshir rivers.®^ 
To the Chinese Ki-pin or K&pis'i was only a Saka State.®^ 

Who was the ruler of Ki-pin who sent an embassy to China ? 
1 In order to identify him, we have to follow the fortunes of the 
S wider region which included Kapisa. We have seen above that, 

' as a result of the Indo-Parthian ruler Maues’ having murdered 
the Chinese envoys, he was involved in a war with the Chinese 
Emperor Wu-Ti, that he died in the war, that his city was con¬ 
quered, and that it became a tributary State of the Chinese 
Emperor. The history of the larger kingdom over which Maues 
ruled is rather obscure because of the paucity of materials on the 
subject. It has been assumed by scholars that Maues became the 
ruler of one of the two main lines of the Indo-Parthian family; 

f 

and that being a Saka himself, he established his supremacy in 
the Punjab.®® How long Maues ruled is not known. Professor 
Rapson assigned him to circa B. C. 75, while Dr. Smith, to circa 
B. C. 95.®^ His successor was Azes I, who was first viceroy of 
Arachosia and Sistan, under Mitbradates II, the Great, and 
who was later on transferred to Taxila, where he succeeded 
Maues. This event is placed in B. C. 58.®® Azes is said to have 
enjoyed a long reign of forty years,®* Assuming that his first 
regnal year was B. C. 58, his reign would have ended in B. C. 18 
when, according to Dr. Smith, he was first succeeded by his son 
Azileses, and, then, by his grandson Azes II.®^ We have here the 
fact that between B. C. 58 and B. C. 18, Azes I was the ruler of the 
larger kingdom comprising Kapisa and other areas. This would 
make him the contemporary of the Chinese Emperor Yiien-Ti. As 
regards the motive which might have prompted him to send the 
embassy in circa B. C. 26 we can only surmise the following:— 
Azes I, we may repeat, had been a viceroy under Mithradates II, 
the Great, on being transferred to Taxila; and on the death of 
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Maucs, had declared his independence. This was just the time 
when he could at least gain the goodwill of the Chinese Emperor 
in any contingency that might arise against his erstwhile suzerain, 
the Parthian monarch Mithradates II, the Great. 

Before we proceed to describe the diplomatic relations between 
the Ku.sanas and the Chinese Emperors, we may note here that 
there is an incident in the Ch'ieit-lian-shu ( or the Book of the 
Former Han, written by the gifted childcrn of the great general 
Pan Ch’ao [A. D. 32 — .A. D. 102 J, by name Pan Ku and his 
sister Pan Chao ),“ to the following effect:—W’ou-ti-lao, king 
of Ki-pin killed some Chinese envoys, since he thought that the 
arm of China could never reach him. After his death, his un¬ 
named son dispatched an envoy to China with gifts in order to 
make peace. The Chinese Emperor sent his general Wen-Chung 
to the Frontier on the west of Kansu, to escort the envoy home. 
But W’ou-ti-lao’s son plotted against the life of Wen-Chung. 
The plot was discovered, and Wen-Chung took revenge by siding 
with Yin-mo-fu, the son of the king of Yung-Kiu, attacked 
Ki-pin, and killed W’ou-ti-laos’s son. and installed Yin-mo-fu 
as the ruler of Ki-pin but as a vassal of China. All this was 
done by Wen-Chung without the aid of any army, since he was 
too far away to receive any material help from China. Later on, 
the story continues, Yin-mo-fu killed the escort of a Chinese 
envoy, and sent an envoy to China to alone for his sin. 
This was in the reign of Emperor Yiicn-Ti ( B. C. 48 — B. C. 32 ). 
The latter took no notice of this embassy inspite of the insult 
offered to him, because Ki-pin was far too di.stant a land to be 
adequately dealt with. In the reign of his successor Ching-Ti 
{ B. C. 32 — B. C. 6), too, more envoys from Yin-mo-fu came 
to the Chinese court but the Emperor was advised to take no 
notice of them under the plea that they were more traders than 
envoys.®* Whether there is a repetition here of the story of 
Maues’ murdering a Chinese envoy, which we have noted 
above, or whether the above story is an altogether a new one in a 
series of episodes in the history of the relations of Ki-pin with 
China, cannot be made out. Neither is it possible to arrive at any 
defiinite conclusion in regard to the rulers mentioned in it. 
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inspite of the assiduous attempts made by modern scholars at 
identifying them.®" 

The Kusana Empire formed a connecting link between India 
and China.®' But this has to be understood in the sense that regu¬ 
lar diplomatic relations between India and China came to be 
established from the days of the Kusanas, all previous contacts 
between the two countries beginning with the reign of Emperor 
Wu-Ti, and perhaps earlier, being merely more of an exploratory 
nature, rather than definite attempts at maintaining political or 
quasi-political relations between the two countries. The Kusana 
Empire, as already remarked in the chapter on the political situa¬ 
tion in India, was mainly the work of Kujula Kadphises 1. 

The dates of this founder of the Kusana Empire, however, 
are still unsettled. While Dr. Smith would place Kujala Kadphi¬ 
ses’ accession in circa A.D. 40, Professor Rapson, as will be point¬ 
ed out presently, maintained that his accession was in circa A.D. 
25.** If we follow Dr. Smith, the Kusana rule would be extended 
over the reigns of the following;—Kujula Kadphises I, circa A.D. 
40 — A.D. 78; his son and successor Wema Kadphises II, A. D. 
78 — circa A. D. ! 10; an interval of about ten years at the end of 
which in A. D. 120 Kaniska came to the throne. Kaniska reigned 
for about forty-five years, his last year being about A. D. 160. 
Very little is known about his successors Huviska and Vasiska, 
who are supposed to be his sons. But Huviska appears to have 
succeeded Kaniska in A.D. 160, and to have had a long reign till 
about A. D. 182. He was followed by Vasudeva in A. D. 182. 
Viisudcva’s last year was probably A. D. 220.''’'* 

The above chronological limit-s of the Kusana rulers are different 
to those given by Professor Rapson, according to whom, Kujula 
Kadphises I, who came later than Gondopharnes ( Gondophares ) 
[A. D. 19 — A. D. 45 ], is to be a.ssigned to the period beginning 
with circa A. D. 25, and ending with circa A. D. 50; his son and 
succes.sor Wema Kadphises II, to the period beginning with circa 
A. D. 50 and ending with A. D. 78 which, according to Professor 
Rapson, was the last year of that Kusana monarch; and Kaniska, 
to the period ranging from A. D. 78 onwards. No mention is 
made by Professor Rapson either of an intervening period of eleven 
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years suggested by Dr. Smith or of Huviska and Vhsudeva.** 

As to which of the two chronological frameworks could be 
accepted for our purpose as reliable, will depend not only on the 
internal evidence which the coins of the Kusanas and their in¬ 
scriptions will reveal, but also on the contemporary history of 
the Chinese Emperors which speaks in unmistakable terms of 
either conquests by Chinese generals or of diplomatic relations. 
We shall concern ourselves only with the history of the Chinese 
Emperors, since it will enable us to arrive at some definite 
conclusions. 

The Kusana-Chinese diplomatic relations fall conveniently 
into three phases — the first phase relating to the reigns of the 
Kusana king Kujula Kadphises I and his Chinese contemporary 
Emperor Ming-Ti; the second, to the reign of Wema Kad¬ 
phises II and his Chinese contemporary Emperor Ho-ti; and the 
third, to the reign of Kaniska and his five contemporaries — 
Emperor Gan-Ti (last year, reign being A. D. 107 — A. D. 126); 
Chun-Ti ( A. D. 126 — A. D. 145 ); Chung-Ti ( A. D. 145 — 
A. D. 146 ); Che-Ti ( A. D. 146 — A. D. 147 ), and Hiuen-Ti 
or Hiu ( A. D. 147 — A. D. 168 ).*® The result of the third 
phase would be the formation of an alliance between a well known 
western Indian monarch and the Chinese Emperor. We shall now 
describe these three pha.ses which have not been till now discussed, 
although, as will be seen from the following remarks, the em¬ 
bassies from and to India have certainly been noticed by previous 
historians. 

The first phase in the Kusana-Chinese relations concerns the 
Kusana monarch Kujula Kadphises I and the Chinese Emperor 
Ming-Ti ( A. D. 58 — A. D. 76 ) of the Han dynasty. The later 
Chinese historian Ma-Twan-Lin, while referring to an earlier 
tradition of A. D. 159 relates the following:—A tradition of 
this time ( A. D. 159 ) relates that the Emperor Ming-Ti ( A. D. 
58 — A. D. 76 ) having dreamt that he saw a man of gold, very 
large, whose head and neck shone with prodigious brightness, 
interrogated his ministers on the subject. One of them told him 
that in the Western Region ( Si-Fang) was a spirit ( Shin ), 
whose name was Fuh; that his statue was six feet high, and his 
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colour that of gold. The Emperor, upon this, dispatched am¬ 
bassadors to India to learn about the laws and doctrine of Fuh 
( Fo ) ( Buddha ), and to bring to China his portrait painted, as 
well as some of his statues. The king of Tsu ( a petty feudatory 
kingdom of China ), named Ying, was the first who believed in 
this false doctrine { of Fuh); hence it was that other persons in 
the Middle Empire adopted it.^'"' 

There is no need to assume from the above passage that 
Emperor Ming-Ti was the first to introduce Budhism into China, 
as modern scholars are inclined to believe.' ' On the other hand, 
the statement that Ying, the king of Tsu, was the first to profess 
this “false ” doctrine of Fuh,— that is, false from the point of 
view of the followers of Confucius, of course !—, clearly indicates 
that Buddhism was already in China earlier than the days of 
Emperor Ming-Ti. The point which may be borne in mind is that 
that Emperor made an attempt to give it the status of a state 
religion. The story of the dream of Emperor Ming-Ti may not 
be discredited. A monarch who did much material and intellec¬ 
tual good to his subjects like regulating the course of the Hoangho 
by constructing a dyke that was thirty miles in length, so as to 
stop the overflowing of the Yellow River, and by promoting the 
cause of literature,"'’ could certainly be credited with measures 
that were to lead gradually Buddhism to the position of a state 
religion in China. Indeed, there is reason to believe that, apart 
from the element of the supernatural, which seems to have come 
in the way of modern Sinologists’ appreciating the pious efforts of 
Emperor Ming-Ti to further the cause of Buddhism in China, 
that monarch was not only sincere in his desire but did much to 
give a concrete shape to his thoughts. It was at his invitation 
that Kas'yapa, also called Kasya Matanga, a Buddhist teacher, 
visited China in A. D. 67. Kasyapa was followed later on in the 
same year by Fa-lan, another Sramana of central India, who was 
apparently the same as Gobharana or Bharana known to the 
Tibetans. Fa-lan assisted Matanga in his translation of Buddhist 
Siitra of the Forty-Two Sections, and, on Matanga’s death shortly 
afterwards, translated five Buddhist works between A. D. 68 and 
A.D. 70.®* The fact, therefore, that two Indian Buddhists not only 
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went to China at the Emperor's invitation but translated in tiiat 
country well known Buddhist works into Chinese, is more than 
enough to justify the claims of Emperor Mung-Ti not as the first 
to introduce Buddhism into China but as its earliest champion, 
who endeavoured to raise its status to that of a state religion. 

The next question that maybe asked is — In the reign of 
wliich Indian ruler did the above take place? We have to recollect 
the fui-'ts relating to the founder of Kusana dynasty given in a 
previous context in order to answer this question. It is obvious 
from the above account of the Chinese Emperor's dream and of 
his having invited two Indian Buddhist scluilarsto China,That his 
diplomatic mission was essentially one (>f a peaceful nature, and 
that it was in no way concerned with jiolitical intrigues. On the 
Indian side, we have to picture a situation which would notallow 
foreign aggression but w'hich wouhi permit two scholars to depart 
tor China lor the purpose of adding to the religious literature ot 
that country, Following the two sets of chronological calculations 
mentioned above, we find tiitit there was the first Kusana ruler 
Kujula Kadphiscs t, w iio ruled, according to Dr. .Smith, from 
about A. D. 40 till A. D. 7S: and., according to Professor K.ip- 
son, from about A. D. 25 till about A. D. 50. Of these two 
calculations that of Dr. Smith fits in better W'ltii the reign i^f 
Emperor Ming-Ti ( A. D. 58 — A. D. 76 ), w-hen studied in the 
context of the foreign relations of the times. It has already been 
stated above in Chapter II that Kujula Kadphiscs I had united 
the five main sections of the Ydeh-chi, and that he had become the 
sole ruler of that nation.'" It w'as this ruler who crossed the 
Hindu Kush, made himself master of Ki-pin or the Kabul valley, 
and gradually extended his empire which stretched from the 
frontiers of Persia to the Indus or the Jhelum, and which com¬ 
prised Sogdiana ( modern Khannatc of Bukhara ) and the whole 
of modern Afghanistan.-' The victorious arms of Kujula Kad- 
phises I and his secure position as the ruler of a large empire 
would have deterred any ruler, and especially a most distant one 
like the Emperor of China, from challenging his authority. In 
other words, there is no question of the 'Chinese Emperor's 
proposing a political alliance with Kujula Kadphiscs I or of 
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subjugating him. The Indian ruler was not in need of it; and 
the Chinese monarch did not think of it. The latter could have 
thought only of peaceful means by which he could give practical 
expression to his Buddhist ideals. 

While the above arguments help us to understand that it was 
only in terms of peace that Emperor Ming-Ti could have thought 
of sending his envoys to India, it does not help us to answer the 
question whether Kujula Kadphises I was himself a staunch 
Buddhist, who could have obliged the Chinese Emperor with the 
hitter’s request. The most important sources of information on 
ICujula Kadphises I are his coins. They .-ire poor imitations of the 
coins of the last Indo-Bactrian ruler Herniaeus, with the Indian bull 
on the obverse, and a Bactrian camel on the reverse.'" These do not 
help us to understand the religion which he followed. How, then, 
could we maintain that Emperor Ming-Ti had.diplomatic relations 
with Kujula Kadphises I, when the latter’s religion is probably 
not known ? To this question there is no definite answer. But 
it is now known that at least some of the prominent Yiich-chi 
were followers of Buddhism.'^' It is likely that, being the greatest 
of the Yiieh-chi chiefs, Kujula Kadphises 1 was also inclined to be 
a Buddhist, although in coinage he imitated the Jndo-Bactrians 
and the Romans. Moreover, as stated above, he had conquered 
Ki-pin which, as comprising more or less the Kabul-Gandhara- 
Taxila region, was essentially a Buddhist centre.'* We have, there¬ 
fore, the probability that Emperor Ming-Ti desired to secure the 
images or paintings of Buddha from Ki-pin through the interven¬ 
tion of Kujula Kadphises I. 

There was one other centre from where the Chinese monarch 
might have got the objects he greatly cherished. This was central 
India from where both Kasyapa or Kasya Matanga and Fa-Ian or 
Bharana or Gobharana had hailed. We have seen at the begin¬ 
ning of this chapter that to the Chinese, middle or central India 
connoted the region which lay in the middle of the four other 
Indias—western India, eastern India, northern India, and southern 
India. In terms of Indian history central India was conterminous 
with Magadha which was essentially a Buddhist land. Even 

granting that Ming-Ti’s dream could be discounted, there remains 
D-IO 
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the fact that he invited two learned Indian Buddhists from 
Magadha to China to translate into Chinese some well known 
Buddhist canons. This had a far reaching effect on the relations 
between India and China. We shall mention in some detail in 
Appendix A below, the abiding contribution to international 
goodwill in the East, by the long stream of pilgrim ambassadors 
who traversed unimaginable distances and underwent indescrib¬ 
able hardships only to promote peace and learning in both the 
countries. The first phase in the Kusana-Chinese diplomatic 
relations, therefore, ended with goodwill on both the sides. 

The second phase in the same history of the diplomatic 
relations refers to the reign of Ming-Ti’s grandson, Ho-ti, who 
reigned from A. D. 89 till A. D. 106.' ' The Chinese encyclop:edist, 
Ma-Twin-Lin, records the following;— Under Ho-Ti several 
ambassadors from that country (India) came to offer tribute. The 
Western countries (subject to, the Chinese ) then revolted, and 
separated from the Empire."* The anonymous author who trans¬ 
lated the work of Ma-Twan-Lin into English in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengaly commented thus on this passage: “ At 
this period, China was still considered as the paramount State of 
all the half civilized nations inhabiting Central Asia. Jt is not, 
therefore, surprising that the chiefs of India subject to the Yiieh- 
chi or Scythians, should have thought of sending ambassadors to 
China, to secure means of delivering their country from the 
barbarians, by the aid of the Chinese arms, which could oblige 
their revolted subjects to return to their city. Thus we may explain 
facts apparently so improbable.” ‘‘ 

Historians like the anonymous translator of Ma-Twin-Lin’s 
work, Professor Max Muller, M. Chavannes, and Dr. Smith 
have all noticed the above embassy. Of these scholars the 
anonymous translator has useful comments to make on the 
importance of the Chinese ambassador; while Dr. Smith has 
identified the Indian ruler, who dispatched the embassy, and has 
given the reason why it was sent. But no historian has explained 
an apparently contradictory statement of Ma-Twan-Lin as given 
in the above passage. We shall presently see that in this case 
the Chinese historian was correct in his presentation of facts. 
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The whole episode relating to this embassy from India has 
to be studied from the standpoint of Emperor Ho-ti’s reign 
{ A. D. 89 — A. D. 106 ). That monarch ascended the throne 
when he was only ten years of age.'* His mother was Ma-Chi, 
the daughter of the great general Ma-Yiian ( Ma-Yiien), and one 
of the noblest women in ChincHC history. She was the Regent 
when the young Ho-Ti came to the throne.'^® Under her active 
advice, the reign of Emperor Ho-Ti was, on the whole, peaceful. But 
there were three disturbing factors in his reign — a remarkable 
campaign by one of the greatest of the Chinese generals, far 
removed from the Chinese capital; the attempts made by the 
Regents’s brother to wrest political power; and the rise to power 
of the eunuchs - the curse of China ! - in the palace. None of 
these had any serious effect on the administration of Emperor 
Ho-Ti which continued to be peaceful.*® 

Of the above three factors we are concerned with the first 
one relating to the remarkable campaign far away from the capital. 
It had no repercussions on the capital itself but its victor has to 
be mentioned, because he figures also in the history of India. 
This was the celebrated Pan Cfa’ao, about whom modern Western 
Sinologists (Professor Latourettc) rightly acclaim that “ His 
exploits were certainly equal to those of any of the great Roman 
generals and were possibly superior to them ”.** A few details 
about the many campaigns of this remarkable Chinese general are 
essential, if we are to properly understand the second phase in 
the diplomatic history of the Kusanas and the Chinese. Born at 
P'ing-ling (Shansi province ), he hailed from a gifted family that 
was well known for its literary accomplishments. He lived from 
A. D. 32 till A. D. 102, according to some, and till A. D. 112, 
according to others. He was the father of Pan Ku, the great 
historian. Pan Yung, the spirited soldier, and Pan Chao, the most 
distinguished of China’s women authors. Disgusted with perpetual 
poverty shadowing him as a literary writer, in which capacity he 
got a poorly paid job, he eschewed the quiet literary pursuits for 
the adventurous life of a soldier. His daring deeds eclipsed the 
spirited dash of his contemporaries and predecessors. He earned 
his greatness on the Central Asiatic frontiers of the Chinese Empire. 
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It was he who added the western provinces to the celestial Empire. 
Due to his extraordinary ability as a general, the Chinese name was 
feared even in the most distant western provinces which are now in 
Russia. It was one of his diplomatic agents who reached the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, but who was frightened at the idea of 
a sea voyage.'*^ 

General Pan Ch’ao figures first in the reign of Emperor Ming- 
Ti (A. D. 58- A. D. 76 ), when he broke the power of the Hsiung- 
Nu.*^ He next appears as the victor in the campaigns conducted 
in the west of Shensi, in the reign of the next Emperor Chang-Ti 
(A. D. 76- A. D. 89).**' General Pan Ch'ao won eternal laurels 
as one of the greatest military commanders in the reign of Chang- 
Ti's successor Emperor Ho-Ti ( A. D. 89 — A. D. 106 ). 

Till now Pan Ch’ao had won his victories against small and 
numerous tribes in the West, and had spread the terror of his 
name far beyond the limits of his actual conquests. Chinese 
historians assert that several years before the accession of Emperor 
Ho-Ti, General Pan Ch’ao had conquered thccity of Kashgar, and 
extended the Chinese Empire as far as the Pamir. When Emperor 
Chang-ti died and the young Ho-Ti succeeded him, Pan Ch’ao did 
things after his own heart. With a huge army he strengthened 
his position in Eastern Turkestan ( Little Bukhara ), in what is 
now the western portion of the New Dominion, and made 
it the stepping stone for greater military triumphs in the 
kingdoms beyond that State. His campaigns from now onwards 
covered several years, during which time he conquered fifteen 
kingdoms and reached the Caspian Sea, or the North Sea as the 
Chinese called it. Like the invincible Macedonian'on the other side 
of the Ganges centuries earlier. General Pan Ch’ao was dissuaded 
from crossing the borders of the Caspian Sea because of the people 
occupying that region. He camped for some time in the Caspian 
region, and established commercial relations with the Roman 
Empire (the great Ta Ch’in, Th’sin ), by thwarting the attempts of 
the Bactrians and others who, fearing that their own trade might 
suffer, were endeavouring to put obstacles in his way. After this 
magnificent campaign, General Pan Ch’ao returned to China, 
where he died in his eightieth year, the idol of the nation.*® 
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We may conclude the description of this glorious advance of 
ihc Chinese westwards by noting what one of Pan Ch’ao’s gifted 
sons, Pan Yung did. Soon after Pan Ch’ao’s retirement, there 
were revolts amongst peoples of the western provinces which that 
great General had conquered. His son Pan Yung led the victorious 
soldiers of the Han to “ the oases at the foot of the mountains 
fhat separate the New Dominion from India and Central Asia 
In this region the Chinese influence continued to remain strong till 
the end of the second century A. D.*® 

With the above details c^oncerning which there seems to be 
no difference of opinion among modern Sinologists, before us, let 
us try to understand the ,<oIitical situation that necessitated the 
dispatch of an Indian embassy by the Kusana king. Supposing 
that Pan Ch’ao was born in the year A. D. 32, and that he gave 
up in disgust his petty official employment in his twenty-eighth or 
thirtieth year, in order to start the life of a desparate military 
adventurer, we would reach A. D. 62 or thereabouts in his career. 
Now we have stated above that his first military victories wire 
against the Hsiung-Nu in the reign of Emperor Ming-Ti. This date 
( A. D. 62 ) falls within the reign of that monarch, and we could, 
therefore, assign the only war in his reign to A. D. 62. Since, 
according to the Chine.se historians, the whole reign of M;ng-Ti 
was one of peace, and, therefore, uneventful but for the campaign 
against the Hsiung-Nu, we may reasonably conclude that till the 
end of the reign of Emperor Ming-Ti ( A. D. 76 ), General Pan 
Ch’ao was not engaged in any military expedition. In the reign 
of Ming-TI’s successor, Chang-Ti ( A. D. 76 — A. D. 89 ), as 
already seen above, we see Pan Ch’ao conducting campaigns in 
the west of Shensi. This campaign appears to have been con¬ 
ducted by Pan Ch’ao in collaboration with General Siu-Kin, a 
high official.*^ Supposing we were to assign it to the opening 
years of Emperor Ching-Ti’s reign, it would mean that the two 
generals. Pan Ch’ao and Siu-Kin, won their campaigns in the 
west of Shensi in circa A. D. 78. We may presume that Pan 
Ch’ao’s westward campaigns on his own responsibility began only 
after that year. This will mean that he started on his glorious 
military career sometime when he was forty-six years of age. 
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The above date A. D. 78, it may be repeated, marked the 
first year of Wema Kadphises II, according to the calculation of 
Dr. Smith. A few more details about General Pan Ch’ao’s west¬ 
ward march may be noted before we come to the Indian scene. 
We have seen above that, according to the Chinese historians as 
studied by Mr. Bougler, who followed, of course, the great 
French historian de Mailla, General Pan Ch'ao won at first 
small successes against petty rulers in the west; and that several 
years before the accession of Emperor Ho-Ti, he had conquered 
the city of Kashgar, and had extended the Chinese influence as 
far as the Pamir. 

Let us stop here in order to assess the chronological impli¬ 
cations of Pan Ch’ao’s conquests. His last great victory had 
been won in the reign of Emperor Ching-Ti, whose reign lasted 
from A. D. 76 till A. D. 89. According to the Chinese historians, 
there were only two wars in the reign of that Emperor—the one 
in the north-west against the Hsiung-Nu by some other Chinese 
generals; and the other in the west of Shensi by Generals Pan 
Ch’ao and Siu-Kin, and one insurrection of the Sienpi in the west 
of Leaoutung. Since the other part of Emperor Chang-Ti’s reign 
witnessed the construction of a trunk road to Cochin-China to 
facilitate the dispatch of tribute by that southern province,** we 
may reasonably conclude that Pan Ch’ao’s success over numerous 
petty tribes might have been won in the last year of Emperor 
Chang Ti’s reign. 

Indeed, if Mr. Bougler, following de Mailla, is correct, these 
victories preceded Pan Ch’ao’s conquests of Kashgar which, as 
stated above, took place several years before the accession of 
Emperor Ho-Ti. We would be justified in presuming that, not¬ 
withstanding any major war in the last years of the reign of Em¬ 
peror Chang-Ti, his great General had conquered many tribes in 
the west and the city of Kashgar, the latter event probably having 
taken place in A. D. 84 — A. D. 85. 

General Pan Ch’ao did things after his own heart because a 
youthful Emperor had come to the throne of China. It is impos¬ 
sible to charge him with any act of disloyalty. But it is reason¬ 
able to presume that, when the boy Emperor was being tutored 
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by the most cultured Regent Queen Ma-Chi, his General Pan 
Ch’ao might have thought of adding to his military laurels in the 
west, without in any manner detracting the prestige of the boy 
Emperor. It was more to his taste and more advantageous than 
returning to the capital, where the peace-loving Regent Queen 
might have persuaded him to abandon the stress of war for the 
sweetness of peace. This would explain why General Pan Ch’ao 
is described by the Chinese historians as consolidating his position 
in eastern Turkestan before he thought of conquering the lands as 
far as the Caspian Sea. These campaigns in the direction of the 
Caspian Sea are said to have lasted for several years, when he was 
busy conquering fifteen ' ingdoms before reaching finally the 
Caspian Sea. If, according to our calculations, Pan Ch’ao’s 
subversion of Kashgar is to be assigned to A. D. 84 — 
A. D. 85, and if it took several years for him to reach 
the shores of the Caspian Sea, we may not be wrong in stating 
that his conquest of the fifteen kingdoms is to be placed after 
A. D. 85 and before A. D. 100 or thereabouts. It was in 
the course of these conquests extending over fifteen years that he 
is said to have marched to Khcten, and even carried that country’s 
flag to the shores of the Caspian Sea.®® With the conquest of 
Kashgar and Khoten and the other kingdoms. General Pan Ch’ao 
undoubtedly stood forth as an invincible conqueror whose vic¬ 
tories brought him almost face to face with a powerful Indian 
monarch. 

In order to understand who the latter was, we have to follow 
the history of the Kusana Emperor Kujula Kadphises I, whom 
we left as the sole ruler of the vast Empire extending from the 
frontiers of Persia to the Indus or the Jhclum, and including 
Sogdiana and the whole of modern Afghanistan. On Kujula 
Kadphises I’s death, his son Wema Kadphises 11 ascended the 
throne in circa A. D. 78. As adventurous as his father, he ex¬ 
tended his Empire by completing the conquest of northern India, 
perhaps as far as Banaras in the east.®® 

If we agree with Dr. Smith that Wema Kadphises II came to 
the throne in about A. D. 78, and if we allot the first nine to ten 
years of his reign to his conquest of the Parthian rulers in the 
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Punjab and of the kingdoms as far as Banaras, we come to the 
year A. D. 87 - A. D. 88. 

Now we have seen above that General Pan Ch’ao s conquest 
of Kashgar is to be placed in about A. D. 84 — A. D. 85, and 
that after that year and before A. D. 100. he had conquered 
fifteen kingdoms including Khoten, at the end of which he had 
marched in the direction of the Caspian Sea. This was precisely 
a situation that was fraught with the greatest danger to the Indian 
king Wema Kadphiscs 11. Khoten ( Skt. Kustana, Chinese, Yu- 
tin ) was on the road that led to Kophene ( Kabul) and, therefore, 
on the way to north-western India. It had always been associated 
with India in the Buddhist tradition, since the days of 
As'oka the Great.’^ Kashgar in the Tarim basin, however, 
was not so intimately connected with India, its geographical 
contiguity with the outlying districts bordering on the western 
side of Sinkiang, bringing it nearer to Chinese influence than to 
that of India. It was not so much the fall of Kashgar as that of 
Khoten that was significant from the Indian point of view. As to 
when exactly Pan Ch'ao conquered Khoten is not clear. But it 
could have been only after his conquest of Kashgar. Since he was 
busy subjugating quite a number of rulers, we might not be wrong 
in allotting three to four years for some of these conquests, and for 
assuming that he conquered Khoten in circa A. D. 87 — A. D. 88. 
This was the year when Wema Kadphises II, alarmed at the steady 
advance of Pan Ch’ao, and determined not to do homage to the 
Chinese Emperor as the latter’s vassal, boldly put forward a demand 
for the hand of the Chinese princess. Dr. Smith, who has 
commented on this aspect of the question, maintains that it was in 
A.D. 90 that Wema Kadphises II asserted his equality with the 
Chinese Emperor. But in a foot note he refers to Dr. Laufer’s 
assigning this demand to A. D. 87.®'* Our calculation is in agree¬ 
ment more with that of Dr. Laufer than with that of Dr. Smith. 

The result of the insulting Kusana demand was a foregone 
conclusion. General Pan Ch’ao considered it as an affront to his 
great monarch, and arresting Wema Kadphises IPs envoy, sent 
him back home. Dr. Smith relates that Wema Kadphises II 
unable to brook this treatment, raised a huge army of 70,000 
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cavalry which he dispatched under the command of his viceroy 
Si to attack the Chinese army. The route followed by the Kusana 
army is to be noted. It was across the Ts’ung-Ling range, or 
Taghdumbar Pamir."’ Shattered by the sufferings which resulted 
from the crossing of the mountains which were about 14,000 feet 
high, the army of Si on reaching the plains either of Kashgar or 
Yarkand, was completely defeated by Pan Ch’ao.*‘ This victory 
of the Chinese general was won obviously after his capture of 
Khoten which, by a different line of argumentation, we have 
assigned to A. D. 87 — A. D. 88. It was in that year, therefore, 
that Wema Kadphises 11 s"frcred a crushing defeat at the hands 
of the celebrated Chinese General who, now that his rear was 
perfectly safe, marched onwards to the conquest of the Caspian 
regions. The result of this humiliating defeat was that Wema 
Kadphises II was compelled to pay tribute to the Emperor Ho*ti,"* 
wh<'se initial regnal year was A. D. 89. It would not be wrong, 
therefore, to assume that it was in the first regnal year of that 
Emperor that Wema Kadphises 11 sent his presents to Emperor 
Ho-ti. The Chinese accounts, as recorded by Man-Twan-Lin, 
affirm that several ambassadois came from India to offer presents 
to the Emperor."'' We shall discuss this detail relating to the 
several ambassadors supposed to have been sent by Wema Kad¬ 
phises II to China in a later context. But the humiliation of the 
Kusana ruler was to have an immediate and powerful effect on 
his illustrious succes.sor, Kaniska. 

Before we describe it, we may examine a statement in the 
accounts of the Chinese historians which is of some significance 
to our story. They state that the western countries, or regions, 
subjected to the Chinese Emperor, then rebelled, and interrupted 
the imperial communications until the second year of the period 
of Yenhsi ( A. D. 159 ) in the reign of the Emperor Hiuen-Ti 
( Hwan-Ti, Kwan-Ti, A. D. 147 — A. D. 168 ).®^ The reference 
is obviously to provinces like Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khoten, 
which had evidently thrown off the Chinese yoke, and which were 
later on conquered by Kaniska. This brings us, therefore, to the 
third and last phase in the history of the Kusana-Chinese diplo¬ 
matic relations in the reign of the Emperor Kaniska. 

D-ll 
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Kaniska reigned from A. D. 120 till A. D, 160, according to 
Dr. Smith. During these forty years, there were five Emperors 
in China, who have figured in an earlier context.*** They were 
Gan-Ti, Chun-Ti, Chung-Ti, Che-Ti and Hiuen-Ti. Emperor 
Gan-Ti’s reign of nineteen years { A. D. 107 — A. D. 126 ) was 
virtually the rule of Emperor Ho-Ti’s widow. This period is 
barren of interest excepting for the meteoric rise of the pirate 
chief Chang-pe-lau, who for five years ravaged the Chinese waters 
until he was caught and executed.®* The regime of the Empress 
Regent is noteworthy from our point of view in the sense that, 
finding that the Chinese Empire had extended beyond limits, she 
contracted them and relaxed her hold over many vassals.^*® This 
was, no doubt, a more sober way of confessing the fact that the 
Chinese Empire was shorn of some of its provinces. We shall see 
that such, indeed, was the case. 

The reign of Emperor Chun-Ti (A. D. 126 — A. D 145) 
witnessed several small wars in which the Emperor was successful; 
.several rebellions, particularly in the last year of his reign, which 
were quelled; and famines, earthquakes, and landslides on a large 
scale.^®* He was succeeded by his sickly infant son Chung-Ti II 
(Chang-Ti, Chong-Ti) { A. D. 145 — A. D. 146 ), who died in a 
few months followed by Che-Ti, who ruled also for one year 
(A. D. 146 — A. D. 147), when he was poisoned by a powerful 
nobleman. On his death his elder brother Hiuen-Ti (Hiian-Ti) 
was proclaimed Emperor in A. D. 147.^®^ The prime actor in the 
drama was the nobleman Leang-Ki, who had poisoned Che-Ti, 
and who practically ruled the palace. Emperor Hiuen-Ti’s reign 
(A. D. 147 — A. D. 168 ) witnessed troubles on the borders, 
particularly by the Sienpi and the Hsiung-Nu, first among them¬ 
selves and, then, both united against China.^®® But this did not 
in any way affect the prestige of the Empire. Emperor Hiuen-Ti’s 
reign was one of brilliant military achievements; and when he 
died in A. D. 168, there was no symptom that the long term of 
the Han rule was coming to its end.*®* 

Turning to the Kusana Empire, let us try to square the known 
facts of Chinese history with those of that Empire. According to 
Dr. Smith, the last year of Wema Kadphises II was A. D. 110, 
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although he admits that no definite proof of the length of his 
reign is available.^®* Without entering into the controversy cen¬ 
tering round the last year of Wema Kadphises II,^®* we may 
attempt to understand the inter-relations of the Kusanas with the 
Chinese in the early years of Emperor Kaniska. There is nothing, 
of course, in Chinese history of this period that could enable us 
to establish any synchronism. A few facts mentioned above in 
connection with Wema Kadphises II may be recalled here. His 
defeat at the hands of General Pan Ch’ao was in A. D. 87 — 
A. D. 88, and he seems to have sent his presents to Emperor Ho- 
Ti in A. D. 89. Wema Kadphises II’s long reign after that year 
appears to have been undisturbed. We would not be justified in 
assigning any war till the end of his reign in about A. D. 110. 

In terms of Chinese history, it means that, during the first 
three years of Emperor Can-Ti’s reign (accession A. D. 107), 
the relations between the Kusanas and the Chinese Emperor were 
cordial. We saw above that the Empress Regent in the reign of 
Gan-Ti had contracted the limits of the Chinese Empire, finding 
that it had overgrown in extent. This policy of the Empress 
Regent, the internal troubles during her regime, like the depra- 
dations of the pirate chief Chang-pe-lau, and the small wars, 
rebellions, famines, etc., during the rule of the next monarch 
Chun-Ti, evidently meant that China was far too distracted to 
think of the western provinces which were more a liability than a 
source of profit. If we agree with Dr. Smith that Kaniska directly 
succeeded Kadphises II,^®’ we have no other alternative but to 
date Kaniska’s accession to A. D. 110, and not to A. D. 120, as 
is done by that eminent historian.^®® The internal situation in 
China in the last years of the reign of Emperor Gan-Ti, and 
particularly in that of Chun-Ti, gave an admirable opportunity 
to Kaniska to wrest some of the western provinces from the Chi¬ 
nese and to retrieve the lost prestige of the Kusana Empire. 

Here we are confronted with the question of the order in 
which the conquests were undertaken by Kaniska. Dr. Smith, 
while examining this problem, states that Kaniska may be credited 
with the annexation of the secluded valley of Kashmir in his 
earlier years.^®® He next speaks of Kaniska’s attack on Phtaliputra 
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from where he carried off, according to tradition, AsvaghoM. 
Kaniska's rule extended over Bihar and a large part of northern 
India.*'*' Dr. Smith next deals with Kaniska’s war with the 
Parthian king, who had attacked the Indian ruler, and who was 
either Khusru or one of the latter’s rivals. Kaniska, according 
to the same historian, conquered the Chinese provinces of 
Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khoten after “ having secured the peace¬ 
ful possession of India and Kashmir ’’.*** There is nothing in 
the contemporary sources relating to Kaniska, which are unfortu¬ 
nately not many, that could help us to determine exactly the 
order in which that monarch undertook his conquests. We have, 
therefore, to fall upon presumptions like the one made above by 
Dr. Smith. If we accept his statement that Kaniska first con¬ 
quered India and Kashmir, and then, subjugated the three 
Chinese provinces mentioned above, we have a workable hypothesis 
that would enable us to understand Kaniska’s diplomatic relations 
with China. 

It would not be unreasonable to spread the conquests of the 
Kashmir valley and the whole of northern India as far as Bihar 
over a period of fifteen years from the date of Kaniska’s accession 
in circa B. C. 110. This would mean that Kaniska was busy in 
India from A. D. 110 till A. D. 125. These years would cover the 
latter part of the Chinese Emperor Gan-Ti’s reign. If Dr. Smith is 
correct in stating that Kaniska was in a better position to conquer 
Kashgar and the other Chinese provinces after he had secured the 
peaceful possession of India and Kashmir, then, we can assume 
that Kaniska’s campaigns against these Chinese provinces started 
only after A. D. 125. They may have lasted for about five years, 
that is, Kaniska’s conquest of Kashgar, Yarkand, and Khoten 
has to be assigned to the period ranging from A. D. 125 till 
A. D. 130 which could cover the greater part of the Chinese 
Emperor Chun-Ti’s reign, when, as stated above, there were many 
internal troubles in China on a large scale. The Chinese Govern¬ 
ment being thus distracted at home, could not possibly devote 
any attention to such distant and outlying provinces like Khoten, 
Yarkand and Kashgar. This was the best opportunity for Kaniska 
to wrest those provinces from the Chinese authority. We would. 
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therefore, be justified in stating that by A. D. 130 Kaniska had 
conquered the Chinese provinces and got ready for his march 
against Parthia. 

There in that land there was likewise civil war between rival 
Parthian rulers, which appears to have lasted from A. D. 108 till 
A. D. 130.^*^ The attack on Parthia by Kaniska might be placed 
in A. D. 130, when Parthia evidently lay helpless because of 
internicine warfare. Since now Kaniska was undoubtedly the 
most powerful monarch in A. D. 130; and since his vast Empire 
stretched from the confines of Persia to those of Bihar, extending 
to the south as far as perhaps the limits ofMalwa,^'* he could defy 
the Chinese Emperor, who was Chun-Ti ( A. D. 126 — A. D. 145 ), 
and who was far too distracted by domestic calamities to think 
of waging war with Kaniska. The importance of the conquest of 
the Chinese provinces by Kaniska lies in the fact that, firstly, it 
retrieved the lost prestige of the Kusana Empire under Wema 
Kadphiscs II: and, secondly, it enabled Kaniska to stand on a 
footing of equality with the Chinese Emperor. 

The story of Kaniska’s success over his Chinese royal con¬ 
temporary forms an interesting episode in the history of India's 
diplomatic relations with China. It has been shown above that 
Wema Kadphiscs 11 had sent his tribute to the Chinese Emperor 
Ho-ti in A. D. 89. We have to presume that he continued to show 
his subordination to the Chinese Emperor till the end of his reign 
in A. D. 110. Since Kaniska was busy con.solidating his position 
for the next fifteen years, it is permissible to think that till A. D. 
125, he continued to acknowledge the superiority of the Chinese 
Empire, although it must be confessed, there is nothing to sub¬ 
stantiate this assumption. We have also presumed that it was 
only in A. D. 130 that Kaniska stood forth as the most powerful 
monarch in the East. We may take that year to be the time when 
Kaniska freed himself from the obligation of paying tribute to 
China. In order to show that he was, indeed, the strongest ruler 
he went a step further, and exacted the surrender of the hostages 
from a State which was subject to the Chinese Empire. This is 
evident from the following statement in Yiian Chwang’s narrative 
“As he (Kaniska) kept order by military rule over a wide territory 
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reaching to the east of the Ts’ung-Ling, a tributary State of 
China to the west of the Yellow River through fear of the king’s- 
power sent ( princes as ) hostages.” 

Although in doing so Kaniska had undoubtedly violated the 
ancient Indian precepts relating to the sanctity of ambassadors 
which has been fully described in the earlier work on India's 
Diplomatic Relations with the West,^'^ yet he added to diplomatic 
history by his magnanimous treatment of the princely hostages. 
They were entertained with dignity befitting their royal rank, and 
with the utmost consideration, and were assigned suitable resi¬ 
dences at dilferent Buddhist monasteries for each of the three— 
the warm, the cold, and the rainy —seasons. In order to aviod the 
burning heat of the plains in summer, they lived in a Hinayana 
monastery, specially erected for the purpose, and called Sha-lo-ka, 

“ meaning perhaps Kashgar ”, situated on the cool hills of 
Kapis'a beyond Kabul. The rainy season comprising the spring 
and the autumn they spent in Gandhara, the capital. And 
the cold season they passed in a place called Chinabhukti, 

” Chinese Enjoyment ”, an unidentified place in the eastern 
Punjab. While residing here, the royal hostages are credited 
with the introduction of peaches and pears which were un¬ 
known till that time in India. They showed their gratitude to 
the country of their enforced domicile in an uncommonly generous 
manner. One of them before returning to his native land 
deposited a rich store of gold and pearls for the maintenance of 
the Kapisa monastery, where evidently they had spent the greater 
part of their time during summer. According to Rev. Beal, this 
endowment consisted of several hundreds of katties of gold and 
several scores of pearls. Not content with this, the hostages on 
reaching their homes, continued to recognize the generosity with 
which they had been treated during their stay at the monastery, 
by remitting offerings for the benefit of the monks. The latter 
commemorated the stay of the royal hostages by adorning the 
walls of their monastery with the paintings of the hostages, who 
resembled Chinamen in dress and appearance. The liberal endow¬ 
ment which the royal hostages had given to the Kapisa monastery 
was buried under the feet of the image of Vaisravana or Kubera 
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( Kuvera) or Jambhala, the Great Spirit King, at the south side 
of the eastern gate of the Hall of Buddha.^^** 

The celebrated Chinese pilgrim Yijan-Chwang, who visited 
India in A. D. 630, we may incidentally add, stayed in the same 
Kapis'a monastery during the rainy season, obviously to observe 
the monsoon retreat to which all Buddhist priests were required to 
conform. It is a great tribute to the goodwill prevailing among the 
Indian and the Chinese people of those ages which Yiian Chwang 
records when he writes that in that year he still found that his 
Buddhist hosts of the same monastery cherished the memory of 
the benevolence of the royal hostages, and that the monks cele¬ 
brated services in honour oC the latter. Yiian Chwang stayed for 
fifteen months in the year A. D. 633-A. D. 634 at the monastery 
in Chinabhukti, where the hostages had earlier lived. 

One detail needs still to be clarified before we assess the 
importance of Kaniska’s bold assertion of his equality with the 
Chinese Emperor. This refers to the statement made by the 
Chinese historian which has already been cited above to the effect 
that several ambassadors came from India to China in the reign 
of Emperor Ho-Ti to offer tribute; and that, then, the western 
countries revolted and separated themselves from the Chinese 
Empire.^* Tibetan tradition in Khoten perhaps referring to 
events in the second century A. D., mentions an alliance of Vijaya- 
kirti, the king of Khoten (Li) with Kaniska, against the king of 
Saketa.^” Leaving aside all other considerations, the question that 
arises is— How could we explain this alliance in the context of all 
that has been said above in regard to Kaniska? The only 
way by which it could be understood is to presume that some time 
before A. D. 120, that is, in the last year of Emperor Gan-Ti’s 
reign, all the three provinces of Khoten, Yarkand, and Kashgar, 
had rebelled against their Chinese suzerain, and had become 
independent; that Kaniska took the help of the king of Khoten 
in about A. D. 120 against the king of Sakela (the Sha-Che of 
Fa Hien in A. D. 399 — A. D. 414 ) in what the Chinese 
historian called central India; that this year falls precisely in the 
period we have assigned to Kaniska’s conquest of northern India 
(A. D. 110 — A. D. 125 ); and that like a true conqueror Kaniska 
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conquest by Kaniska. 

The Kusairn monarch's triumph over the Chinese Emperor had 
retrieved the prestige of the Kusuna Umpire which had fallen low 
in the reign of his predecessor, Weina K.adphises 11 who, we may 
repeat, had suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of the great 
Chinese General Pan Ch'ao. In the diplomatic history of the 
times, Kaniska's victory over his Chinese contcmporaiy led to a 
significant development which has escaped the attention of 
historians, although some have noticed it without explaining it 
in the context of contemporary history. This refers to Kaniska’s 
illustrious contemporary, the ruler ofSurastra and North Gujarat, 
the Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman {A. D. 143 — A.D. 158 ), who has 
already figured in the previous chapter. His capital was Ujjain.^^' 
In the previous chapter we mentioned many points of view from 
which his reign was memorable. There we referred to his wide 
conquests, his works of public utility which added to the material 
prosperity of the country, and his liberal-mindedness. To these we 
have to add his ability as a great diplomat. Mr. A. M. T. Jackson 
wrote in a note long ago that, when the Mahaksatrapa RudradSman 
was at the height of his power, the Indians of Tien-shu, that is, 
the Sindhu, sent presents by sea to China.’®* But no further 
comment was made by him on this event. 

What was the reason which made that Mahaksatrapa send an 
embassy to China by sea ? Probably the date of this embassy 
might perhaps help us to solve this interesting question. Rudra¬ 
daman was at the height of bis power when he sent this embassy. 
There is nothing, of course, to determine when exactly he was at 
the height of his power. But, accepting Dr. Bhagavanlal Indraji's 
chronological estimate of his reign, A.D. 143 till A.D. 158, as 
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being correct, and taking the description of his conquests as given 
in the Girnar lake inscription dated A. D. 15(; as marking the 
height of his greatness, we may say that that VVcsicrn Mahaksa- 
irapa monarclt was at his highest splendour in A. D. 150. 

This year fell within the reign of the Chinese Emperor 
Hiuen-Ti ( A. D. 147 — A. D. 168 ). Notwithstanding some 
troubies on tile i < rdeis of the Chinese Empire, Hiuen-Ti’s reign 
wis one of brilliant military success. He left the memory of 
a vigorous rule behind him.'-" We have seen above that his north 
Indian contemporary, Emperor Kaniska, had by A. D. 130 defied 
the Chinese Emperor, declined to pay tribute, and detained as 
hostages Chinese princes. Evidently Kaniska’s growing might 
was a source of danger to the Mahaksatrapa ruler who, according 
to the classical Indian theory of r 'ajumandala, now decided to 
form an alliance precisely with the enemy of Kaniska, namely, the 
Chinese Emperor. Since the date of the zenith of the power of 
the Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman ( A. D. 150 ) falls within the 
reign of Emperor Hiuen-Ti, we cannot but conclude that it was to 
him that Rudradaman sent his prc.sents. Whatever else it might 
serve to show, it undoubtedly proves that the Mahaksatrapa Rudra¬ 
daman was prepared to ally himself with the distant Chinese Em¬ 
peror, if not for any other reason, at least to thwart the attempts 
of Kaniska in the south, probably in the neighbourhood of Malwa, 
and to keep that north Indian monarch strictly confined to his 
own northern regions. This w'as a diplomatic achievement of first 
rate importance which perhaps explains why Kaniska became a 
Buddhist and gave unstinted patronage to that religion. It is not 
improbable that, on realizing that further conquests could not be 
undertaken because of his being wedged in between the powerful 
Mahaksatrapa ruler, on the one side, and the great Cninesc 
Emperor, on the other, Kaniska gave up all idea of co.iquests and 
devoted himself exclusively to the furtherance of the e\.Lse of 
Buddhism. His liberal patronage of Buddhist scuipiurc, his is.>ue 
of Buddhist coinage, and his convocation of a Great Buddhist 
Council during the latter part of his reign,’=^^ earned for him 
more undying fame than what he might have ever secured as a 
conqueror. What Kaniska lost through the intervention of 
D-12 
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Rudradaman, he more than compensated for through the medium 
of Buddhism. 

The date of the embassy of Rudradaman to the Chinese 
Emperor Hiuen-Ti could be fixed on the following grounds, in the 
absence of any other definite evidence. The Chinese Emperor’s 
first regnal year was A.D. Since the reigns of his immediate 

predecessors Chi-Ti and Chung-Ti, as remarked above, were of 
negligible importance; and since even the reign of Chung-Ti's 
predecessor Chun-Ti was uneventful, bristling as it was with 
difficulties of all kinds, we cannot conceive of any embassy being 
sent to China during their time by the illustrious Mahaksatrapa 
conqueror, whose initial year was A. D. 143. We have, therefore, 
to conclude that Rudradaman could have sent presents to a 
Chinese royal contemporary, whose reign was, from the military 
point of view, as brilliant as his own. Such a contemporary was 
the Emperor Hiuen-Ti but since the latter’s initial regnal year 
was A. D. 147, it follows that Rudradaman could have sent his 
presents only after that year, that is, in A. D. 150. 

A word about the nature of the presents. The Chinese 
historians have generally presumed that, when presents were 
sent by the Indian monarchs to their Chinese royal counter¬ 
parts, they were invariably a sign of tribute. This, however, 
cannot be maintained in the case of the Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman. 
Further, we cannot think of Rudradaman’s sending presents to the 
Chinese Emperor on the basis of religion. The Mahaksatrapa ruler 
was a staunch Hindu who, as the Girnar lake inscription avers, 
is said “ to have gained great fame by studying to the end by 
remembering, understanding, and applying the great sciences such 
as grammar, polity, music, and logic.” Indeed, his marriage was 
also according to the classical Indian concept, as the same record 
states. He had obtained numerous garlands at the svayamvaras 
{I. e., marriages in which the brides selected their bridegrooms ) of 
kings’ daughters.^** From the point of view of religion, therefore, 
he had nothing to do with Buddhism which his Chinese royal 
contemporary might have professed. 

Rudradaman had sufficiently vindicated his greatness by his 
conquests, his broad vision, his liberality, and by his solicitude 
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for the welfare of his subjects, as is amply proved by the Girnar 
lake inscription. Moreover, there was no question of any Chinese 
army coming to attack him; he was completely out of the reach 
of the Chinese Emperor. But he had to counteract the growing 
might of his great north Indian contemporary, Kaniska. The 
only way by which the latter could be held at bay was to effect an 
alliance with, not by submission but by merely sending presents to, 
Kaniska’s erstwhile suzerain, the Chinese Emperor. It is this which 
explains the dispatch of presents by the Mahaksatrapa Rudra- 
daman to the Chinese Emperor Hiuen Ti, whose southern ports 
mentioned in a previous context in this chapter, could be ap¬ 
proached freely and without interruption from the extensive sea¬ 
board of Rudradaman’s vast empire. 

Parenthetically we may state here tliat the contemporaneity 
of the Kusana kings, Wema Kadphises II and of Kaniska, with 
their Chinese royal contemporaries, supports the chronology of 
the Kusapa kings as given by Dr. Smith, and violates that advo¬ 
cated by Professor Rapson.^*’ 

To continue with the history of the Indo-Chinese relations 
in the reign of the same Chinese Emperor, Hiuen-Ti, we may note 
the following as recorded by the Chinese encyclopaedist, Ma- 
Twan-Lin. We stated above that that Chinese monarch might 
have professed the Buddhist faith. Proof of this is available in the 
statements of Ma-Twan-Lin to the following effect which that 
historian writes immediately after the description of Emperor 
Ming-Ti’s dream, and the lattci’s dispatch of ambassadors to 
India to bring to China a portrait of Fuh ( Buddha ) as well as 
statues, as related in an earlier context in this work. “ Thereupon, 
Hwan-Ti imbibed a great partiality for the Shen { god spirit); he 
sacrificed repeatedly to Fah too and to Lao-Tsze. The people of 
China gradually adopted (this new religion ). and j^s followers 
augmented greatly.”^*** Since the reference to Emperor Hiuen-Ti’s 
adoption of the Buddhist religion comes immediately after the 
description of Ming-Ti’s dream, we may conclude that Hiuen-Ti 
was also a Buddhist. 

It is not so much the above which bespeaks the close Indo- 
Chinese relations as the statement given earlier by Ma-Twan-Lin, 
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and relating also to the same Chinese Emperor, Hiuen-Ti. 
Ma-Twan-Lin relates that in the second of the years Yan-hi of 
Huan-Ti Hiuen-Ti ) ( A. D. 159 ), strangers came by the way of 
Jih-nan ( “south of the south” perhaps meaning Tonquin, Tong- 
king and Cochin-China ) to offer presents The identity of 
the embassy is not possible. This embassy cannot be referred to 
the reign of the Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman for two reasons— 
firstly, it is most unlikely that after having sent once an embassy 
in A. D. 150, he would again have sent another one.in A. D. 159; 
and scondly, the Mahaksatrapa ruler died in A. D. 158, and the 
embassy noted above was sent one year later. His son Dama- 
jada.sri ( A.D. 158 — A.D. 168 ) could not have sent an embassy, 
heciuse he was unlike his great father, having lost his territory and 
power, and being called, therefore, only a Ksatrapa.^’'" We have, 
therefore, to persume that, if at ail the embassy of A. D. 159 was 
sent by an Indian ruler, it could have been only by one of the 
Buddhist rulers of central India by way of Indo-Chinu. But 
about that ruler no details are now available. 

In the third century A. D. the Chinese historians alhrm that 
the Indo-Chinese relations w'cre interrupted, and that they were 
not resumed lor some time. This was, as will be narrated below, 
the period of divided sovereignty in China.During this age 
ambassadors came to India from Cambodia, and went from China 
to Cambodia. In order to understand the description of the embas¬ 
sies as given by Ma-Twan-Lin which will be cited at once, it is 
desirable that we should have an idea of the political situation in 
China in this period. In that country the great Hans, who had 
ruled for four hundred years with splendour and wisdom, had 
fallen, their dynasty having come to an end in A. D. 221 with the 
retirement of Emperor Hiun-Ti as Prince of Chan-Yang.^®* This 
period is known as the San-Kue, when Chinese sovereignty was 
divided amongst Three Kingdoms, The first of these was the 
Later Han dynasty that ruled over the modern province of Szchuen 
(Szechwan ) with its capital at Chentu. The Chinese historians 
recognized only this dynasty because of its semi-royal descent. 
The second dynasty was that of Wu which ruled over the five 
southern provinces from two capitals—one at WQ-Chang-fQ 
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( Wuchang), and the other at Chien-yeh or Chien-K’ang ( Nankin, 
Nanking). It lasted for a longer period than the Later Hans. 
The third dynasty was that of the rulers of Wei, whose founder 
Ts’ao P’ei was the son of the unprincipled Ts’ao Ts’ao, who had 
compelled the last of the Great Hans to abdicate. The Wei 
kingdom was larger in extent than the other two kingdoms, cover¬ 
ing as it did the central and northern provinces. It included most 
of the popular districts of China. Its capital was Loyang ( near 
the modern Honan-fu 

Of the above rulers Ts’ao P’ei was most fortunate, since he 
possessed the recognized capital of the Chinese Emperors. This 
had a great advantage in as much as Chinese feudatories as well 
as foreign rulers sent their embassies to him at Loyang. In his 
reign embas.sies from the rulers of central .Asia came to his court 
at tlie same capital.But this was an essentially a period of 
trouble and internal strife in China. In the middle of the third 
century, it was the turn of the Wei kingdom to collapse. The 
prime-minister of Wei by name Ssu-ma-yen ( Sse-ma-yen ) depos¬ 
ed the monarch Yuen-Ti, and made himself the first ruler of the 
new dynasty called the Chin (T’sin) (also called the later T’sin).*-*’ 
bsu-m.i-yen then called himself Chit-Sou-Wu-7'i, and in A.D. 280, 
after overthrowing the ruler of the kingdom of Wei, became the 
sole ruler of China. He reigned from A.D. 265 till A.D. 290.'*’ 

During the above period ranging from A. D. 222 till A. D. 
280, we have the following events recorded by Ma-Twan-Lin 
'* In the time of the Hou (Wu?) and T’sin dynasties (A.D. 
222 — A, D. 280 ) no new relations took place between India and 
China; it was not till the period of Wu dynasty, that the king of 
Fu-nan, named Fa-Chan, sent one of his relatives named Sou-Wih 
( Su-Wih ) as ambassador to India. On quitting Fu-nan, the em¬ 
bassy returned by the mouth of the Taou-Keaou-le (the Irrawadi 
in Burma ) continuing its route by sea in the Great Bay ( or Gulf 
of Martaban ), in the north-westerly direction; it then entered 
the Bay ( of Bengal) which they crossed and coasted the frontiers 
of several kingdoms. In about a year it was able to reach the 
mouth of the river of India and ascended the river 7,000 //, when 
it arrived at its destination. The king of India, astonished at the 
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sight of the strangers, exclaimed — ‘ The sea coast is very far off; 
how could these men get here? ’ He commanded that the ambas¬ 
sador should be shown the interior of the kingdom, and with this 
view he appointed as guides to attend him, two envoys of the 
same race as the Chinese { i. e., men of Sung ), and he supplied 
Soo-Wih ( SQ-Wih ) (the ambassador) with provisions for his 
journey and presents for Fan-Chan, king of Fc-nan, consisting of 
Scythian horses and four pieces of valuable woollen stuff. 

We may try to identify the Indian ruler to whose court an 
embassy was sent by king Fa-Chan of Fu-nan or Cambodia, as 
given in the above account. The age to which Fa-Chan belonged 
cannot be made out. We have, therefore, to fall upon the internal 
evidence of the account itself, in order to identify the Indian ruler 
mentioned therein. It is clear from it that the embassy was sent 
from Cambodia to India. But from the preceding sentence it 
appears as if the Chinese historians had in mind the Indo-Chinese 
rulers rather than those of India and Cambodia. For the account 
contains the explicit statement that “ in the time of the Hou and 
the T’sin dynasties, no new relations took place between India 
and China; it was not till the period of the WO dynasty " that 
the embassy in question from Cambodia reached India. Now 
according to the chronological sketch of the Three Kingdoms that 
comprised the period of the San- Kue given above, the kingdom 
of Wu 'vas the second kingdom of that period. It was founded 
by Gene.al Sun-Kiuen, who died in A. D. 252.The longevity 
of the Wu kingdom might be determined thus :- it was evidently 
established in A. D. 220 along with the two other kingdoms 
mentioned above, it succumbed to Chit-Sou Wu-ti in A. D. 280. 
Therefore, the period when the Wu kingdom existed may be said 
to have lasted from A. D. 220 till A. D. 280. The embassy from 
Cambodia to India has, therefore, to be assigned to this age. 

The description of ihe route taken by that embassy will lead 
us to the kingdom of the Indian ruler. From the mouth of the 
Taou-Keaou-le (/. e. the Irrawadi in Burma ), it sailed down the 
Gulf of Martaban, entered the Bay of Bengal, and coasting the 
frontiers of several kingdoms, in about a year it reached the river 
of India. The river of India could have been only the Ganges; 
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and tbe ?act that i\A embassy disembarked at Us moutU suggests 

that it was at Tamralipti { modern Tamluk in the Midnapore 
district of Bengal) from where all those like Fa-Hien, who wished 
to sail for China, took to their ships.**® Sailing in the river over 
a distance of 7,000 the embassy arrived at its destination. 
The next sentence referring to the great surprise of the Indian 
monarch clearly indicates that the capital of his kingdom was in 
the interior. He is reputed to have said, we may repeat, that the 
sea coast is very far off; how could these men get here ? Such a 
capital far removed from the sea coast and which could have 
entertained a foreign embassy, could have been no other than an 
inland city which was far distant from the sea. We have, there¬ 
fore, to conclude that the embassy from Cambodia reached the 
court of an Indian king at Mathura. 

The nature of the Indian ruler whose name is not mentioned 
in the Chinese narrative, is indirectly suggested by the presents 
given by him for king Fa-Chan of Cambodia. They were Scythian 
horses ( i. e., of the country of the Yiieh-chi ), and four pieces of 
valuable woollen stuffs ( sze-pei ). These enable us to presume 

t 

that that ruler could have been no other than a Saka, who alone 
could have given as presents horses associated with his original 
home ( Scythia or, better still, Bactria ), and with woollen stuffs 
which are not usually associated with the other Indian monarchs. 
The supposition of scholars that this Indian ruler was a Saka or a 
Murunda, is, therefore, justified.“* 

The identity of the Indian ruler is possible if we study 
another embassy associated with him. The French scholar 
M. Chavannes stated that king Po-t’iao of the Ta-Yiieh-chi 
( of India ) had sent an embassy to China in A. D. 229.**® Pro¬ 
fessor Heinrich Liiders commented on this by saying that the name 
Po-t’iao may be a rendering of the name VSsudeva.**® If this is 
accepted, we may proceed to identify and perhaps explain the two 
embassies—the one from Cambodia to king Vasudeva, and the 
other from the latter to China, in the following manner 

A few details about king Vhsudeva might enable us to appre¬ 
ciate better the history of the embassies associated with his name. 
Historians are agreed that he was the last of the Kusana kings of 
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the line of Kaniska.^" But there is no unanimity amongst them 
on two points —firstly, the exact dates of his reign, and, secondly^ 
the extent of his kingdom. King Vasudeva’s inscriptions and 
coins have been found mostly in Mathura. About the length of his 
reign, Dr. Smith, wrote that his rule extended from about A.D. 182 
till A. D. 220;'^’ Dr. K. P. Jayaswal was of the opinion that he 
ruled from A. D. 199 till A. D. 222;><« while Dr. Indraji was in¬ 
clined to place him between A. D. 123 and about A. D. 151).'*' 
But the date assigned to him by Professor Sten Konow appears to 
be most correct. This eminent Indologist, while summarizing the 
astronomical calculations made by the Dutch expert, Dr. W. K. 
Van Wijk in the Zeda inscription of the year II of Kaniska, writes 
thus“ It would follow that the earliest known date of Vasudeva 
corresponds to the rainy season A. D. 202, and the latest one to 
the rainy season A. D. 226, in which case Vasudeva can very weli 
be identified with Po-l’iao, whose embassy is stated to have 
reached China in A. D. 229.”'*'' Since this happy identification 
of Po-t'iao with Vasudeva, and the dates given to the latter by 
Professor Sten Konow, fall within the reigns of the Chinese rulers 
of the San-Kue period, the conclusions of Professor Sten Konow 
may be accepted as valid. 

But there are four dill'icullies titat still require elucidation. 
One is the term Murundu applied to the ruler by the French 
scholar, M. Chavannes, as given above; secondly, the date A. D. 
229 itself, when the Indian emba.ssy is said to have reached China; 
the third difficulty relates to the reign of the Indian ruler; and 
the fourth, the political power which he wielded. On the first 
point, we may again accept the identification of Professor Sten 
Konow, who maintaiiis on valid grounds that the Murundas were 
no other than the Kusanas, who ruled in the Ganges valley, during 
the second and third centuries A.D, the word Murunda being aSaka 
word meaning “Lord” used as a title by theSakas and after them 
by the Kusanas. It is in this sense of “Lord” tliat the word 
Muroda ( Skt. Murunda ) is used in connection with king Kaniska 
in the same Zeda inscription.'*" On the basis of this, it may safely 
be concluded that the Murunda king, as suggested by Professors 
Chavannes, Liiders and Sten Konow, could have been no other than 
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king Vasudeva himself, since that ruler was a Saka or a Kusana, 
and, therefore, a Murunda. 

But here there comes another difficulty— that of the date 
A. D. 229 assigned to this embassy by M. Chavannes. If the last 
regnal year of king Vasudeva was A. D, 226, as given by Professor 
Sten Konow, how could it be made to agree with A. D. 229 ? It 
appears as if we have to lengthen the reign of Vasudeva by three 
years. This is inadmissible, since there is no basis for such an exten- 
tion of his reign. On the other hand, it is more reasonable to 
assume that king Vasudeva sent his embassy to China in his last 
year A. D. 226, and that it took three years to reach China. Our 
assumption that it normally took three years for sailors from India 
to reach China is proved by the fact that Fa Hien took three years 
to reach China after he had left Tamralipti on board a ship.^“ The 
Indian embassy, therefore, left India in the last known year of 
Vasudeva ( A. D. 226 ) but actually reached China only in A. D. 
229. We have seen above that of all the rulers of the Three King¬ 
doms comprising the San-Kue period, it was only Ts’ao Pei, the 
ruler of the kingdom of Wei who, by virtue of possessing the 
traditional capital of Loyang, attracted foreign embassies from 
central Asia to his court. But he died in A. D. 223 followed by 
his brother Ts’ao-Jui.*®^ The latter's reign was known for the 
brilliant victories which he won over the kingdoms of Wfl and 
Chou, and for having added the whole of Leaoutung to his 
kingdom. He died in A. D. 229 leaving the throne of Wei to his 
child-nephew Ts’ao-Fang.*®* The Indian embassy from king 
Vasudeva, therefore, seems to have reached Loyang, the Chinese 
capital, in the last year of Emperor Ts’ao-Jui. 

There remains the third difficulty which may now be explain¬ 
ed. King Vasudeva was a Saka who had become a Hindu, as 
his name signifies.^®® How could we explain his embassy to the 
Buddhist Emperor Ts’ao-Jui in terms of religion ? We have to 
seek the cause of the embassy in other quarters. When we realize 
that king Vasudeva had already received an embassy from king 
Fa-Chan, king of Fu-Nan ( Cambodia ) earlier in his reign, it is 
reasonable to conclude that Vasudeva reciprocated it by sending 
an embassy to China through Cambodia in A. D. 226 which is 
D.13 
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his last known date. Whether the king of Ffl-nan had sent the 
embassy on behalf of the Emperor of China—which seems un¬ 
likely—is not known; but there is nothing improbable in an 
Indian ruler’s sending an embassy to a Chinese Emperor as a 
mark of goodwill, and not necessarily as a sign of submission. 

When all has been said about the identification of the Indian 
ruler, the Kusana king Vasudeva, the last point which has to be 
explained is — Could we imagine that that ruler was really so 
powerful as to receive and send an embassy ? This question is 
natural because it is generally assumed that Vasudeva’s reign saw 
the decline and end of the Kusana power; and that after his death, 
assuming it to be A. D. 226, the Kusana Empire crumbled into 
pieces. Such an assumption is inadmissible not only on the basis 
of the Indian sources but also on that of the Chinese authorities. 
It is now the opinion of some scholars that the Kusana Empire 
did not fall to pieces immediately after the death of Vasudeva; 
that its influence in the region near about Pataliputra, and more 
probably in and around Mathura, survived till the end of the third 
century A. D.; and that the Kusanas continued to exist till and 
after the days of Samudra Gupta. Leaving aside the Indian 
sources like the Avasyaka-Brhadvrtti which mentions a Murunda 
ruler in Pataliputra; the testimony of Bhna, who writes of a Saka- 
pati and the evidence of the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudra Gupta which refers to the alliance between that great 
ruler and the Sakas, we may merely note that in the Chinese 
history called Wei-Lio, it is stated that during the period of the 
Three Kingdoms, Ki-pin ( Kapisa ), Ta-Hia, (Bactria ), and T’ien- 
chu (India ) were all subject to the Great Yueh-chi. Although 
on the basis of this statement, it would be unsafe to maintain 
with Dr. Henri Cordier and M. Chavannes, that “ the power of 
the Kusana kings was at its climax,^^® yet we may conclude that in 
the third century A. D., the Saka-Kusana kingdom in and around 
Mathura, particularly under Vasudeva, still enjoyed wide 
extent and reputation. Unless proved to the contrary, it may 
be assumed that it continued to exist for at least a century after 
his death. 

We may now take up the description of a Chinese embassy 
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to Fu-nan which is mentioned immediately after t^e narration of 
the events relating to the embassy from Fu-nan to India, in the 
encyclopoedic history of Ma-Twan-Lin. Since it contains an 
interesting account of a great city and of India in general, the pas¬ 
sage may be cited in full. During this time (/. e., as given in the 
previous paragraph relating to the Fu-nan embassy to India ), the 
Wu dynasty dispatched an officer of the second rank named Kang- 
Ti as ambassador to Fu-nan, where he saw foreign guides of the 
same nation as the Chinese. To all the questions he put to them, 
concerning the manners and customs of the people of India, they 
answered him as follows“ The doctrine of Fu ( Foh ) is that 
which is in vogue in this kingdom. The population is very nu¬ 
merous ; the soil rich and fertile. The king who rules here has 
the title of Maou-lun; the suburbs of the fortified city in which 
he resides are watered by rivulets, which flow on all sides, and 
fill the deep ditches surrounding the city. Below it flows the great 
river. All the palaces are covered with sculptured inscriptions 
and other ornaments in relief. A winding street forms a market, 
a li in length. The dwelling houses have several storeys. Bells and 
drums are their instruments of music, and the dress of the people 
is adorned with fragrant flowers. They travel by land and by 
water; their commercial transactions are considerable, in jewels 
and other valuable articles of luxury; and everything which the 
heart can desire is procured here. On every side to the right and 
to the left, you behold only agreeable and seductive objects, the 
houses are over-shadowed by foliage, and cooled down by the 
motion of waters of ail kinds. There are sixteen great kingdoms 
which are remote from India; some distant 2,000 //; others, 3,000. 
All these kingdoms honour and respect India, which they regard 
as placed between heaven and earth.”^®® 

The above description of India in general, and of a great 
city in particular, together with the identity of the king who ruled 
over it, may now be attempted. The first thing we may observe 
is that the Chinese historian refers in the above passage to the 
Wu dynasty which is one of the Three Kingdoms already mention¬ 
ed. According to the Chinese historian, the Wu dynasty sent an 
ambassador named Kang-ti to Fu-nan ( Cambodia ). Who was 
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the Wq ruler might have sent an ambassador to Cambodia ? 
A few facts relating to the kingdom of Wo need to be recalled 
here. We stated above that the ruler of this kingdom governed 
the five southern provinces from its two capitals of Wo-chang-fu 
< Wuchang) and Nankin ( Nanking); and that it was absorbed in 
A. D. 280 by the first ruler of the T’sin ( Chin ), Chit-Sou Wu- 
Ti in his kingdom. It was founded by General Sun-Kiuen in 
A. D. 220.'®’ He died in A. D. 252, and was succeeded by his 
son Sun- Leang.'®* This ruler rashly rushed into a war with the 
kingdom of Wei, being ill-advised to do so by his general Chu- 
Kwo-Ko. He lost it and died in disgrace.'®* He seems to have 
been succeeded by his brother, Sun-Hu { Sun-Hou ), who in A. D. 
265 sent an embassy to the T’sin ruler Chit-Sou Wu-Ti at Loyang 
in order to congratulate the latter on his assumption of imperial 
status, and to express his desire to become Wu-Ti’s vassal.'®* 
But Chit-Sou Wu-Ti had already decided to incorporate the 
kingdom of Wq in his Empire; and the ruler of Wti was deter¬ 
mined to emulate his father Sun-Kiuen and be an independent 
ruler. But he had miscalculated the strength of Chit-Sou Wu-Ti 
who, after a strenuous struggle, overthrew the king of Wu in 
A. D. 280, and incorporated that kingdom in his Empire.'®' We 
have, therefore, the following rulers of Wu during the period 
ranging from A. D. 220 till A. D. 280;— Sun-Kiuen followed by 
his son Sun-Leang, who was succeeded by his brother Sun-Hu 
( Sun-Hou ). Of these three we could credit only the last ruler 
Sun-Hou with the dispatch of an embassy to Fu-nan, since he had 
already sent one to Chit-Sou Wu-Ti, and could have sent another 
to Fu-nan. The short reign of Sun-Kiuen and the disgraceful 
reign of Sun-Leang preclude their association with the dispatch of 
any embassy. If these considerations are permissible, we may 
conclude that it was in the same year A. D. 265 that Sun -Hu sent 
an embassy to Fu-nan. 

The noteworthy part of the narrative concerning the Chinese 
ambassador named Kang-Ti (Kang-Tae) is that he found in Fu-nan 
{ Cambodia) Chinese guides who could give him almost correct 
details about a great city in India. The ruler of this city, accord¬ 
ing to them, had the title of Maou-lun, which has been construed 
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to be the Chinese equivalent of Maha-rana, although the Sanskrit 
word ram represented by the Chinese syllable /«« is less expli¬ 
cable.’®* This title does not help us to arrive at any conclusion. 
It cannot be applied to the Saka rulers of Mathura who, although 
avowed Hindus, would have hardly used a title which was usually 
associated with feudatories. 

The description of the city by the foreign guides as given in 
the above passage, deserves to be analysed. It was a fortified 
city watered by rivulets all round. Below it flowed the great river 
which could have been no other than the Jamuna.’®* All the palaces 
were covered with sculptures and other ornaments in relief. It had 
a winding street one li in length. Its dwelling houses were seven 
storeys high. Bells and drums were the instruments of music, 
which evidently refer to the continued chanting of verses. The 
commercial transactions of people were considerably in jewels and 
other luxurious articles, and they were accustomed to travel by 
land and sea. The details of the city and the people strongly 
suggest that the city could have been no other than Mathura on 
the Jarauna.’** 

We could take three of the many details given above for 
discussion—the sculptures, the dwelling houses, and the presence of 
a prosperous commercial community trading in jewels and other 
articles of luxury. While describing the political condition of 
India in Chapter II above, we described the kingdom of Mathura. 
The commercial importance of this great centre, which is a 
holy city to the Hindus, the Buddhists, and the Jainas alike, is 
proved by the great number of coins found in and around it. 

f 

They begin with the Indo-Bactrians and with those of the Sakas 
of the period under study. The coins of the latter are more 
numerous than those of the former.’®* These are the best proof of 
Mathura’s having been a prosperous commercial centre. As regards 
the houses having several storeys, Mathura can still boast of them 
today. Finally, the reference to sculptures definitely proves that 
our identification is correct. We have already mentioned the 
beautiful Buddhist monastery built by Huviska at Mathura.’®® Fa 
Hien in the early fourth century A. D. confirms the existence of 
twenty monasteries in Mathura which he calls Ma-t’aou-lo.’®* 
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Since in the description of this city as given by Ma-Twan-Lin, the 
main reference is to the doctrine of Fiih which “ is in vogue in 
this kingdom,” it may certainly be inferred that the sculptures 
referred to later on in the same passage could have been only to 
Buddhist sculptures. Now we know from inscriptions that Mathurd 
was the capital of the last Kusana king Vasudeva. It would not 
be incorrect, therefore, to identify the great city mentioned in the 
above passage with Mathura, since the whole trend of the Chinese 
historian’s description points to the third century A. D„ when it 
still enjoyed great glory. 

There is one statement in the account of India given by the 
foreign guides, who appeared to be the same as the Chinese, to 
the ambassador Kang-Ti of the Chinese Emperor, which requires 
an explanation. They stated that all the sixteen great kingdoms 
which were remote from India, and which are not mentioned by 
name, “ honour and respect India, which they regard as placed 
between heaven and earth. ” Granting that this is an hyperbolic 
statement yet it is suggestive of the fact that India, even in the eyes 
of humble people like the foreign guides, was held in high 
esteem. 

Before we proceed with the description of the next embassy 
in the history of the Indo-Chinese relations, it may not be out of 
place to mention here that the close connection between the two 
countries, so clearly proved by the embassies we have mentioned 
above, is further substantiated by the good work done by the 
pilgrim ambassadors whose work we shall enumerate in detail in 
Appendix A below. These academic ambassadors, if one might 
style them so, by undertaking long and tedious journeys, by trans¬ 
lating Buddhist canons into Chinese, and sometimes even by 
settling and ending their last days in China, were in no small 
measure responsible for stabilizing the cordial relations between 
the two countries. 

For about seventy-five years (the last quarter of the third 
century A. D. till the middle of the fourth century A. D.), we do 
not hear of any embassy in the Indo-Chinese diplomatic history. 
We have to come to A. D, 357 when, in the oflScial memoirs of 
Muh-Ti relating to the annals of the Chin dynasty, it was recorded 
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T’sin or Chin ) Emperor Mu-Ti, ( Muh-Ti), who ruled from A.D. 
345 till A. D. 362. His reign is known because of the achieve¬ 
ments of his great general Hiian Wen, who won some signal vic¬ 
tories over opponents like the Prince of Han.^®'-' But it was not 
remarkable from any other point of view. It is very doubtful if 
Emperor Muh-Ti’s reign evoked any respect from the outside 
world, particularly from India, where reigned one of the greatest 
conquerors known to histo y—Samudra Gupta. The chronology 
of the Gupta dynasty is st il under dispute. But accepting Dr. 
J. F. Fleet’s date A. D. 3 9 - 320 as the initial year of the reign 
of Candra Gupta I, his s< n Samudra Gupta could be assigned to 
circa A. D. 330 till circa A. D. 380.*'“ The many campaigns which 
he conducted in India, his proud demeanour as the undisputed 
sovereign of India which he publicized by the performance of the 
horse sacrifice ( asvamedha,) his all-round exceptional ability, and 
his unusually varied gifts as a man,*’*—all tend to prove that this 
man of genius was more prepared to receive embassies than to 
send them. This explains why embassies came to his court, as 
will be described below. Hence we have to conclude that no 
embassy could have gone to China from Samudra Gupta’s court. 
Since he possessed an extensive empire comprising all the popular 
and fertile provinces of northern India, and extending from the 
Jamun& and Chambal on the west to the Brahmaputra on the east, 
and from the foot of the Himalayas in the north to Narmada in 
the south, it is evident that we have to refer the Indian embassy 
noted by Muh-Ti to a kingdom outside the Gupta Empire. 

An objection may be raised that, since Samudra Gupta patro¬ 
nized Vasubandhu, a celebrated Buddhist scholar, it is possible 
that he might not only have studied Buddhism in his youth but 
also sent an embassy to the Chinese court.*’® It is enough to 
observe here that whatever might have been the broad-minded 
views of that great Indian conqueror, there is no valid ground in 
any of the records or coins either of his own times or those of his 
immediate successor, Candra Gupta II, to endorse the supposition 
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that he was either particularly partial to Buddhism or that he sent 
an embassy to China. We have only to recall the barrenness of 
the reign of the contemporary Chinese monarch given just above 
in order to preclude any idea of Samudra Gupta’s having sent an 
embassy to the court of that Chinese ruler. 

The Indian embassy recorded in the Chinese annals might 
have been sent either by the southern or western Indian kingdoms. 
But the absence of any specific reference to the southern or western 
parts of India which, as we shall see later on in this chapter, the 
Chinese historians were careful to mention, suggests that we have 
to look either to the north-eastern parts of India or to the north¬ 
western regions for a kingdom from where the embassy might 
have been sent. It is not unlikely that it might have been from 
the Kabul kingdom where the Kusanas continued to exercise 
power till the fifth century A. D., until they were overthrown by 
the Huns. If, at the beginning of the fourth century A. D., one 
of these Saka rulers of Kabul could have given his daughter in 
marriage to Horraudz II, the Sassanian monarch of Persia,”® 
there is no reason why he could not have sent an embassy to China. 
Indeed, the Indian ruler was probably the aged Grumbates, who 
was held in much honour, and who helped with bis elephants and 
Kusana troops the Sassanian monarch Shapur II to win a victory 
over the Romans in A. D. 360.”* A ruler who could ally himself 
with the distant Persian monarch to whom he sent a contingent of 
elephants, could certainly be credited with an alliance with the 
Chinese monarch to whom he could likewise have sent elephants 
and Scythian horses as presents. We may, therefore, identify the 
Indian embassy sent to the court of Emperor Muh-Ti as having 
been sent by the Indian ruler Grumbates of Kabul. 

There is another interval of about seventy years (A.D. 357 — 
A. D. 428 ) when we do not come across embassies in the annals 
of the Indo-Chinese relations. China during this period witnessed 
the later T’sins moving towards their decline, the Northern Hans 
being finally eliminated, and again an era of division and discord 
disfiguring the history of the land.^®® While in India there 
appeared the greatest conqueror in the history of the country, 
Samudra Gupta ( A D. 330 —circa A. D. 380 ) mentioned above. 
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His extensive Empire was not a gift by inheritance: it was 
the result of a series of brilliant campaigns which he had swiftly 
and successfully carried out. It is most unfortunate that, as 
mentioned in the introduction to this work, India possessed no 
Board or Tribunal of History that could have recorded the 
events of the day in he reign of either this great or any other 
monarch.^^^* We nave to fall back on the evidence of only 
one record for the unrivalled achievements of this greatest of 
Indian conquerors. This is the Allahabad pillar inscription which 
gives in detail his conquests, and which also enables us to glean 
what little we can of his diplomatic dealings with the many rulers 
on the frontiers of his vast Empire. That record clearly indicates 
the policy which he adopted towards the Indian rulers of the 
interior like Mahendra of Kosala, Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara, 
Mantoraja of Karaja, etc., who were first captured and then libe¬ 
rated by him. In the same record we are informed that Samudra 
Gupta compelled all the kings of the forest countries to become 
his servants. The clearest indication of his diplomatic policy is 
afforded in the passage in the same important inscription which 
relates thus, while describing his achievements:—“ Whose imperi¬ 
ous commands were fully gratified by giving all ( kinds of) taxes 
and obeying (his) orders, and coming in person to perform 
obeisance, by the frontier kings {pratyanta-nrpati) of Samatata, 
Davaka, Kamarupa, Nepala, Kartripura, and other countries, and 
by the MSlavas, Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Abhiras, 
Prarjunas, Sanakanikas, Kakas, Kharaparikas, and other (tribes ); 
whose tranquil fame_was effected by the acts of respec¬ 

tive service, such as offering themselves as sacrifices, bringing 
presents of maidens, ( giving ) Garuda tokens, ( surrendering ) the 
enjoyment of their own territories, soliciting ( his ) commands, 
etc., rendered by the Daivaputras, S^his, Sahanusahis, Sakas, and 
Murundas, and by the people of Simhala and all ( other ) 
dwellers in islands.” 

In the absence of any other source of information, we can 
only analyse the passages as given in the Allahabad pillar inscrip¬ 
tion, and try to make out the diplomatic dealings of Samudra 
Gupta with the many frontier rulers mentioned above. Three 
D.14 
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distinct categories of rulers are described in it as those who con¬ 
tinued to be his allies. The first category was made up of all the 
forest Icings, who became his servants; the second, of the frontier 
kings, who gratified his imperial commands by giving him all 
kinds of taxes, and who came personally to perform obeisance; 
and the third, of the rulers like the Daivaputras, Sahis, Sahanusahis, 
Sakas, and Murundas and those of the islands, who offered 
themselves as sacrifices, brought presents of maidens and Garuda 
tokens, and surrendered the enjoyment of their own territories. 

Of the many rulers given in the above pillar inscription, we 
may mention only those who were on the frontiers of Samudra 
Gupta’s wide Empire. Some of these kingdoms have not yet been 
satisfactorily identified. Thus, first in the list of the frontier king¬ 
doms is that of Samatata which has been supposed to be the 
kingdom of the delta on the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, parti¬ 
cularly the Bengal delta between the Hugli and the Hill Tippera.^” 
Dr. Smith at one lime was inclined to locate the kingdom of 
Davaka, which was evidently contiguous to Samatata in the 
modern districts of Bogra ( Bagraha j, Dinajpur, and RSjashahi 
to the north of (he Ganges; but later on maintained that Davdka 
was practically synonymous with Vahga lying between Karatoya 
on the west, the Ganges on the south, Meghna on the east, and 
the Khasi Hills on the north, and including both Dacca and 
Sunargaon.*'® Kamarupa was evidently Assam.''" Nepal was 
of course modern Nepal. About Kartripura there is again a 
difference of opinion among scholars. Kartripura was, according 
to Dr. Smith, the kingdom on the lower ranges of the western 
Himalayas, including prabably Kumaon, Almora, Garhwal, and 
Kangra; but, according to Drs. Fleet and Allan, the name 
Kartripura survives in Kartrapura in the Jalandhar district; while 
.Mr. Charles Oldham would refer Kartripura to the Katuria Raj 
of Kumaon, Garhwal, and Rohilkhand; and Dr. Jayaswal, to 
Kangra. 

The forest tribal republics mentioned in the Allahabad pillar 
nscription may be studied along with those which we have already 
described, while delineating the political situation in northern 
India. Some of those military corporations are met with for the 
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first time in this record. These tribal republics were attached to 
the Gupta Empire by bonds of subordinate alliance. Of these we 
have already seen a few details about the Yaudheyas and the 
ArjunSyanas. The first in the list are the Malavas who, as we 
have described in the preceding work on India's Diplomatic Rela¬ 
tions with the IVest, figure as Malloi, and as one of the most 
stubborn warriors, who yielded to Alexander the Great only after 
the stoutest resistance.These figure in the Grammar of Panini 
(seventh century B. C.) where their country is called Malavaka. 
Panini mentions tl -• Malavas among the dyudhajivin - sanghas. 
While they appear to have been in the Punjab in the earlier days,''*® 
they seem to have moved southwards later on occupying the rich 
province that came to be called Malava ( Malwa ) after them, its 
earlier and more ancient name being Avanti."*' The Saka Satraps 
conquered Malava in the first or early second century A. D.'*® 
They were no other than the Western Kshtrapas, whose history we 
have outlined in the previous chapter. Notwithstanding the 
hegemony of the Western Ksatrapas, it appears as if we have to 
imagine that the tribal organizations of the Malavas, wlio could 
perhaps not tolerate any kind of monarchy, continued to exist in 
the days of Samudra Gupta. The Malavas, who are mentioned 
first in the list of tribal republics in the Allahabad pillar inscrip¬ 
tion, evidently did not form a part of the Gupta Empire but were 
like the other frontier kings on the borders of that Empire, 
confined to the regions in eastern Rajputana and in Malwa.'®* 
Perhaps they were to the south of the Yaudheyas.'®' 

These latter have already figured in connection with the 
conquests of the great Western Ksatrapa ruler, the Mahak^trapa 
Rudradaman. The fact that they have been mentioned in the 
Allahabad pillar inscription proves that they continued to exist as a 
powerful factor even after the reign of that Mahaksatrapa monarch. 

To their south were the Arjunayanas, who have likewise 
appeared in the previous chapter on the political situation of 
northern India. If their coins are an indication of the jurisdiction 
of their rule, they may be said to have ruled over the Alwar-Agra 
regions.'®® 

The Madrakas were another ancient military corporation. 
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who had their capital at Sangala or Sakala. They seem to have 
occupied that part of the Punjab known as the Richna Doab 
between the Chenab and Ravi rivers. Some authors would extend 
their territory westward to the Jhelum and eastward to the 
Beas.i8» 

About the Abhiras there is a good deal of uncertainty as to 
where exactly they could be located. In the Allahabad pillar ins¬ 
cription they are mentioned next to the Madrakas and before the 
Prarjunas. Since these latter are themselves an enigma,’*® the identi¬ 
fication of the Abhiras becomes still more difficult. Dr. Smith 
identified the land of the Abhiras with Ahirwara, the region in 
which the town of Jhansi occupies a central position.’*’ In an¬ 
other context the same historian stated that the river Chambal 
may be regarded as their territorial boundary.’"^ But, in the age 
of Sam udra Gupta, the Abhiras had already passed southwards 
from Sind; and the reference to them in the Allahabad pillar 
inscription is perhaps to the successors of the Abhira isvaradatta, 
who was assigned by Dr. Indraji to A. D. 230 - A. D. 250 and 
who had conquered a large slice of the Western Ksatrapa Empire 
under Ksatrapa Vijayasena, and added Gujerat, Kathiavvad, and 
a part of the Deccan to his Abhira territory.’*® 

Like the Prarjunas, the Sanakanikas are not identifiable, al¬ 
though a Sanakanika Maharaja is mentioned as dedicating an 
offering at Udayagiri near Bhilsa. But this does not enable us to 
form an idea of the region over which he ruled.’*^ Perhaps they 
were in east Malwa.’*® The Kakas likewise elude identification, 
but they were evidently the neighbours of Sanakanikas.’*® The 
Kharaparikas were likewise probably in east Malwa.’*’ 

In the third category of rulers who acknowledged the superio¬ 
rity of Samudra Gupta by acts of respectful service in the form 
of offering themselves as sacrifices, bringing presents of maidens, 
etc., were included the Daivaputras, Sahis, Sahanusahis, ^akas, 
and Murundas. In this connection we are told that the 
suzerainty of the Gupta monarch was also acknowledged by the 
people of Simhala and by all the other island dwellers. All 
the four titles of kings beginning with Daivaputras, given in 
this passage, probably refer to a region where there were 
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no islands at all; while Simhala and other islands were evi¬ 
dently classed together in another category. The first title Daiva- 
putra, or Devaputra, “ Son of God ”, was originally a Chinese 
title which the Yiieh-chi had brought with them from their origi¬ 
nal home in China, and which the Kusana kings adopted as one 
of their titles. The second and third titles, Sahis and Sahanusabis 
were originally Persian titles, the latter being the oldest represen¬ 
ting “ King of Kings ”, as found among the titles of the ancient 
Persian monarchs. Murunda, as we have seen, was another name 
of the Kusana ruler Kaniska, and was, therefore, a title of the 
Sakas. All the four titles mentioned above represented Kusana 
rulers.^“* The identity of these rulers is not possible for want of 
evidence; but it seems as if we are to suppose that they were 
either the Saka rulers of the Western Ksatrapa dynasty or the 
successors of the Kusana king Vasudeva mentioned in an earlier 
context. 

Our assumption that the island dwellers, and particularly the 
king of Ceylon, cannot be classified under the above category of 
Sahis, is proved by the fact that the king of Ceylon sent an 
embassy to Samudra Gupta, not as a subservient ruler described 
in the above passage, but as an ally who wished to spread the 
influence of Buddhism. From Ceylonese sources it is learnt that 
the Buddhist king of Ceylon sent two monks, one of whom seems 
to have been the brother of the king, to do homage to the diamond 
throne, and to visit the monastery constructed by Emperor Asoka 
to the east of the Sacred Tree at Bodh Gaya. The Ceylonese pil¬ 
grims are reported to have been entertained with a cold reception at 
which they returned home to complain to their ruler that there was 
no place in India where they could stay in comfort. The king of 
Ceylon thought that there was some truth in their complaint, and 
decided to have a monastery at Bodh Gaya constructed for his 
subjects, who might visit that holy place. He accordingly dispatched 
a diplomatic mission to Samudra Gupta along with gems for 
which Ceylon has always been famous, and with other precious 
gifts requesting permission from the great Gupta king to construct 
a monastery at the holy place. The Indian monarch gave the envoy 
permission after which the latter returned to Ceylon. The king 
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of Ceylon then decided to build a monastery near the Holy Tree. 
It was three storeys in height, with six halls, adorned with towers 
and surrounded by a strong wall about thirty to forty feet high: 
The decorations were executed in the richest colours, and the 
statue of Buddha was cast in silver and gold, studded with gems. 
The whole work was executed with the highest artistic skill, the 
subsidiary stupas enshrining the relics of Buddha himself being 
built in an equally excellent manner. The well known Chinese 
pilgrim Yuan Chwang visited this splendid shrine in the seventh 
century A. D., where he found a thousand Buddhist monks of 
the Sthavira school of the Mahayana doctrine. Even in the seventh 
century, therefore, it was reputed for its liberality to pilgrims.^®® 
Professor Sylvain Levi, Dr. Geiger, and Dr. Smith have 
maintained that the ruler of Ceylon mentioned above was king 
Meghavarraan. The French Indologist based his statements on 
the account of the Chinese historian Wang-Hiuen-Tse, who re¬ 
lated that the king of Cheu-Tzeu ( i. e., Ceylon ) by name Chi- 

t . 

mi-kia-pa-ko ( Sri Meghavarman ), sent two bhikkus to India to 
the monastery erected by Emperor As'oka near the Sacred Tree 
of Buddha in Bodha Gaya. They returned to Ceylon, as narrated 
above. He then sent an embassy to the king then ruling over 
India, San-men-to-lo- kiu-to (Samudra Gupta), with the success 
described above.^®° 

The Ceylonese king, as rightly pointed out by Dr. G. C. 
Mendis, is to be identified with Kit Siri Mevan ( Kirti Sri Megha- 
varna), who reigned in A. D. 362.®°* It may be noted here that 
the reign of this Ceylonese monarch ushered in the Early Mediaeval 
period in Ceylonese history; and that “Ceylon from this time up 
to the Chola conquest was influenced mainly by the Gupta 
civilization. 

We may conclude Samudra Gupta’s diplomatic policy by 
noting one of the means which he adopted to widen his political 
power, and which is not mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscrip¬ 
tion. This was the policy of having recourse to dynastic alliances. 
In the course of his sweeping conquests, Samudra Gupta came to 
the ancient fortress of KottQru, which, as mentioned in the 
Allahabad pillar inscription, he conquered. We have identified 
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this fortress with its namesake in the Kudligi taluka, BeJIary 
district, now in the new Mysore State.®"® The great Gupta 
conqueror had toucked the borders of a small but powerful 
kingdom, namely, that of the Kadambas whom, instead of sub¬ 
jugating, he bound to himself by a dynastic alliance. The Kadamba 
ruler at this time was Kakusthavarman, whose daughters are said 
to have been given in marriage to the Gupta and other kings.®"* 
Mr. Rice basing his remarks on the Talgunda pillar inscription, 
rightly concluded .om this allusion to the alliance found in the 
Kadamba records, that the reference to the Gupta monarch could 
have been only to Samudra Gupta,®"" since no other Gupta was 
ever concerned with these regions in the south. 

Barren as the period is from A. D. 357 till A. D. 428 from the 
point of view of embassies in the history of the relations of India 
with China, it is enlivened by the unequalled fervour and devotion 
of a single soul who, all by himself, helped to maintain the cordial 
relations between the two peoples.®"* This was the pilgrim Fa 
Hien, who deserves a place of respect in the history of both the 
countries. Fa Hien ( Fa Hsien ) was one of the many Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrims, who for centuries continued to visit India which 
they regarded as their Holy Land.®"® These pious persons per¬ 
formed a function which was as onerous and important as that 
which political envoys were required to discharge. Along with 
monks, who came to India from China, or who went to China 
from this country, they helped to sustain the high regard which 
the people of one country had for the other, and particularly to 
knit the bonds of union between the two countries by ties of 
regard and affection which were stronger than those of a political 
texture. We shall describe in some detail in Appendix A below 
the stream of academic and religious ambassadors who were res¬ 
ponsible for the maintenance of cordial relations for ages bet¬ 
ween the Indians and the Chinese. 

The story of the embassies in the history of the Indo-Chinese 
diplomatic relations is continued in A. D. 428 in which year, 
according to the Chinese historian Ma-Twan-Lin, an embassy 
was sent to. China. That historian relates that in the fifth 
•of the years Yuen-kee of Wan-Ti ( Wen-Ti ) of the Sungs ( A. D* 
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428 ), the king of the kingdom of Kea-pih-Ie ( Kapila ) in India, 
named Yiie-gae (Yue-ai) ( “ Beloved of the Moon ), sent an 
ambassador to him to present him with letters of submission, and 
to offer diamonds, valuable rings, bracelets, as well as other orna¬ 
ments of worked gold, and two parrots, one red and the other 
white. 

The year A. D. 428 falls in Chinese history in the reign of 
Emperor Wen-Ti of the Sung dynasty, who ruled from A. D. 424 
till A. D. 454.2** That Emperor’s reign was noteworthy because 
of the military success of the Prince of Wei, To-pa-tao, whom 
Wen-Ti had failed first to win over and then to subjugate. In 
fact, it was the Prince of Wei more than the Emperor himself, 
who created the impression in China and in the outside world, 
that in the kingdom of Wei the ancient glories of China had been 
revived. Such was the reputation of the ruler of Wei that 
embassies came from distant parts of Asia to express the foreign 
opinion on his achievements.®*® But no Buddhist ruler of India 
could ever have sent an embassy to Prince To-pa-tao, because be 
was a bitter enemy of Buddhism, who mercilessly persecuted the 
Buddhists. He destroyed their monasteries, burnt their books, 
and massacred those who could not escape his persecution.®** It 
is very unlikely, therefore, that any embassy from a kingdom like 
that of Kapila could have gone to To-pa-tao. We have to assume 
that the embassy from Kapila paid its respects to the Emperor 
Wen-Ti of the Sung dynasty, although the latter was less known 
to the foreign nations than his unbeaten rival, the Prince To- 
pa-tao of Wei. We shall see later on while dealing with the life 
of the celebrated Sramana Gunavarman that Wen-Ti was, indeed, 
a patron of Buddhism. 

The identification of Kapila is not settled. Lt. Col. A. Wilson 
had identified Kapila mentioned in the above account, with the 
Khasia ( Khasi ) Hills region to the west of the Kapili river in 
Assam. This identification seems to have been accepted by 
Mr. Watters and Dr. Smith.**® There are also the claims of 
another and a more famous Kapila ( Kapilavasthu ) which deserve 
to be noted. This was the celebrated birth-place of Buddha which 
Major Cunningham had identified with modern Kakiia, eight 
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miles to the west of Nagar ( on the banks of the river Rohini, 
modern Kohana, about a hundred miles north-west of Banaras ) 
which, in the opinion of the same eminent scholar, was Kapila- 
nagara itself,**^ but which Dr. Smith identified with Tilaura Kot 
in the Nepalese Tarai about ten miles to the north-west of 
Piprawa.^** 

Which of these two Kapilas could have sent an embassy to 
China? The ruins of Kapilavastu clearly prove that it was an 
important place, perhaps the capital of a powerful kingdom. But 
there is a dilliculty here. It relates to the utter desolate condition 
of Kapilavastu when Fa Mien saw it { A. D. 399 — A. D. 414 ). 
He states that “ in it there was neither king nor people. All was 
mound and desolation. Of the inhabitants there were only some 
monks and a score or two families of the common people"’. 
This was some time after A. D. 399, perhaps in A. D. 410 or there¬ 
abouts. Now the date of the embassy is A. D. 428. It is impos¬ 
sible, therefore, that any embassy could have gone from Kapila 
or Kapilavastu to China in A. D. 428. 

Hence we cannot but conclude that the reference is in all 
likelihood to the Kapila mentioned by Lt. Col. A. Wilson in 
the Khasi Hills region to the west of Kapili river in Assam. A 
little detail that might perhaps support this conclusion is that the 
country of Ka-pi-li or Kae-pih-ic, as given in the Chinese 
narrative, that is, its capital, is described as situated on the side 
of a lake to the cast of a river, and surrounded on all sides by 
dark purplish rocks. Its ruler, we may add, was called Yue-gae 
(Yiie-ai), (“ Beloved of the Moon ”).2i« The description of Kapila¬ 
vastu as given in the Buddhist accounts, makes it impossible for 
its being identified with the kingdom which is said to have sent 
an embassy in A. D. 428 to China. Nothing is known about the 
king called “ Moon-loved ” ( Candrakanta } of that kingdom. 

Since we have seen above, while identifying tiic kingdoms 
conquered by Samudra Gupta, that Davaka compri.sed tlic Khasi 
Hills on the north, along with other regions, we may conclude 
that it was this kingdom of Davaka that sent an embassy to China 
from its capital at Kapila. Our assumption is borne out by the 
consideration that the difference between the age of Samudra 
D-16 
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Gupta ( A. D. 330-area A. D. 380), and that of the embassy to 
China (A. D. 424 ) being only forty years, it is permissible to 
presume that there could not have been any kingdom other than 
Davaka in the region of the KhSsi Hills. 

In the middle of the fifth century A. D. we come across an 
embassy which we are unable to identify. The Chinese historians 
relate that in the eighteenth of the years Yuen-kee { A. D. 441 ), 
the king of the kingdom of Soo-mo-le sent an embassy to olfer 
the products of his country (to the Chinese Emperor). This 
kingdom is said to have practised the doctrine of Foh or Buddha.^^** 
The year A. D. 441 falls within the reign of the Sung Emperor 
Wen-Ti ( A. D. 424 - A. D. 454 ) during whose reign, as already 
remarked, his intrepid rival, the Prince of Wei To-pa-tao, attracted 
all foreign attention to himself.^^® It is not this which comes in 
the way of our identifying the embassy as the name of the king¬ 
dom Soo-mo-le { Su-ma-li ) which cannot be identified. The 
nearest word is perhaps Tamralipti, if the syllable ta ( for soo ), 
mo { for mra ), and le ( for //) could be substituted. When Fa 
Hien visited Tamralipti, it was a kingdom which contained 
“ twenty two monasteries at all of which there are monks residing. 
The Law of Buddha is also flourishing in it ”. Here he stayed 
for two years writing out his Sutras, and drawing pictures of 
images.*®® We could imagine a Buddhist kingdom like Tamralipti 
sending an embassy to China during this period. But beyond 
this nothing can be said about the kingdom of Su-ma-li ( Soo- 
mo-le ) which sent an embassy in A. D. 441 to China. 

A few years later another embassy is recorded in the narrative 
of the Chinese historian, who relates the following;—“The 
second of the years Heau~keen, of the Emperor Heaou-Wu ( A. D. 
455 ), the king of the kingdom of Kin-to-le sent a superior officer 
to offer gold coins and precious vases. ’’ This kingdom, it is 
added in the narrative, practised the doctrine of Fuh (Buddha).®** 
The kingdom of Kin-to-le has rightly been identified with 
Gandhara.®*® But we have to find out more details about this 
kingdom in order to appreciate the dispatch of the embassy. 

First, we may note the identification of the kingdom as given 
above. It was G^ndhira where, as narrated in Chapter II above, 
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the Yiieh-chi has settled down until they were finally overthrown 
by the Huns in the fifth century A. Here a prince of Yiieh- 

chi separating himself from the main body of the tribe, establish¬ 
ed what has been known as the kingdom of the Little Yiieh- 
chi in the territories south of the Hindu Kush with Fo-lu-sha 
{ Peshawar) as his capital. This event seems to have taken place in 
about A. D. 430.-^^ The title of the Yiieh-chi ruler, who thus set him¬ 
self up in Gandhara, was Kidara, or Kitolo, or Kator, which is still 
preserved by the Chief of Chitral.*^® After establishing himself 
at Gandhara, Kidara’s son marched south-eastwards and became 
the master of a new principality with its capital at Peshawar.*'*^" 
We shall refer to this kingdom of Gandhara later on in this work. 

In order to understand further whether in this region there 
was the Buddhist faith, and whether it could have sent an embassy 
to the Emperor of China, who was the Liu Sung Emperor Wu-Ti 
( A. D. 454 — A. D. 465 we have to note two points—the 
events in the reign of that Chinese Emperor, and the religious 
condition of Gandhara about this lime. Emperor Wu-Ti, who 
had defeated on the baltlelield and then executed his brother 
Liii-Chou ( Lieou-Chao ) for having caused the murder of their 
father Emperor Wen-Ti, had a comparatively peaceful reign, since 
he was at peace with his rival, the Prince of Wei, To-pa-tao. He 
reigned for eleven years, leaving nothing but troubles and a tradi¬ 
tion for gluttony and excessive drinking behind him.®*® He may 
have received the Indian embassy, as narrated by the Chinese 
historian. 

As regards the kingdom ofKi-lo-lo or Gandhara, we learn 
from Fa Hien, who was there some time after A. D. 400, that in 
the ancient times Dharmavivardhana, the son of Emperor Asoka, 
had ruled there; that it was there in Gandhara that Buddha as 
Bodhisatva had given his eyes for the sake of another man; that 
at that spot where this self-sacrifice bad taken place, the people 
had raised a huge stupa “ with layers of gold and silver plate ”; 
and that the people of the country were mostly students of the 
Hinayana school.**® Since there was a difference of less than fifty 
years between the visit of Fa Hien to Gandhara and the date of 
the dispatch of the embassy to China, we may reasonably conclude 
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that that Buddhist kingdom of GandhSra could certainly have sent 
presents to the Emperor of China. 

The next mention of an embassy to China is in the year A. D. 
466. The Chinese historian Ma-Twan-Lin records it thus:— 
“ The second of the years Tae-she of Ming-Ti ( A. D. 466 ) an 
ambassador came to offer tribute. This ambassador had the rank 
of lieutenant-general of the arniy.”*®“ 

It was Sir Henry Yule, who wrote that in that year (A. D. 
406 ) another embassy was sent from Kapila to China. If he is 
correct, we have to assume that the ancient kingdom of Davaka 
again sent in A. D. 466 an embassy. But it could not have been 
to the Chinese Emperor but only to the Wei ruler, as the follow¬ 
ing considerations will show. The date A. D. 466 fell within the 
reign of the Sung ruler Ming-Ti ( A. D. 465 — A. D. 472 ), the 
uncle of Emperor Fi-Ti, who was murdered by the eunuchs of the 
palace in A. D. 465. !Vling-Ti ascended the throne with the help 
of that disreputable dement in the Chinese court.-®-’ Emperor 
Ming-Ti was more a barbarian than a cultured Chinese monarch* 
One of his first acts was to murder the fourteen sons of his 
brother Wu-Ti, so as to eliminate all opposition. When he died 
in A. D. 472, none lamented for him.®®® It is very doubtful if any 
foreign ruler would have sent an embassy to such a ruler; on the 
other hand, we may reasonably conclude that it might have been 
received by the Northern Wei ruler, who had maintained the 
prestige of China, and who attracted all foreign embassies includ¬ 
ing the one from Kapila in the north-east of India.®®®® 

About another embassy, too, we have hardly any details. 
The Chinese historian Ma-Twan-Lin relates that “ in the first of 
the years Yuen-wei oi Fei-te ( A. D. 473 ) the kingdom ol Pho-le 
{ ? ) sent an ambassador to offer tribute. ” This kingdom also 
practised the doctrine of Fuh ( Buddha L®®* The name of 
the kingdom, Pbo-le, sounds very near the name Fo-lo~na 
given in the mediaeval geography of Chau Ju-Kua, as one of the 
many countries noted by that historian. Dr. Hirth, who gives us 
these details, places it after Ling-ya-ssu ( Lingas ), and before 
Hsin-t’o ( Sunda ? ).®®® This does not help us in any way. The 
name Pho-le is almost the same as Po-Io-men which the Tibetans 
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gave to India.*®® The embassy, if it was ever sent at all, seems to 
have been dispatched in the first year of the Liu Sung Emperor 
Ming Ti’s successor Fi-Ti or Gau-Wang { A.D. 473—A.D. 477 ).*®’ 
He was as wicked as his predecessor, and indulged in unrestricted 
criminal propensities. After four years of bloody rule, he was 
murdered under orders of the famous general Siii-Tao-Ching, who 
founded the next dynasty of T’si ( or Southern Ch’i ) in A. D. 
479 *®® In these circumstances it is again doubtful whether any 
embassy could ever have been sent to such an unworthy monarch. 

Western India figures in the Chinese annals in A. D. 477. An 
embassy from western India is said to have visited China in that 
year in the reign of Hiao-Wen-Ti of the Tsorlhern Wei dynasty.*®* 

The identity of the Indian ruler who sent the above embassy, 
and of the kingdom over which he ruled, could be determined if 
we, first, understand the Chinese concept of western India; and, 
secondly, follow the political fortunes of the regions which, accor¬ 
ding to the Chinese, comprised western India. We have seen 
earlier in this work tliat the Chinese concept of India was always 
in terms of Five Indias or Five Indies, and never in terms of one 
vast country. To them western India meant that part of India 
which was adjoining to Ki-pin and Po-Sze.*^“ The latter was 
Persia, and the former, as already explained earlier, Kapisa cover¬ 
ing a vast area. The term western India used by the Chinese, 
therefore, cannot be used in the manner we have been accustomed 
to use it in Indian history. When the Chinese affirm that western 
India comprised the regions adjoining Ki-pin and Persia, we have 
to refer the embassy to the kingdom in or near Ki-pin and stretch¬ 
ing to Persia. The history of this region may be read in conjunc¬ 
tion with what we have stated above with the Yiieh-chi and the 
Kusanas. 

It was stated in a previous context that the Yijeh-chi, who had 
been driven from western China by the Hsiung-Nu, had occupied 
Bactria; and that in a series of upheavals, they had displaced 
the Sakas whose most powerful representatives called the Kusanas 
had carved out for themselves a vast empire, and had continued 
the diplomatic traditions of the earlier rulers of Ki-pin. The 
'Vide empire of Kaniska, the greatest of the Kusanas, and 
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one of the most remarkable of Indian rulers, as already stated 
in an earlier context, stretched from the confines of Bihar to 
the limits of Parthia extending north-eastwards to the region 
of Pamir and beyond including Kashgar, Yarkand and Khoten.®*^ 
This vast empire did not suffer any diminution in the reign 
of king Kaniska’s successors, Huviska and Vasiska, who 
continued to rule over Kabul, Kashmir and Mathura.®'® It 
has been surmised that the Empire of Kaniska lost its western¬ 
most provinces with the rise of the Sassanians under Shaptir I 
in A. D. 226.®'® Notwithstanding the statement of the later 
Muslim historian, Firishtah, who wrote centuries after the event, 
that the first Sassanian Emperor Ardeshir Bagaban ( A. D. 226 — 
A. D. 241 ) led an expedition as far as Sarhind in India, and the 
discovery of a Persian gold coin in the Jheluni district,®'^ it is 
permissible to believe that the extension of the Sassanian influence 
was only a passing phase that left no permanent result behind it. 
Indeed, the numismatic evidence indicates that the Kusanas held 
their own in the Punjab and Kabul for a long time. We have seen 
above that it was one of these Kushana kings of Kabul named 
Grumbates who had sent an embassy to China in A. D. 357. King 
Grumbates’ was only one of the three Kusana principalities into 
which the Kusana Empire after Vasudeva’s reign had broken up. 
The other two were those of Gandhara and Bactria.®*® During 
the rise to power of the Guptas and even after their decline, that 
is, from A. D. 320 till about A. D. 467,®^* the Kusanas continued 
to exist in Kashmir, Afghanistan, and Bactria.®*’ This rough 
sketch will enable us to understand that the ancient kingdom of 
Ki-pin was still under the Kusanas after the days of the last of the 
Kusanas, king Vasudeva. 

But during the first quarter of the fifth century ( A. D. 425 ), 
there appeared one of the most devastating irruptions known in 
history, that of the Huns, which shattered empires in the East as 
well as in the West. It is only when we have acquainted ourselves 
with the main stages in the history of their invasions that we shall 
be able to identify the ruler of the kingdom in and around Ki-pin 
and extending to Po-Sze, who is represented in the Chinese histori¬ 
cal narratives as having sent an embassy to China in A. D. 477. 
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These Huns were the Ephthalites or “ White Huns ” concerning 
whom we have no information either in the Greek, Persian, or 
Hindu records. It is only the meagre Chinese narratives that 
enlighten us on some phases of their history.^*^® The Ephthalite 
Huns, who were subject to the Avars, seem to have started on 
their destructive migrations some time after the establishment of 
the Avar ( or the Rouran ) Empire which comprised Mongolia 
and the adjoining lands. This was in A. D. 402 when, as Professor 
McGovern states, •perhaps the Ephthalites wanted to escape from 
being too near their exacting Avar overlords.*^* 

The precise route taken by the Ephthalites in their march 
southwards is not known. But it is presumed that they conquered 
Kashgar, Khoten, and the neighbouring lands. Then they moved 
westwards, and in A. D. 425 conquered Sogdia; then, again, 
marched southwards to Bactria which fell to them.®®“ When they 
reached this kingdom they changed their policy. Hitherto they 
had merely conquered without settling down. But on conquer¬ 
ing Bactria, they systematically settled down.®®^ We have seen 
above that Bactria was in those ages still under the Yiieh-chi or 
Kusanas. These latter made a desperate attempt to resist the 
savage new-comers, and when they failed in their attempt, a 
Yiieh-chi king called Kidara along with his court fled. Kidara 
and his royal suite crossed the Hindu Kush, and. Anally, settled 
in about A. D. 430 in the Gandhara region,*®* where we saw him 
dispatching an embassy to China in A. D. 455, as narrated above. 
Between A. D. 427 and A. D. 475, the Huns were at grips with 
the Sassanian rulers of Persia.*®* In about A. D. 465 they march¬ 
ed towards Gandhara and conquered it.*®* This conquest, as 
Professor McGovern rightly maintains, was at the expense of the 
Ku^nas, whose ruler either Kidara or one of his successors, 
thereby fell before the Huns.**® 

The fact of the conquest by the Huns of the kingdom ruled 
over by Kidara or by one of his successors, and comprising 
Gandhara, is of special significance to us. On conquering it, the 
Ephthalites appointed a special officer entitled Tegin or Viceroy, 
to rule over the Indian dominions of the Huns. Professor 
McGovern identifies this viceroy styled Tegin with Toramana of 
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Indian history.®®” 

From the year A. D. 465 onwards when the Ephthalitc Huns 
had conquered Gandhara and the north-western regions of India, 
we may trace the events to the date of the above embassy. Some 
details about Toramana are available in Indian history. Even 
before A. D. 465, the Huns had of course poured into India, and 
in about A. D. 455 had invaded in poor strength the Gupta 
Empire under Skanda Gupta, who had decisively defeated them.-” 
This invasion may be taken to be a sort of an advance-guard ol 
the Huns who, ten years later, reiterated their decision to shatter 
the Gupta Empire by conquering first Gandhara. With this as 
their base, they renewed their invasion of India in the same year 
(A.D. 465).®®» 

It is here that Toramana figures in Indian history, fhere is 
some difference of opinion among scholars as to the c.xact part 
played by this intrepid Hun leader. According to Professor 
McGovern, he was the viceroy placed over the Indian provinces 
conquered by the W'hite Huns; but, according to Dr. Smith. 
Toramana led the invasion of India in about A, D. 465, which 
continued for several years.®®® According to the latter view, 
Toramana established himself as a ruler of Malwa in Central 
India prior to A. D. 5U.J.®”" Without entering into the question 
whether Toramana undertook the Indian conquest on his own or 
on behalf of his Ephihalile overlords, we may merely observe that 
between A. D. 465 and A. D. 500, Toramana was the only ruler 
who reigned over the wide region stretching from Gandhara to 
Malwa. There is no doubt, therefore, that, since Toramana was 
the ruler of the region in and around Ki-pin in A. D. 477, it was 
he who had sent the embassy in that year to China. 

One little detail requires clarification here. This refers to the 
Northern Wei kingdom. The Indian embassy is said to have 
been sent to Hiao-Wen-Ti, the ruler of the Northern W'ei dynasty. 
The reason why it was sent to the Wei ruler, and not to the 
Chinese Emperor who, in A. D. 477 - A. D. 478, was the boy 
Chun-Ti, was obviously because the latter was a mere puppet in 
the hands of his general Siii-Tao-Ching, who in A. D. 479 had 
first deposed and then murdered. Chun-Ti, and proclaimed himself 
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Emperor under the name of Kao-Ti.“^ It appeared as if the 
Chinese Emperor could not win the approbation of the foreign 
nations, which the Wei kingdom, especially under To-pa-tao, had 
secured for itself.Whatever may have been the motives which 
prompted Toramana to send an embassy to the ruler of the Wei 
kingdom, it seems as if his gesture of goodwill to China which, in 
that particular age, was represented by the Wei ruler, was soon to 
be reciprocated by the ruler of the Northern Wei kingdom. We 
shall describe this Chinese embassy presently. 

The Chinese historians mention an embassy from Kapila 
between the year A. D. 500 and A. D. 504 sent to China along 
with a trained horse.-®* This was, no boubt, the ancient kingdom 
of Davaka in the north-east of India which, as seen above, had 
already sent embassies twice—in A D. 428, and, again, in A. D. 
466. The identity of the king of Kapila cannot be determined. The 
years A. D. 500 — A. D. 504 fell within the reign of tho last T’si 
(the Southern Ch’i) ruler, Ho-Ti ( A. D. 501 — A. D. 502and 
the first Leang ruler, Wu-Ti ( A. D. 502 — A. D. 550). The 
former ruled only for a few months and died in a tragic manner 
at the hands of his general Siao-Ycn, who assumed power as th,.- 
first Leang ruler under the name of Wu-Ti. But here again it was 
not those who wore the imperial crown that loomed large in 
foreign eyes but the ruler of Wei, who controlled the destiny of 
China.*®* 

Towards the end of the fifth century A. D., central India 
again figures in the narratives of the Chinese historians. By this 
term we have to understand only the kingdom of Magadha. A 
few facts relating to the political events in India might perhaps 
explain why Magadha appears in the forefront in the Chinese 
accounts of this period. After the death of Skanda Gupta in 
about A. D. 467,*®® there was a sort of a revival of Buddhism 
under Narasimha Gupta, Baladitya, whose reign has been assigned 
to circa A. D. 467 to A. D. 473. This Gupta monarch was an 
avowed Buddhist. He built at Nalanda in Magadha, the most 
important seat of Buddhist learning in northern India, a brick 
temple more than three hundred feet high, which was delicately 
decorated and adorned with gold and gems.*®® 

D-ie 
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The public patronage which the Gupta king thus gave to 
NManda was, among other reasons, greatly responsible for that 
famous University’s being considered as the most important seat of 
Buddhist learning for a long time until the Muslim conquest at 
the close of the twelfth century.^’’ We may now realize why 
central India had such a perennial attraction for the Chinese. It 
was perhaps from here that Dharmajatayas'as, who translated the 
Amritartha Sutra into Chinese, had hailed.*® Magadha’s reputation 
as a region of Buddhist learning was evidently well maintained by 
great scholars one of whom named Asahga ( A. D. 485 — A. D. 
560 ), an expert in the Yogacitra system of the Mahayana school, 
and the elder brother of Vasubandhu, lived in Oudh and Magadha 
and died at Rajagrha (Pataliputra ?) at the age of seventy-five.*'* An¬ 
other famous name among central Indian Buddhist scholars is that 
of Gunavrddhi, a Sramana from that region, who translated into 
Chinese in A.D. 492 and A.D. 495 three Buddhist classical texts.^'*'* 

Since the celebrity of Magadha as the holy land of Buddhism 
in the last quarter of the fifth century A. D. remained unabated, it 
is only natural that one of its kings should have sent an embassy 
to China at the beginning of the sixth century A. D. Ma-Twan-Lin 
records in his history that “ In the beginning of the years Teen- 
keen of the dynasty of Leang (A.D. 502), the king of India named 
Kiu-to ( Kiu to ) sent his great officer named Choo-lo-ta (Chu- 
la-ta ) as an ambassador to present letters of submission and to 
offer vases of crystal perfumes of all sorts, precious talismans, and 
other articles of this kind. ” 2” It has been rightly suggested by 
Sir Henry Yule and Miss Mabel Duff that Xiu-to may be 
possibly a Gupta king of Magadha.^’* But no attempt has been 
made to identify this Gupta monarch. 

On the strength of an earlier Chinese equivalent of the name 
Gupta, we may definitely say that Kiu-to was the Chinese way of 
spelling the Indian name Gupta. We have seen above in this 
Chapter that Samudra Gupta was called by the Chinese, San-mcn- 
to-lo-kiu-to. The last two syllables Kiu-to ( Kcu-to) arc precisely 
the name that is met with in the above embassy. But this does 
not solve the difficulties, since the mere equation of Kiu-to with 
Gupta refers only to the family name of the Gupta monarchs. 
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The identification of the Gupta monarch is a difficult problem 
because the materials for the history of Magadha during this 
period are very scanty. Our difficulties are increased by the fact 
that on the death of the Hun ruler Toramana in about A. D, 502, 
his ruthless son Mihirakula succeeded him.^^® 

If the story recorded by Hiu-wu T’ai-ssu in the Memorials of 
the Sakya Buddha Tathdgatha is true, Mihirakula was as much an 
enemy of Buddhism as he was of Hinduism. For Hiu-Wu-T’ai-Ssu 
relates that, during the persecution of the Buddhists by Mihira¬ 
kula, Aryasimhthe twenty-third or twenty-fourth Buddhist 
Patriarch, was murdered.®’* This would indicate that Buddhism 
could not openly raise its head in Magadha in the age of Mihira¬ 
kula. Such being the case, it may be questioned whether any 
Gupta king had the courage of championing the cause of 
Buddhism in the face of the ferocious hostility of Mihirakula. 

But a few considerations relating to Mihirakula himself and 
the kingdom of Magadha may perhaps help us in answering the 
above question. Not much is known about the political activities 
of Mihirakula. His anti-Hindu and anti-Buddhist orgies seem to 
have caused widespread consternation and hatred against him 
According to Yiian Chwang, the Chinese pilgrim who visited 
India between A. D. 630 and A. D. 644,®’® there was a confe¬ 
deracy of Indian princes against the tyrant. The Chinese pilgrim 
would place the Gupta king Baladitya at the head of the great 
confederacy but, as pointed out by Dr. J. J. Modi and Professor 
K. B. Pathak, the confederacy was led by the central Indian king 
Yasovarman.®’® The decisive victory was won in about A. D. 528 
by Yasovarman at Kariir, sixty miles cast of Multan.®” 

Although Yuan Chwang’s testimony does not help us in 
regard to the king who led the Indian confederacy, yet it defini¬ 
tely establishes the fact that in about A. D. 528, there was a Gupta 
king in Magadha. Yiian Chwang’s statement that he was called 
Baladitya cannot be made to reconcile with the available epigraphic 
evidence concerning that ruler. The result is that there is some 
vagueness and confusion in the names of the Gupta kings who 
ruled over Magadha in the last quarter of the fourth and the first 
quarter of the fifth century A. D. But scholars have suggested 
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that Narasimha Gupta was perhaps BalSditya of Yiian-Chwang, 
who succeeded in defending Magadha against Mihirakula. This 
event seems to have happened before the defeat of Mihirakula at 
the hands of Yasovarman (Yasodhavaman Narasimha Gupta, 
Baladitya seems to have ruled between A. D. 469 and A. D. 473, 
and was followed by Kumara Gupta II, who is known to have 
reigned in A. D. 473 - A. D. 475.«» The latter was succeeded in 
A.D. 476 - A.D. 477 by Buddha Gupta, who reigned till A.D. 507."^® 
A confusion in the names of the Gupta kings again confronts 
the student of history at this stage,^*' but we may stop with Buddha 
Gupta in order to identify the embassy of A. D. 502, which is said 
to have been sent to China by Kiu-to. Yiian Chwang gives an 
account of the Gupta rulers beginning with Sakraditya’s son 
Buddha Gupta and ending with Baladitya, all of whom construct¬ 
ed monasteries at Nalanda.^*'® Granting that little or nothing 
can be made out of this succession list as given by Yiian Chwang, 
yet it establishes the fact that the later Gupta rulers of Magadha 
professed the Buddhist faith. If the identification of Baladitya 
mentioned in the Nalanda inscription of the reign of Yas'ovarma- 
deva with Narasimha Gupta, who defended Magadha against 
Mihirakula, is accepted,'-**** then we may say that he was a Bud¬ 
dhist. We can only assume that his successors down to Buddha 
Gupta continued to be Buddhists by profession. In the rather 
confused state of Gupta royal nomenclature and descent, it would 
not be wrong to maintain that in A. D. 502 Buddha Gupta was 
the king of Magadha; and that he is to be identified with Kiu-to 
mentioned in the accounts of the Chinese historians, as having 
sent his great officer Chu-lo-ta { Surata ?) in A. D. 502 to China. 

There is one more method of verifying the identification 
of the king called Kiu-to mentioned in the Chinese narratives 
with the king Buddha Gupta made above. It is by noting a detail 
which Sir Henry Yule, citing M. Julien, has given in his notice of 
the same embassy. Sir Henry wrote thus;—“ This king’s territory 
adjoined the great river Sinthao { Sindhu, Indus ) with its five 
branches.” According ito this version, therefore, the Gupta 
Empire extended to the regions bordering on the Indus. Now we 
have to see whether Buddha Gupta’s Empire was so extensive as 
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to be conterminous with the regions near the Indus. The Dhmo- 
darpur copper plates, the Saranath inscription, the Banaras 
inscription, and the Eran inscription—all these prove that the 
Empire of Buddha Gupta stretched from Eastern Malwa (includ¬ 
ing Banaras ) to Bengal. Indeed, as Dr. Smith rightly opined, 
Buddha Gupta’s stronghold seems to have been Malwa.^** To the 
Chinese historians, therefore, Malwa would be the land adjoining 
to the Indus, although we know that .actually it is not so. 
At any rate sin'^c there could never have been another Gupta 
ruler, contemporaneous with Buddha ‘Gupta, holding sway in the 
western parts of Gupta Empire where the latter was reigning, we 
have to conclude that the reference in the Chinese embassy could 
have been only to that monarch. 

The mention of the dynasty of the Lcangs in the Chinese 
accounts creates a further difficulty. The Leang dynasty was 
founded in A. D. 502 by General Sio-Yon, who had been a cadet 
of the reigning family of the T'si or Southern Ch’i, but who now 
assumed the title of Wu-ti, and the dynastic name of Loang ( A. D. 
502 — A. D. 550 ). He overcame all opposition excepting that 
of the Wei rulers, was moderate in his reforms, and devoted to 
the material welfare of his people, although he was condemned by 
the Tribunal of History for first abolishing capital punishment 
and then reviving it.***® Notwithstanding these measures which 
brought him some popularity. Emperor Wu-Ti of the Leang dy¬ 
nasty could not command the respect of foreign powers which 
looked upon his contemporary, the Northern Wei ruler, with 
greater esteem. Indeed, it was again the latter who attracted 
foreign embassies to his court in A. D. 502 and afterwards, since 
he was virtually the arbiter of the destiny of China. From 
Korea to Tibet all foreign powers sent their embassies to the court 
of the great Northern State.'**'' This perhaps explains why in the 
Chinese account of the Indian embassy of A. D. 502, while the 
Chinese historians give the title of the Indian monarch, they men¬ 
tion the Chinese ruler only by his dynastic title and not by his 
proper name. But, as will be mentioned presently, the first Leang 
Emperor will retrieve the prestige of the Imperial capital, and will 
himself send an embassy to India in A. D. 539, 
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There is one other detail in the above account of the embassy 
of A. D. 502 which requires comment. Kiu-to ( Gupta ) is said to 
have presented letters of submission and offered precious articles in 
this connection. It cannot be understood why the Gupta king should 
have offered his submission to the Chinese ruler, and what advan¬ 
tage he would have got from the latter in case of an emergency. 
This part of the description obviously is an exaggeration, although 
there was nothing unusual or indecorous in the Indian monarch's 
sending gifts by way of goodwill to the Chinese ruler. 

From A. D. 503 till A. D. 571 thirteen embassies are notice¬ 
able in the history of the Indo-Chinese relations, thus:—five from 
northern India, one from central India, live from southern India, 
all of them to China, one from Ceylon to China, and one from 
China to India.Of these we shall deal first with those from 
northern and central India from A. D. 503 till A. D. 518, then 
describe the southern Indian embassies from A. D. 503 till A. D. 
515, after which we shall describe the embassy from Ceylon to 
China, and, finally, end with the three embassies dated A. D. 541, 
A. D. 560, and A. D. 571 from northern India. 

We may begin with the year A.D. 503. In that year an embassy 
from central India is said to have taken piesents of the country to 
China.^^® Since by the term central India, the Chinese meant 
Magadha and the adjoining regions situated in the middle of the 
four other divisions, and since this year fell within the reign of 
Buddha Gupta, whose last year was A. D, 507, we have to assume 
it was the same ruler who sent products of the country to China. 
But a question arises—What was the necessity for that ruler to 
have sent an embassy in A. D. 502, and another one in the next 
year ? To this question there is no answer excepting the suppo¬ 
sition that Buddha Gupta sent the presents merely to express his 
goodwill to China. In this connection it is worth while recollect- 
ing the fact that, as narrated above, the two Sramanas Dharmaja- 
tayasas (A. D. 481 ) and Gunavrddhi {A. D. 492 ), who translated 
Buddhist works into Chinese, were natives of central India. Since 
the Chinese Emperor's name is not mentioned in the Chinese 
narratives, it is presumable to think that the Magadha king’s 
embassy was sent to the court of the Northern Wei ruler. 
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In the next year ( A. D, 504) the Chinese historians merely 
relate that an embassy from northern India reached China.*®” The 
term northern India, as we have already seen, referred to the 
regions situated opposite to the Snowy Mountains, i.e., the Hima¬ 
layas. This means that we have to locate the kingdom that sent 
an embassy in A. D. 504 in the regions lying to the west or south 
of the Himalayas. It cannot be made out whether the reference 
here is to Kashmir or to any of the kingdoms at the foot of the 
Himalayas. We have stated in an earlier context that the greater 
part of Kashmir was included in the larger kingdom of Ki-pin; 
and that it was under the Kusanas till the days of Huviska, whose 
dominions included Kabul, Kashmir, and Mathura.*'^ Even after 
the death of the last Kusana king, Vasudeva, the Kusanas conti¬ 
nued to wield power in Kabul and the Punjab.*®* We lose sight 
of Kashmir till the reign of Mihirakula who, after sulTering the 
decisive deleat on the battlefield of Kiirur in about A. D. 528 at 
the hands of Yas'ovarman, took refuge in Kashmir. Here he 
dethroned the Kashmir king who had befric-ndedhim; and making 
himself master of Kashmir, he next conquered Gandliara.*®* 

It is evident, therefore, that till A. D. 528, Kashmir was 
under its own Kusana ruler, who might have sent the embassy in 
A. D. 504 to China. But who the king of Kashmir was cannot 
be made out. Perhaps he was Syalapati Deva, king of Gandhara, 
who, according to Major Cunningham, was also called Kallar, and 
whose coins have been found in plenty in Yuzufzai.*®* 

Next to Kashmir was the wide northern Indian kingdom 
of Yas'ovarman (Yasodhavarman ), the victor of Kiirur. It 
stretched from the Brahmaputra to the western ocean, and 
from the Himalays to mount Mahcndra ( in the Ganjani dis¬ 
trict.)*®” Unfortunately excepting the two columns of victory raised 
by this conqueror of Mihirakula, we have no other record that 
could throw light on his reign. But what comes in the way of 
our identifying him with the Indian ruler, who might have sent 
the embassy of A. D. 504, is that in that year it was Mihirakula, 
who was the most important ruler in northern India, while Yaso- 
varman appears to have been confined to his principality of 
central India. Therefore, it appears as if we have no other 
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alternative but to state that the embassy supposed to have been 
dispatched in A. D. 504 was in all likelihood from Mihirakula 
himself. It was evidently in return of this embassy as well as 
that of A. D. 477, which we said his father Toramana bad sent to 
China, that we have to ascribe the following one from the Wei 
ruler of China. 

The above brings us to the year A.D. 518, when the Northern 
Wei ruler reciprocated the goodwill shown to him by the Indian Hun 
kings, father and son, Toramana and Mihirakula. It was the 
Empress of the Northern Wei dynasty who sent in that year ( A. D. 
518 ) Sung Yun, a native of T’un-huang in Little Tibet, in com¬ 
pany with Hui-Sang ( Hwi-Seng ), a bliikku of the Buddhist temple 
at Loyang, the Chinese capital, in search of Buddhist books in the 
western countries. Travelling probably to Khoten, and across 
the Ts’ung-Ling mountains. Sung Yun visited a powerful monarch 
who levied tribute from forty countries, and whose kingdom ex¬ 
tended from the frontier of Persia to Khoten on the borders of 
China in the east. The court of this powerful ruler was at Bamiyan 
in Badhghis near Herat, while his secondary capital was in the 
city of Balkh. According to Dr. Smith, he was the Hun over- 
lord of Mihirakula; while the ruler of Gandhara, whom Sung Yun 
visited in A.D. 520 was Mihirakula himself. This latter identifica¬ 
tion was first made by Dr. Indraji and then repeated by Dr. 
Smith. 

We may now turn our attention to southern India in order 
to continue the history of the Indo-Chinese relations in the first 
half of the sixth century A. D. This side of our study will cover 
the whole of the southern peninsula including Ceylon, since that 
island was intimately connected with the Indian sub-continent. 
The main link that connected the history of ancient India with 
that of ancient Ceylon and China was Buddhism. We shall first 
deal with the southern peninsula, and, then with Ceylon in order 
to form a picture of the close contact which India and Ceylon had 
with China in’these ages. Before we describe an Indian embassy 
to China in the early years of the sixth century A. D., it may not 
be out of place to note that in A. D. 501, a southern Indian 
Sramana had already gone to China. This was Dharmaruci, who 
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is said to have translated three Buddhist works into Chinese in 
A. D. 501, A. D. 504, and A. D. 507.^” Since it took at least 
three years for a pilgrim to reach China from India, we have to 
assume that Dharmaruci must have left southern India some time 
in A. D. 497. 

During this period an embassy from the southern peninsula is 
recorded by the Chinese historian Ma-Twan-Lin, thus ;-“In the time 
ot'Seuen- Woo of the dynasty of the Later Wei (A.D. 500 - A.D. 516), 
South India sent an ambassador to offer as presents some horses 
of a line breed. This ambassador stated that the kingdom produced 
lions, leopards, panthers, camels, rhinoceros, and elephants; that 
there was a species of pearls there called hn-tse similar to talc 
{yun-moo), the colour of which was yellowish red (/«% reddish 
blue ); if it is divided it disperses like the wings of the cricket; if 
it is heaped up, on the other hand, it becomes compact like the 
threads of silk strongly woven. There were diamonds resembling 
amethysts ( tse-shih-yung ). When piirilied a hundred times in the 
fire, without melting, the diamond is used to cut jasper ( yu stone ). 
There were also tortoise shells (tae-mei), gold (kin), copper 
( tung ), iron ( tee ), lead (ynen ), tin ( seih), fine muslins embroi¬ 
dered with gold and silver; there arc also a variety of odoriferous 
plants, yuh-kin, sugar-cane, and all kinds of products; honey 
bread ( or solid honey ), pepper, ginger, and black salt. ” 

The next passage in the same narrative is equally interesting 
and important. “ On the west. India carries on a considerable 
commerce by sea with Ta-Tsin (the Roman Empire ), the An-Se 
(or Asae, Syria ); some of the Indians come as far as Foo-nan 
( Fu-Nan ) and Keaou-che ( Tonquin, Tong-king ), to traffic in 
coral necklaces, and pearls of inferior quality ( or which only 
resemble peiirh-san-kan). These merchants are accustomed to 
dispense with books of accounts (in their commercial transac¬ 
tions). Teeth ( elephants or rhinoceros’?) and shells form their 
articles of exchange. They have men very skilful in magic arts. 
The greatest mark of respect which a wife can show towards her 
husband is to kiss his feet and embrace his knees, this is the most 
energetic and persuasive demonstration of the interior sentiments. 
In their houses, they have young girls who dance and sing with 
D-17 
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much skill. Their king and his ministers ( ta-chin, ministers about 
the sovereign) have a vast number of silk dresses and fine woollen 
fabrics. He dresses bis hair on the top of his head (like the 
Chinese women ), and the rest of the hair, he cuts to make it short. 
Married men also cut their hair, and pierce their ears, to hang 
valuable rings in them. The general practice is to walk on foot. 
The colour of their dress is mostly white. The Indians are timid 
in battle; their weapons are the bow and the arrow, and shield; 
they have also (like the Chinese ) flying or winged ladders {fe-te, 
scaling ladder); and according as the ground will permit, they 
follow the rules of the wooden oxen, ( mvh-meaou ) and rolling 
horse (Icw-nia j. They have a written character and a literature, and 
they are well versed in astronomy or the science of heavens, in that 
of numbers, and in astrology. All the men study the instructive 
books denominated scihthan ( siddhanta ), written on the leaves of 
the tree pei-to, intended to preserve as record of things. ” 

The above is obviously the same embassy, we may add, 
which is noted by the French scholar M. Pauthicr, and which is 
dated by him to the year A. D. 503. But he merely calls it an 
embassy from southern India visiting China in the reign of Hsiian 
Wu-Ti of the Northern Wei dynasty.'^®* 

While the above embassy has been noticed also by some 
scholars, one of whom ( Mr. W. Logan ) has correctly guessed the 
name of the country from where it was sent, others have merely 
stated that it was from southern India, without either analysing 
the embassy or identifying the monarch who sent it.®®° A close 
analysis of the many details mentioned in the Chinese narrative 
relating to men and articles, will reveal that this embassy cannot 
be referred to southern India as that term is understood, namely, 
the extreme southern and eastern parts of the peninsula forming 
what is usually called the Tamil country, or the earlier Cola- 
mandala, but has to be referred to the western part of the peninsula, 
particularly to the ancient political division called Cera or Kerala, 
as correctly maintained by Mr. Logan. This will be clear when 
we shall examine below the internal evidence of the embassy. 

The first thing we have to note is the concept of southern India 
which the Chinese had in their mind. We have already stated that, 
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according to them, southern India was bounded by the great sea 
(the Bay of Bengal). If this definition is to be applied to the 
country mentioned above, then, the Chinese historians have obvi¬ 
ously erred. For the description of the articles of trade, and parti¬ 
cularly of the customs and manners of the people, as given in the 
embassy, make it impossible for us to identify the land from 
where the embassy was dispatched with the eastern part of the 
southern peninsula which faces the Bay of Bengal. 

Further, the specific mention of the extensive trade with the 
western countries of Ta-Tsin (the Roman Empire) and the An-se 
( Asae, Syria ) would make us presume that this kingdom lay on 
the western part of the southern peninsula. It is true that the 
next part of the same sentence mentioning the trade with the West, 
also speaks of some Indians carrying on trade in corals and pearls 
of inferior quality with Fu-Nan ( Cambodia ) and Keaou-che 
{ Tongking ), thereby suggesting that it would not be improper to 
identify the land from where the embassy was sent with the eastern 
part of the southern peninsula. The preponderance of the trade 
was with the West, and not with the East; while the details to be 
discussed below afford enough justification for us to identify the 
kingdom which dispatched the embassy with the ancient Cera land. 

The clearest proof that the Chinese historian meant the king¬ 
dom of the Ceras is in the description of Kerala or Malabar as 
given in the ethnographical work called Chu-faa-chih by Chau 
Ju-kua, who wrote it at the beginning of the thirteenth century 
A. Since, according to Dr. Hirth, Ma-Twan-Lin, from whose 
encyclopaedic work we have cited the above passage, lived one 
century after the date of Chau Ju-kua, we may presume that the 
description of Malabar, as given by Chau Ju-kua, was too well 
known to the Chinese to be confounded with any other part of the 
southern peninsula. Chau Ju-kua calls Malabar by the name 
Nan-p’i which, while it agrees in most details with what is given 
in Ma-Twan-Lin’s account of Kerala, is also different from the 
latter in some other respects.*’® Chau Ju-kua gives the capital of 
the country as Mieh-a-mo which is dillicult to be identified unless 
it is the Chinese rendering of Muziris, Muciri ( modern Cranga- 
nore ).®“ 
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We may take the products as mentioned by Ma-Twan-Lin. 
They were lions, leopards, panthers, camels, rhinocerosos, and 
elephants. Of these only the last one may be said to be native of 
the country, all the others being evidently the result of the imagi¬ 
nation of the Chinese historian since, excepting leopards and 
panthers, the other animals have never been associated with any 
p irt of southern India. As regards elephants, it may be noted that 
the elephant still roams in the Begur and Chedleth reserves of 
North Wynad in large herds; and those caught annually in pitfalls 
are trained to drag timber and to help otherwise the exploitation 
of the forcsts.^^'* Chau Ju-kua merely records a well known fact 
when he writes thut the people of this kingdom sit on the elephants, 
when they go on fighting.^“^ 

The account of Ma-Twan-Lin mentions in detail pearls of 
different varieties eoncerning which the Pcriplns has the following 
to say by way of proving that about four centuries earlier, the 
pearls were one of the articles of export in this part of the country. 

Other exports are pearls in great quantity and the best quality, 
ivory, fine silks spikenard from the Ganges, betel from the 
countries further East, precious stones of all kinds, diamonds, 
jacynths, tortoise shells from the golden Chersonese and from the 
islands off the coast of Limurike. Limurike, we may add, has 
been identified with the Malabar coast itself.The evidence of 
the Periplus proves that the export trade in pearls, line silk, and 
diamonds from Muziris on the Malabar coast was already an 
established fact in the first century A. D. We may presume that 
it continued to be so in the last quarter of the fifth and the 
beginning of the sixth century A. D. It may be observed here 
incidentally that the tortoise shells were valuable sea products of 
the Laccadive Islands, the particular centre of coral formation in 
these islands being the island of Minicoy, an island nearly two 
square miles in extent, 250 miles south-west of Calicut.®'* 

We now come to pepper concerning which, as is well known, 
Malabar has always been famous. We may again cite the evidence 
of the Periplus which relates the following“ Pepper which is 
brought only to this port (of Muziris) is the chief export and is 
called Cottanarikon from the district where it is grown.”**® it is 
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even now grown in the li)ree northern tiilukas of Malabar, Telli- 
cherry being the head quarters of the pepper trade.-^'" 

As regards salt, it may be noted that good salt was not produc¬ 
ed in Malabar, since the climate, soil, and brine of this region 
arc unsuited for its manufacture. But Mah.' in north Kerala and 
Cochin and Travancore which formed the southern parts of the 
ancient Cera kingdom, were salt manufacturing regions.The 
enumeration of some of the main products in the account of Ma- 
Twan-Lin, therefore, leads us to infer that the kingdom mention¬ 
ed by him could have been only ancient Kerala. 

Let us now turn to certain characteristic features of the people 
of Keraja which are noticeable in the Chinese narrative. The 
first is the reference to the young dancing girls who, as the 
Chinese historian relates, danced and sang with much skill in the 
houses of the people. There is nothing very remarkable in this 
detail, since it could be made to fit in with any part of the 
country. But the references to the young dancing girls is evident¬ 
ly to the dramatic performances known as kathakali which have 
in our days become famous throughout India. Evidently the 
Chinese informant imagined that all the actors in these dramatic 
performances were necessarily young girls which, however, is not 
a fact.^*^ 

The next special feature is made up of the dress and the dress¬ 
ing of the hair. The Chinese historian mentions one detail which 
definitely proves that the reference in his narrative could have 
been only to the people of Kerala. He writes, we may repeat, that 
the colour of their dress is mostly white; that the king dresses his 
hair on the top of his head ( like the Chinese women ), the rest of 
the hair being cut, to make it short; and that men do the same, 
and pierce their ears for hanging valuable rings in them. The last 
detail is again applicable to any people in any part of the country. 
But the reference to the dressing of the hair and the white dress is 
of particular significance. Ibn Batuta, who visited Malabar in 
A. D. 1342-A. D. 1347, has the following interesting information 
to give about the dress of one of the Kerala kings, the Zamorin 
of Calicut. He describes the great Zamorin coming down to the 
beach to see the wreck of certain junks. “ His clothing consisted 
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of a great piece of white stuff rolled about him from the navel to 
the knees, and a little scrap of a turban on his head, his feet were 
bare, and a young slave carried an umbrella over him. ” Even 
now the Malayalese are well known for their scrupulously white 
dress.'*^^ Chau Ju-kua likewise confirms the white dress of the 
king, thusThe chief of the country wears clothing on his body, 
but walks bare foot, he wraps his head in cloth (/. e., wears a 
turban ), and wears a loin cloth, all being of white cotton. Some¬ 
times he wears a white cotton shirt with narrow sleeves.” 

The dressing of the hair on the head, as given by the Chinese 
historian, is precisely the one now prevalent in Malabar. “ The 
Malayan as a rule shaves head, face, and body all over, leaving 
only a small oval patch of hair on the top of the head in front, 
called kuduini, which is allowed to grow long and twisted to a 
knot, and hangs over the head in front or to one side, usually the 
left.” 

The reference to the astrologers in the Chinese narrative need 
not be dwelt upon, since it is an established fact that even today 
the pandits of Kerala stand unrivalled in their skill in astrology.®'^ 
Finally, we may note that the Chinese historian mentions 
certain engines of war called Hying or winged ladders (/e-te), the 
wooden oxen ( muli-meaou), and the rolling horses ( le\v-ma ). We 
have no means of verifying these details, since the history of 
ancient Cera or Kerala is still a scaled book. But in striking 
corroboration of some of these engines of war is the description 
of one of the capitals of the ancient Cera kingdom, Vanji, which 
is said to have been ” strongly fortified, and on the battlements 
were mounted various engines to throw missiles upon those who 
attacked the fort.” 

The above discussion of some of the important details 
given by the Chinese historian, will have convinced the reader that 
the reference in the Chinese narrative could have been only to 
ancient Kerala. But we are in the dark as to the identity of the 
Cera king to whom the embassy could be ascribed. This is one 
of the periods of ancient Indian history which is truly dark in the 
sense that, while a few references to the early Cera kings are 
available in Tamil literature and in later inscriptions, nothing can 
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be gathered about the rulers who reigned in Cera in the fourth 
and fifth centuries A. D.®^® In the present stage of our imperfect 
knowledge of ancient Cera history, all that we could do is to risk 
the suggestion that, perhaps, the embassy has to be referred to the 
reign of the celebrated Cera king Senguttuvan ( second half of 
the fifth and early years of the sixth century.) Before we pass 
on to the next embassy from southern India, we may observe 
that the above embassy of A. D. 503 was also sent to the Northern 
Wei court which continued to attract the attention of foreign 
powers. 

Another embassy from southern India dated by M. Pauthier 
to A. D. 504, is said to have taken a branch of the Bodhi Tree 
and a Tooth of Buddha to China.®-^ For reasons to be stated 
below, this embasssy cannot be referred to southern India but to 
Ceylon. Moreover, if we once admit that in A. D. 503, the 
Cera monarch Senguttuvan sent an embassy to China, we cannot 
think of the same ruler’s dispatching another one in the next year. 
Likewise the embassie*^ dated A. D. 507 and A. D. 508 said to 
have been sent by a ruler of southern India to China, have to be 
referred to Ceylon which in the sixth century A. D. had very 
intimate relations with China. 

But wo cannot say the same of the embassy which is said to 
have gone from southern India to China in A. D. 513 to the court 
of the same ruler, Hsiian Wu-Ti of the Northern Wei dynasty.®*^® 
Unless there is some confusion in the accounts of the Chinese 
historians, the embassy, if ever it was dispatched by a king of 
southern India, could have been sent only by the same great Cera 
ruler Senguttuvan ( circa A. D. 470 — circa A. D. 523 ). But we 
are sceptical of the motives of this embassy and of the need which 
might have prompted that Cera monarch to send two embassies 
within the space of twelve years, to the court of the same Chinese 
ruler, HsQan Wu-Ti of the Northern Wei dynasty. The only 
plausible explanation that might be ofTcred is that king Senguttu¬ 
van dispatched two embassies at two different times with a view 
to encourage trade with the southern provinces of China that 
could be reached by the sea, and consequently to add to the wealth 
of his capital city. 
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There is reuson to believe thut Chinese historians did not 
distinguish between Ceylon and southern India; and that tliey 
attributed to the latter what legitimately belonged to the former. 
There was some justification for this confounding the island with 
the southern part of the main land. Not only was Ceylon inti¬ 
mately connected with India in Hindu tradition as described in 
the great epic Ramayana but, in comparatively later times, Ceylon 
was indissolubly bound up with India through the indestructible 
link of Buddhism. It was this bond of union whicii knit together 
the rrstcrnily of Buddhist devotees, pilgrims, and scholars of India. 
Ccylcn and China. Indeed, when the Chinese conceived of 
.southern India as being bound by the Great Sea (/. e.. Gulf of 
Bengal), they also gave expression to the fact that that island was 
also bound by the same sea. This explains why in the historical 
account of Ma-Twan-Lin no special mention is made of Cejdon. 
although a century earlier Chau Ju-kua certainly spoke of Hsia- 
lan which he placed under the government of Nan-p'i.^^' But in a 
later context while describing Lan-wu-li, Chau Ju-kua definitely 
states that “the country ( of Hsia-lan ) sends yearly tribute to 
San-fa-ch’i ( Palcmbang, Sumatra ).“ ■=' Since the same country 
could not have been under the government of two distant lands 
at one and the same time, Malabar and Sumatra, we can only 
conclude that Chau Ju-kua's concept of Ceylon was rather con¬ 
fused. He had obviously heard a good deal about that island 
which he, no doubt, describes in detail;^-® but his sources were 
pilgrims, who seem to have gone to that island at great intervals, 
or sailors, who had merely heard gossip. 

Ceylon’s intercourse with China has been traced by Sir Henry 
Yule to the early years of the Eastern Tksins of Nanking, that is, 
to the period ranging from A. D. 317 till A. D. 420. It was then 
that the first regular intercourse between China and Ceylon is said 
to have commenced. According to the same authority, the figures 
of Buddha for which Ceylon was famous were often sent as 
presents to the Chinese courts.®*® This fact will have to be parti¬ 
cularly remembered in a later context, where we shall have to 
assess the effect of the contact between southern India, Ceylon, and 
China on Chinese art. 
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The commercisl intercourse between the island of Ceylon and 
China which began in the fourth century A.D., was perhaps res¬ 
ponsible for the diplomatic relations which came to be established 
between the two countries. This again proves what must have 
been evident to the reader from the history of the embassies given 
in the earlier pages of this work, that embassies or missions with 
a political bias usually followed in the wake of international trade. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that after the establishment of com¬ 
mercial intercourse, the first embassy from Ceylon should have been 
received in the rei^n of Hiao-Wu-To ( A.D. 373 - A.D. 397).®'*’' 
This was no other than the later T’sin Emperor Wu-Ti, who began 
his reign well but ended in di.sappointment. It cannot be made 
out what exactly it was in his court that could have attracted the 
Ccylone.se king who, about this time, was probably Upatissa I, 
the son of king Buddhadasa { Bujas Perhaps Ceylon sent an 
embassy to China because during the early mediaeval period 
when Upatissa I reigned. Buddhism had made great progress in 
that island. It was the ncriod when the use of images as an aid to 
worship had become popular.®”' The Ceylonese ruler perhaps 
hoped that the Emperor of China would appreciate this aspect of 
Buddhist worship relating to images, and. therefore, thought it fit 
to send Buddhist images along with the embassy although, on the 
Chinese side, the prospects of cither appreciation or of an exchange 
of gifts were barren, particularly in the reign of Emperor Wu-Ti. 

The next Ceylonese embassy to China is dated by Sir Henry 
Yule in A. D. 405. The embassy took ten years to reach China 
because it had to cover a long and tedious overland route. It is 
related that it took a jade image of Buddha exquisite in material 
and workmanship.'’®" Now the date A.D. 405 falls within the last 
years of Upatissa I, since the first regnal year of his successor 
MahanSman was A. D. 409.®'” If this assumption is correct, it 
cannot be understood why two embassies should have been sent 
by the same Ceylonese ruler Upatissa I, particularly when there 
was nothing reciprocally worth receiving from the Chinese court. 
But the fact that an exquisite image of Buddha in jade should have 
been sent along with embassy, suggests that articles of artistic 
design were in demand in China. 

D-18 
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In the course of the same fifth century A. D. four more 
embassies were dispatched by Ceylon to China, The first was 
dated in A.D, 428 when the king Chacha Mohonoan { Raja Malia- 
naman) (Ts’ a-li Mo-ho-nan, Ksatriya Mahanaman) sent an 
address to the Chinese Emperor together with a model of the 
shrine of the Sacred Tooth.*'** King Mahanaman, the successor of 
Upatissa I, ruled from A. D. 409 till A. D. 431. He was an ardeni 
Buddhist. It was during his reign that Btheuddhist priest Buddha- 
ghosa from Magadha and the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hienh ad visited 
Ceylon.* * His Chinese contemporary was Emperor Gan-Ti ( A. D. 
397 — A. D. 419 ), whose reign witnessed the regeneration of 
China, chiefly because of the energetic action of General Liu-Yijn 
who, later on, however, caused the death of the Emperor.®** 

Another Ceylonese embassy to China was dispatched also in 
the reign of the same king Mahanaman in A. D. 430.®*®. In this 
year the Chinese Emperor was the same general who had caused 
the death of Emperor Gan-Ti, and who, after assuming the title of 
Wu-Ti ( A. D. 420 - A. D. 423 ), became the founder of the Song 
or Liu Sung dynasty.®*® In the three years of his rule, Wu-Ti had 
given evidence of his frugality, attention to duties, courage in 
battle, and devotion to his foster-mother;®*^ but beyond this it 
cannot be made out what qualities he had or what work he did 
that could have merited the recognition of the ruler of distant 
Ceylon. 

But the fact that king Mahanaman sent more than one 
embassy to the Emperor of China, because of the identity of their 
interests in Buddhism, is proved by Ceylonese history.®*® A 
further embassy from Ceylon to China is said to have been dis¬ 
patched in A. D, 435.®*® But this was the period when the 
Pandyas of southern India had invaded Ceylon. It happened in 
this manner: Mahanaman I, who belonged to the Lambakarna 
clan, was followed by his son, Sotthi Sena ( Sengot ) in about 
A. D. 431. He was succeeded by his brother-in-law Chhattagahak 
{ Satgahaka ) ( Larniini Tissa ) in the same year. He seems to 
have ruled for only a year, since in A, D. 432 there appeared Mit 
Sen ( Mittasena Karal Sora ). This was an adventurer whom 
the ministers had set up. But the Lambakarnas were evidently 
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becoming unpopular, since in the reign of Mit Sen, the Pandyan 
adventurers managed to invade Ceylon.®**’ 

A few more details about the PSndyan usurpers will reveal 
that Ceylon was far too distracted to send an embassy to China. 
The Lambakarnas slew Mit Sen but six of the Pandyas continued 
to hold their power in succession in Ceylon. These were Pandu, 
his son Parinda, the latter’s brother Khudda Parinda, Taritara, 
Dathiya, and Pithiya. All these seem to have followed each other 
in rapid succession. The period of the Pandyan interregnum is 
assigned to the yea .. A. D. 432 - A. D. 459 or 460. Their un¬ 
popularity gave the ancient Moriya clan of Ceylon an opportunity 
but this was only in A. D. 460, when Dhatusena, who till that time 
had lived in Rahuna, vanquished the last of the Pandyas and 
became king { A. D. 460 - A. D. 478 ).®** These details will indicate 
that neither the south Indian usurpers nor the indigenous rulers of 
Ceylon could have thought of sending an embas.sy to China, when 
their minds were engrossed in a civil strife. We have, therefore, to 
assume that either the Chinese historian had erred in this detail 

regarding the embassy of A. D. 435, or that it was sent by one of 

/ 

the Cera kings preceding Senguttuvan, concerning whom no 
details are available. 

The year A. D. 435 fell within the reign of the Sung Emperor 
Wen-Ti ( A. D. 424-A. D. 454 ), who has already figured above 
in connection with the reception of an embassy from the kingdom 
of Kapila. Between the years A. D. 430 and A.D. 450, Emperor 
Wen-Ti was engaged in a protracted war with the Prince of Wei, 
To-pa-tao which, in spite of its initial successes, ended in the 
complete defeat of the Chinese Emperor.®*** While there is no¬ 
thing improbable in Emperor Wen-Ti’s having received an embassy 
from a Buddhist land like Ceylon, it is doubtful whether he was 
in a position to give any material assistance to one of the rival 
factions fighting for the throne of that land, if at all it thought 
of seeking the aid of that distant ruler. The only point of consi¬ 
deration is Wen-Ti’s fervent desire to help the cause of Buddhism ; 
but what comes in the way of our associating the embassy with 
any Ceylonese ruler of that age is the confused political condition 
in that island. 
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lorceto.J majr^ of l!uMha5« The chronological hilhcMc. 
mentioned in connection with the embassy of A. D. 435 confront 
us here, while discussing the embassy ofA. D. 456. This year 
falls within the reign of the Sung ruler Wu-Ti who, after 
executing his parricide brother, Lico-Chow, along with the Jatter’s 
family, ascended the throne in A. D. 454. Emperor Wu-Ti’s eleven 
years of reign ( A. D. 454 - A. D. 465 ) were marked, on the 
whole, with cordial relations between him and the ruler of Wei 


and the neighbouring States, although his end was brought about 
by apoplexy caused by excessive drinking and eating.^^^ While, 
on the Chinese side, the Emperor could have received an embassy, 
the Ceylonese political scene of that age docs not permit us to 
think of a Buddhist ruler who could have dispatched it. But the 
name of the Ceylonese sculptor Nante’ and the fact of a three¬ 
fold image of Buddha having been sent to China are very 
suggestive: the impetus to Chinese art in this and succeeding ages 
could only have followed such sculptors who took along with 
them artistic gifts to China. 

While discussing above the embassies sent from southern 
India, it was stated that the embassy dated in A. D. 504 could 
not have been dispatched from southern India but could have been 
sent only by Ceylon. This is because the two particular relics 
sent along with it, namely, the branch of the Bodhi Tree and the 
Tooth of Buddha cannot be associated with the southern penin¬ 
sula. Ceylonese history shows that in the early days, when the 
Buddhist bhikkus came to Ceylon from India, they lived first in 
stone caves, like those at Mihintal^, Vessagiriya, and Isururauiya 
in AnurSdhapura and elsewhere; that not long after their arrival 
the dagaha called Thuparama was built; and that the Bodhi Tree, 
which still exists to the south of Anuradhapura, was planted.®*® 
As regards the Tooth of Buddha, we can only presume that, as in 
the case of the Bodhi Tree at Bodha Gaya,®** a relic of the same 
might have been taken from India to Ceylon. 

Our surmise that the precious Buddhist relic of the Tooth 
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existed in Ceylon is proved when we notice the events in the reign 
of Kit-Siri-Mcvan, Kutti Siri Meghavarman, who has already 
figured above as the Ceylonese ruler who had sent an embassy to 
Samudra Gupta in connection with the construction of a monastery 
near the Bodhi Tree at Bodha Gaya. During the reign of Kitti-Siri 
Mevan, the dalada, which was believed to be the Tooth of 
Gautama Buddha, and which had been worshipped in Kalinga, 
was brought to Ceylon.A special building was constructed to 
house it; and once a year it was taken out in a great procession. 
“The people regardf i it as a symbol of the Buddha, and before 
long it became the palladium of the Sinhalese kings ”. So great 
was the sanctity and the miraculous power associated with it that 
it became a part of regal splendour and solemnity. Whenever a 
king changed his capital, it was removed and housed in a new 
building in the new town which the king occupied.-^^^ These facts 
prove that we have to refer both the sacred Bodhi Tree and the 
Tooth of Buddha, not to southern India, as the Chinese historian 
would make us believe, but only to Ceylon. 

As to the identity of the Ceylonese ruler, we may suppose 
that he was Mugalan I between whom and his brother Kasyapa I 
{ A. D. 478 - A. D. 496 ) there was a dispute for the throne. It 
began with Mugalan ( Moggalana ) I’s escaping to India, and 
obviously receiving the help of the Tamil ruler, who is not men¬ 
tioned, and ended with his victory over Kasyapa I. Since the 
latter’s last year is A. D. 496, we may suppose that Mugalan 
ruled from that date till the first regnal year of his son and 
successor, Kumara Dasa, A. D. 513.^^** We shall see that the 
latter maintained the diplomatic traditions of his father. Since 
Mugalan I’s reign lasted from A. D. 496 till A. D. 513, and since 
he was engaged in a civil war, it is not unreasonblc to presume 
that both as a devout Buddhist and as a diplomat he might have 
sent the precious Buddhist relics to ask the aid of the Chinese 
Emperor, who was now the Leang ruler Wu-ti ( A. D. 502 - 
A. D. 550 ).*«» 

It was stated above that an embassy described in the Chinese 
narrative as having been sent from southern India in A. D. 507,®“ 
had to be referred to Ceylon. We have again to assign this to the 
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reign of Mugalan I. The great patronage which the Ceylonese 
king gave to Buddhism is proved by the fact that it was during 
his life time that the kesadhatu ( the hair relic ) of Buddha 
was brought from India to Ceylon. As in the case of the sacred 
Tooth, this also was put in a precious casket and housed in a 
special building.®®^ Since we have evidence in Ceylonese history 
of one and the same ruler like Mahanaman I sending twice an 
embassy to China, it is possible that Mugalan I might have sent 
two embassies to the Leang monarch, Wu-Ti. 

But when a third one is recorded under the date A.D. 508, as 
also having been sent from southern India,""- it may be doubted 
whether the Chinese historian has not confounded it with the 
embassy sent from Ceylon in A. D. 507, since we cannot conceive 
of any ruler sending every year an embassy to a foreign court ! 

It is, however, to be noted that this year ( A. D. 508 ) is specially 
noteworthy because of two eminent Indian scholars’ having gone 
to China with the laudable purpose of adding to the Buddhist 
literature in that country. They were Bodhiruci, a Sramana from 
central India, and Ratnamani, a Sramana also of central India,—by 
which term we are to understand Magadha,—both of whom will 
figure later on in this work, while dealing with the distinguished 
line of pilgrim ambassadors, who were a strong bond of union 
between India and China. We shall see that this was an age 
when Buddhism in China received great impetus from the works 
and devotion of ardent priests, who came to India from China or 
who travelled to China from this country. 

The laudable example set by Mugalan I of Ceylon was main¬ 
tained by his son Kumara Dasa, ( Kumdra Dhatusena, Kumara 
Dasena), who reigned from A. D. 513 till A. D. 522.®“ The 
Chinese historians relate that on succeeding to the throne, Kumara 
Dasa sent an envoy to China to announce the event. The ambas¬ 
sador who reported that, although the Ceylonese king was desi¬ 
rous of journeying to China, yet he was afraid of the sea.®“ King 
Kumara Dasa’s contemporary was, again, the same first Leang 
ruler Wu-Ti (A. D. 502 - A. D. 550). We have already seen 
above that, during the reign of this monarch, foreign embassies 
were dispatched to the court of his most powerful rival Hsiian- 
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Wu-Ti, the ruler of the great Northern State of Wei. In fact, it 
was the latter who, as noted above, regulated all relations between 
China, the Tartars, and others from Korea till Tibet.®*® We have 
to assume, therefore, that Kumara Diisa’s embassy might have 
been sent to the court of the same Northern Wei ruler although, 
as will be explained below, there is nothing improbable in Em¬ 
peror Wu-Ti’s having received himself the embassy. 

Embassies from Ceylon dated A. D. 523, A. D. 527 and A. D. 
533 are recorded in the Chinese historical narratives.®*® The date 
A. D. 523 falls in the reign of the Ceylonese king Kirti Seva 
( Miidi Siv ), who ruled from A. D. 522 till A. D. 524. ®” But it 
cannot be made out whether he sent the embassy dated A. D. 523 
to China. 

About the other embassy dated A. D. 527, which is recorded 
in the Chinese narratives, there is a chronological difficulty. Pro¬ 
fessors Sylvain Levi, Ayrtors and Geiger maintain that an embassy 
was sent from Ceylon to China in A. D. 527 by Kia-Che, which 
name they translated as Kasyapa I who, according to them, began 
to reign in A. D. 527.®*® This does not seem to agree with the 
chronology of the Ceylonese rulers as given by Dr. G. C. Mendis, 
according to whom Silakala ( Salamevan ), ruled from A. D. 527 
till A. D. 537.®*® According to Dr. Mendis, Kasyapa 1 ruled from 
A. D. 478 till A. D. 496.®*® It seems as if we have to agree with 
Dr. Mendis, because of two reasons. Kasyapa I, as we have seen 
above, being an unlawful ruler, had to fight against his brother 
Mugalan I, who defeated him. Secondly, Silakala seems to have 
been an ardent Buddhist, since in imitation of Mugalan I, he is 
credited with the bringing of the hair relic from India to Ceylon.®®^ 
Therefore, it appears as if we have to reject the identification of 
the Ceylonese king, mentioned by the Chinese historians as having 
sent an embassy to China, with Kasyapa I but for the fact that the 
name Kia-Che comes in our way. We can get over this difficulty by 
considering this as a mistake on the part of the Chinese historians. 

In all likelihood, it was the same ruler Silakala who sent 
another embassy to China in A. D. 531,®®® which date falls within 
his reign. We have no means of verifying this embassy. But it is 
evident that in the sixth century A. D., the kings of Ceylon 
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considered it a great privilege to be on terms of goodwill with the 
Chinese rulers, although for practical purposes, it cannot be 
understood how the distant Chinese monarchs could translate 
their good intentions in terms of actual assistance. There is no 
evidence to justify Sir Henry Yule’s statement that, during the 
sixth century A. D. the Ceylonese acknowledged themselves as 
vassals of China; but there is abundant proof to show that in 
the middle of the same century, China traded with Ceylon which 
in turn traded with Male on the western coast oi India in pepper, 
and with Kalyan near Bombay, from where copper, sesame w'ood, 
and dressing materials were exported. 

As to who received these two embassies from Ceylon, whether 
it was the powerful Northern Wei ruler or the Lcang Emperor, it 
is diOicult to say. But certain considerations suggest that the . 
Northern Wei ruler might have received the Ceylonese embassies 
dated from A. D. 527 till A. D. 533. Firstly, that ruler, as stated 
above, was the real arbiter of China's destiny in those yetirs. It 
was he who attracted all foreign attention. Secondly, like the 
Lcang Emperor, the Northern Wei ruler, Yiien-Kio, had a Hall 
of Audience, where he received foreign ambassadors. This 
was by itself a great thing, at least in the eyes of foreign nations. 
And, thirdly, when the Northern Wei ruler died in A. D. 515, be 
was succeeded by Yiien-Hiu, but the real power was in the hands 
of his wife Hou-Chi. This ambitious lady set aside her husband, 
and ruled in her own name. She was an ardent devotee of 
Buddhism. Indeed, she revived Buddhism which had lost ground 
under Prince To-pa-tao, the persecutor of the Buddhists.^®'** 
These considerations lead us to infer that the three Ceylonese 
embassies mentioned above, might have been sent to the court of 
the Northern Wei ruler. But as against these considerations is 
the fact that the Leang Emperor Wen-Ti believed in Buddhism to 
such an extent that it amounted to incredible superstition ! ®®‘ = 
This makes us believe that he could as well have received the 
Ceylonese embassies, especially when he had already received the 
earlier embassies dated A. D. 504 and A. D. 507 from king 
Mugalan I of Ceylon ; and that, as will be mentioned presently, 
it was he who sent a mission to Magadha to collect Buddhist 
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texts. We must leave the matter here without deciding as to how 
exactly we have to distribute the honour of having received the 
three embassies between the Leang Emperor Wu-Ti and the 
Northern Wei Queen Hou-Chi. 

Before we describe the result of the close contact between 
India, southern and northern, and China on Chinese religion, 
literature and art, we may conclude our survey of the embassies 
from northern India which we stopped with that of the Northern 
Wei Empress, who had sent her ambassador Sung-Yun in 
A. D. 518 to the court of Mihirakula. 

Magadha continued to receive the most serious attention at 
the hands of the Chinese in the first half of the sixth century A.D. 
In A. D. 539 the first Leang Emperor Wu-Ti ( Hsiao-Yen, A. D. 
502-A D. 550), who has already figured above, sent a mission to 
Magadha for collecting original Mahayana texts, and for obtain¬ 
ing the services of a learned Indian scholar, who could translate 
them. Dr. Smith identified the contemporary Indian king either 
with Jivita Gupta or with Kumara Gupta who, it is said, gladly 
agreed to the wishes of his Chinese royal contemporary, and placed 
the learned Buddhist scholar Paramartha at the disposal of the 
Chinese royal mission. Paramartha was a Sramana of Ujjain, who 
accompanied the mission to Chien-Yeh (Nanking). He was 
presented to the Emperor in A. D. 548. Between the year A. D. 
557 and A. D. 569, he translated numerous Buddhist works into 
Chinese. He died in A. D. 569 at the age of seventy.®*® The 
Leang Emperor Wu-Ti, we may note by the way, by sending this 
mission to India had wrested the claim of championing the cause 
of Buddhism and that of receiving of foreign embassies from his 
powerful rival, the ruler of Northern Wei who, as we have had 
many occasions of remarking earlier, had attracted foreign embas¬ 
sies to his own court. This is further substantiated by the fact 
that, obviously at Emperor Wu-Ti's invitation, Bodhidharma, the 
son of a king in southern India, and one who was reckoned to be 
the twenty-eighth Buddhist Patriarch, left India for China in A.D. 
520. After a short stay at Canton he settled at Loyang. His 
miracles were a favourite subject of Chinese artists.®*® 

An Indian embassy is recorded in A. D. 541 as having visited 
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China in the reign of Emperor T’ai-Tsung.®*’ There is a chrono¬ 
logical difficulty about this embassy. The Chinese monarchs who 
bore the name T’ai-Tsung were T’ai-Tsung of the T’ang dynasty, 
who ruled from A. D. 627 till A. D. 650, and T’ai-Tsung of the 
Sung dynasty, who reigned from A.D. 976 till A. D, 998.^** While 
in A. D. 541, the monarch was the same founder of the Leang 
dynasty we have mentioned above, Wu-Ti. It cannot be made 
out, therefore, how the name T’ai-Tsung came to be given to a 
Chinese ruler, unless we are to assume that it was assumed by a 
ruler of the Northern Wei family. 

The date A. D. 541 seems to fall within the reign of a Later 
Gupta ruler. It cannot be made whether he is to be identified with 
the Gupta Emperor, who issued the Damodarpur grant of 
A. D. 543 - A. D. 544.'*®* But unfortunatety the name of the latter 
is missing in the grant. The chronology and names of the Later 
Guptas are both conflicting and indistinct. Not only were there 
at least two, if not three, dynasties in northern India exercising 
their sway from Eastern Malwa to Bengal, but their dates are not 
available, with the result that it is not possible to find out who 
exactly were the rulers of the main line. Even if we take one of 
the branches of the Later Guptas, we come across the names of 
three Gupta rulers—Krsna Gupta, Harsa Gupta and Jivita Gupta 
between the years A. D. 510 and A. D. 554.-*'® But evidence is 
not forthcoming that could enable us to connect any one of them 
with the Indian ruler who sent the embassy of A. D. 541. In all 
likelihood since the name central India is not mentioned in the 
Chinese narrative, it is permissible to think that the embassy may 
have to be referred to some Indian ruler of the region of the 
Indus valley about whom nothing is known. 

The same indefiniteness surrounds the embassy which is men¬ 
tioned in the Chinese narratives as having been sent in A. D. 560 
from Udyana to China.®’^ We may only presume that the king of 
Udyana was evidently a Buddhist. The date of the embassy seems 
to fall within the reign of the T’sin ruler Wu-Ti (A.D. 556-A.D. 
564 ).*’* Nothing more can be made out of this embassy. 

Another Indian embassy, about which likewise nothing can 
be gathered, is the one dated in the year A.D. 571 which is reported 
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to have been sent to the Chinese ruler Hsijan-Ti. This embassy is 
said to have taken the products of the country along with it.®’* 
The date A. D. 571 falls within the reign of the Chin (Tsin ) ruler 
Suen-Ti ( Hsun-Ti) ( A. D. 569-A. D. 580 ). 

We have been concerned till now with an exchange of presents 
between the Indian and the Chinese monarchs, the most important 
part being played by the ambassadors on both the sides. These 
latter have been studied entirely in their capacity as representa¬ 
tives of their respective rulers who, of course, stood forth as the 
embodiments of the greatness of their own countries. In addition 
to this category of messengers, there were others, one type of whom 
we have had occasions of mentioning in the previous pages, 
namely, the traders and commercial agents who, in their own way, 
acted on behalf of their own countries, and who were undoubted¬ 
ly responsible for the maintenance of cordial relations between 
India and China. Indeed, it would not be an error to maintain 
that, on the whole, the political relations of the countries were so 
interwoven with considi^rations of trade and commerce that each 
may be said to supplement the other. In the history of the diplo¬ 
matic relations of the two countries, therefore, it would not be 
correct to divorce trade from politics. 

To the above categories of representatives on behalf of both 
the countries, we have to add a third one, which comprised the 
pious pilgrims of both the countries who, driven by a desire to 
visit places of Buddhist pilgrimage or by a missionary zeal, added 
to the cause of Buddhism and Buddhist literature. We shall 
comment on these pilgrim ambassadors, particularly of the later 
ages in detail in Appendix A below. But in order to complete 
the subject under discussion, and especially with a view to answer 
the question as to what were the results of the close contact 
between India and China till the end of the fifth century A. D., it 
is necessary to enumerate here the examples of such of the pilgrim 
ambassadors, who came to India and went to China till A. D. 600, 
so that we might be in a position to assess the impact of Indian 
civilization on the Chinese mind, in the first five centuries of the 
Christian era. In this connection we cannot help recalling the 
noble part played by the ambassadors of As’oka the Great which 
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we have described in the preceding work on India's Diplomatic 
Relations with the West. The precedent thus set by that great 
Mauryan Emperor was in a way continued by the later rulers of 
Magadha who, in response to invitations received from the 
Chinese Emperors, sent Buddhist monks to China, where the 
latter propagated the cause of Buddhism either by preaching its 
principles or more often by translating Buddhist texts into 
Chinese. 

The earliest notices of Indian Buddhist priests styled Srama- 
nas, who went to China either on the invitation of the Chinese 
monarchs, or as pilgrims, are met with in the first century A. D. 
We have already mentioned the names of Kas'yapa or Kasya 
Matahga (A. D. 67 ), a Buddhist teacher, who visited China at 
the invitation of Emperor Ming-Ti ( A. D. 58-A. D. 76 ), and of 
Fa-lan who, also like Kasyapa, hailed from central India (i.e., 
obviously Magadha ), and who assisted Kasyapa in translating 
Buddhist texts into Chinese.=’^* 

In the same age lived two Buddhist teachers, one of whom 
rose to great eminence in the Buddhist world. This was Asva- 
ghosa. His conversion into Buddhism was due to Parsva, who 
was a contemporary of king Kaniska whom he assisted in the 
summoning of the Buddhist Council. Parsva, therefore, may be 
assigned to the first century A. D. He is said to have defeated 
Asvaghosa in a public discussion at which the latter became a 
bhikku and a disciple of Parsva, and attained unrivalled splendour 
as a Buddhist teacher in central India.®^® Asvaghosa’s teachings 
have left a permanent mark on Chinese Buddhist thought.®”® 

In the second century A. D., as is related in tradition, the 

f . 

construction of a Tchina { China ) temple is ascribed to Sri Gupta, 
the founder of the Gupta dynasty. It is averred that he was prompt¬ 
ed to do so by the arrival of about twenty priests from China, who 
travelling through Szchuen ( Szechwan ) came to offer their wor¬ 
ship at the Mahabodhi temple at Gaya.®''* Chinese pilgrims, there¬ 
fore, had already begun to reciprocate in the second century A.D., 
the goodwill which the Indian Sramanas had shown towards 
China in the first century A. D. 

The second century A. D. witnessed a closer contact between 
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India and China because of the fame which great Indian Buddhist 
teachers had attained in the Buddhist world. Of these we may men¬ 
tion Nagarjuna and Aryadeva, whose celebrity had gone beyond 
the limits of India. Although it is difficult to agree with Yiian 
Cbwang that they were directly connected with the great University 
of Nalanda,®^^ yet there cannot be any doubt that their exposition 
of Buddhism, especially of the MahaySna School, was primarily res¬ 
ponsible for the widespread influence of that religion which, in its 
turn, appears to b ve attracted Chinese pilgrims to India. 
Nagarjuna, like As'vaghosa, left a deep impression on the Chinese 
mind.®”* 

In the period of the San-Kue, or the Three Kingdoms, in 
Chinese history ( A. D. 220 - A. D. 265 ), we have five well 

f 

known names of Indian Sramanas, who went to China in order 
to translate Buddhist texts. The first name is that of Dharma- 
kala ( A. D. 222 ). He was a native of central India, who visited 
China and translated in that country in the White Horse Monastery, 
in A. D. 250, the Pdtimokka ( Pratimoksa ) of the Mahasanghi- 
kas. This is supposed to be the first book of the Vinaya Pitaka to 
be translated into Chinese but it was lost in A. D. 730.®’’* Two 

t 

years later Indian Sramanas named Wei-K’i-nan ( Vighna ? ) and 
Lii-yan, visited the kingdom of WO, taking with them the Sanskrit 
text of a Dliammapadasutta which they translated into Chinese.®” 
In A.D. 241 the Sramana Sang-Hwui of the K’ang country visited 
also the kingdom Wu, where a monastery was built for him in 
A. D. 247 by order of the first ruler of Wu dynasty, Sun-Kiuen, 

( Sun-Ch'-iian ). Sang-Hwui began his work of translation in 
A. D. 251 and died in A. D. 280.®®® Since Sun-Kiuen had esta¬ 
blished his capital at WQchang,®®^ we may presume that it was in 
that capital that San-Hwui lived and worked at his translations. 
The country called K’ang to which he belonged cannot be identi¬ 
fied unless we suppose that it was Kalinga which centuries ago 
Emperor Asoka had conquered ( B. C. 261 ),®®® and where in 
A. D. 160 Nagarjuna, the fourth Buddhist Patriarch, after con¬ 
verting king Munja of Odvisa ( Orissa ), according to Tibetan 
tradition, had erected Buddha vi/iaraj.®*® 

Ten years later (A. D. 252 ), an Indian Sramana of Tibetan 
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descent, Sanghavarman, went to Loyang, the capital of the Wei 
ruler, and translated various Buddhist texts into Chinese.®*'* The 
date A. D. 252 felt within the reign of the Wei ruler T’sao-Tang, 
the child-nephew of T’sao Joui, who had died in A. D. 239.*** 
A great linguist and a prolific writer, who went to China in A. D. 
266, was Chu-Fa-hu or Dharmaraksa. He was not an Indian 
but a Buddhist Sramana of T’unhuang (hwang) ( modern Tun- 
huang, the most westerly prefecture of Kansu ). He settled in 
Loyang, where he worked at his translations till A. D. 313 or 
A. D. 317. He was celebrated as a master of thirty-six languages 
and dialects, and is credited with the translations of more than 
175 Buddhist works. He was the first to translate the several 
Sutras of the Vaipulya class. He died at Loyang in his seventy- 
eighth year.*** 

Incidentally it may be observed that the above pilgrim ambas¬ 
sadors, who were thus responsible for adding to the huge volume 
of Buddhist literature in China, must have also been indirectly 
instrumental in the introduction of Buddhism outside China. In 
A. D. 372 that religion is said to have been introduced into Korea 
in the reign of the Later T’sin Emperor Chin-Wen (Kien-Wen-Ti;, 
who reigned for a brief period of about two years before he was 
murdered at the instance of his general, Hwan-Wen.**^ 

In A. D. 381 SanghabhQti, a Sramana of Kubha, went to China 
where he translated three Buddhist texts into Chinese. This was 
between A. D. 381 and A. D. 385.*** This Sramana might have 
hailed from one of the adjoining Buddhist kingdoms of India. 
Kubha cannot be identified with any known Indian kingdom. 
According to Dr. Chou Hsiang-Kuang, Sanghabhuti was a native 
of Kashmir, and an expert in the doctrines of the Sarvastivadin 
School, who could reproduce from memory Abhidharma-vibhasa- 
5dj/ra.*®*“ The Indian Sramana Dharraapriya, an expert in Dhyana 
principles, is said to have translated, while in China, the Da’sa- 
sahasrikd-prajha-p'aramita into Chinese in A. D. 382**® 

A more famous name than that of the two mentioned above 
is that of Kumarajiva. He was the son of an Indian named 
Kumarayana and of the princess Jiva of Kuchah ( Kiue-tse) which 
was a well known centre of Buddhism, in the New Dominion. 
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Educated in Kashmir, he returned to Kuchah where in the course 
of the invasion of that province by General Lii-Kuang of the 
Former T’sin dynasty, he fell into the hands of that general. 
KurnSrajiva lived with General Lii-Kuang in Liang-chou in China 
till A. D. 401. Between that year and A. D. 412, he translated 
numerous works including the smaller Sukhavatyamrtavyuka and 
Vajrachchedika Prajhdparamitd-Sittra into Chinese. This was done, 
according to some modern Sinologists, at Ch’angnan ( Chang-nan, 
Ch’angan ) to which capital he might have moved from Liang- 
chou. At any rate, ’ c is credited with the organization of a Board 
of Editors which comprised hundreds of monks who were reputed 
to have translated into Chinese ninety-four Buddhist works. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that he should be remembered as the 
greatest translator of the Buddhist texts. His abiding work as a 
pilgrim ambassador will be assessed later on. He died, according 
to Dr. Chou Hsiang-Kuang, in A. D. 413 in the fifteenth year of 
Emperor Huang-Shih of the Later Ch’in dynasty.®®® 

The monk Shi-tao-an, who is said to have written fragments 
of the description of the western countries which, however, are not 
extant, died in A. D. 385.®®^ He had evidently visited some parts 
of India before writing his account of the western countries. 

Another Sramana called Gautama Sanghadeva arrived 
at Chang-nan, where he translated two Buddhist works into 
Chinese. He went southwards in A. D. 391 between which year 
and A. D. 398, he translated five more Buddhist works. He is 
said to have belonged to Kao-fu. This was the name of Kabul, 
where the Kusana kings eontinued to rule until the fifth century 
A. D.®*® We are, therefore, justified in maintaining that Gautama 

'f 

Sanghadeva was an Indian Sramana. His constant friends and 
co-workers were the Tokharian Buddhist monk, Dharmanandi, a 
great scholar in the Sanskrit Agama literature; the famous 
Chinese Buddhist translator, Tao-an; and the Indian Buddhist 
priest, Sanghadeva. The last named was a native of Kashmir, 
who went to Chang-nan in A. D. 383, where with the collabo¬ 
ration of SanghabhQti and Dharmanandi he translated several 
Buddhist works, the most notable amongst which Abhidharma- 
jndnaprasthana-Sdstra has earned for him an immortal fame. He 
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died in China while working at his translations.^*®* 

Towards the end of the fourth century, there appears the 
intrepid pilgrim ambassador Fa Hien, whose itinerary starting in 
399 A. D. we have already summarized, while discussing the 
main routes from the outside world to India. Here we may 
observe that he came to India in search of the Vinaya Pitaka; 
and that, in conjunction with Buddhabhadra, he translated 
several works and compiled his travels Fo-kwo-chi. He returned to 
China by way of Java in A.D. 419, and died at the age of 86. But 
he had succeeded in getting a copy of the Vinaya Pitaka of the 
Mahisasakah School, the Dirghagama, the Samyuktagama sutra 
and the Samyukta-Saheayapitaka —all of which were unknown in 
the land of the Han.®*’* 

The narrative of Fa Hien is of special importance not only 
from the point of view of the history of the Indo-Chinese diplo¬ 
matic relations, but also from that of an assertion that has been 
made above. It was stated in connection with the different types 
of duties which the pilgrim ambassadors had to perform, that they 
were as onerous and delicate as those of the diplomats entrusted 
with political missions or with trade objectives. While describing 
the Festival of Buddha’s Skull Bone in the city of He-lo (modern 
Hidda, west of Peshawar, and five miles south of Jalalabad ) on 
the borders of the country of Nagara, Fa Hien relates the follow¬ 
ing “ In front of the door of the Vihara, there are parties who 
every morning sell flowers and incense, and those who wish to 
make offerings buy some of all kinds. The kings of various 
countries are also constantly sending messengers with offerings.” 

This is an additional proof to show that in those ages, rulers not 
only received Buddhist pilgrims from India but also sent mes¬ 
sengers to the holy Buddhist places much in the same way as they 
did to the royal capitals. Indeed, it confirms our statement that 
pilgrims and priests formed a unique category of ambassadors. 

The fifth century witnessed numerous pilgrim ambassadors 
adding to the piety and good will that existed between India and 
China. During this period which began with the fall of the Eastern 
Chin (A. D. 420), and which ended with the unification of 
China (A.D. 589), according to one classification, there were the 
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southern and northern Dynasties comprising the Nan Pei Ch’ao; 
while, according to another reckoning, there were the following 
Dynasties (the Wu, the Eastern Ch’in, the Liu, the Sung, the Sou¬ 
thern Ch’in, the Leang and the Ch’en), with their recognized capital 
at Nanking. In other words, this was again a period of confusion 
in China.®*® The first notable figure in this century was that of 
Buddhayasas, a Srarnana of Ki-pin, who translated four Buddhist 
works into Chinese between the years A. D. 403 and A. D. 413.®*® 
In the next year A. D. 404, another Srarnana also from Ki-pin, by 
name Punyatara, translated into Chinese with the collaboration of 
Kumarajiva, the Sarvastivadavinaya.^^’’ 

The same year ( A. D. 404 ) witnessed the arrival in India 
of fourteen Chinese Buddhists, They were led by Shih Ch’-Niang‘ 
They accompained him as far as Pataliputra. He returned to 
China in A. D. 424 with only one surviving companion, and lived 
to translate between A. D. 433 and A. D. 439, the Nirvdnasutra. 
He died in A. D. 453.=*® In A. D. 404 the illustrious Candra 
Gupta II, Vikramaditya, reigned in northern India ( circa A. D. 
380 - A. D. 415 ).®®® Pataliputra, we may observe by the way, was 
not the official capital of the Imperial Guptas who, according to 
Dr. Smith, during the fifth century made Ayodhya their premier 
city.4ou 35 stated elsewhere in this work, whatever the Gupta 
monarebs might do, Pataliputra had a perennial attraction to 
Buddhists from all parts of the eastern world. 

Ki-pin which had for centuries close relations with China, 
continued to send pilgrim ambassadors to that country. In 
A. D. 406 a Srarnana from that country, by name Vimalaksas, 
arrived in China, where he translated various Buddhist works. 
He had formerly taught at Kharachar, where Kumarajiva, the 
illustrious Srarnana, who had fallen a captive into the hands of 
General Lii Kuang in A. D. 383, as mentioned above, had been 
one of his disciples.®®^ 

Even at the risk of breaking the thread of the narrative 
relating to the pilgrim ambassadors that travelled between India 
and China, we may give here the example of a famous Buddhist 
Srarnana, who did for Ceylon what others had done for China. 

This was Buddhaghosa, who has already figured above in the 
0-20 
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section dealing with embassies from Ceylon. He is supposed to 
have flourished from about A. D. 410 till A. D. 430. He was the 
author of various commentaries on Buddhist works, the most 
prominent amongst them being Vissuddhamaggta, Sumangala- 
\ildsini, etc. It was he who translated the Attakathd of the 
southern Buddhists into Pali in about A. D. 410.^®^ His works 
profoundly influenced later Buddhism, while his methods of ex¬ 
position of the scriptures were followed even in the later times 
in Burma.'*®® 

The story of the flow of pilgrim ambassadors into China may 
now be continued, ia A. D. 414 there appeared Dharmaraksa, 
who is not to be confounded with his namesake who has already 
figured under the date A. D. 266. The hitter was, as we have 
already seen, a native of T’un-huang or T’un-hwang; while 
Dharmaraksa under study, hailed from central India. He trans¬ 
lated several works into Chinese at the invitation of T-su-chii 
Mang-Sun ( Meng-Hsun ) of the Northern Leang dynasty. This 
he did till A. D. 431. In A. D. 433 he accepted an invitation to 
visit T’ai-wu-ti of the Northern Wei dynasty but, probably because 
of the rivalry between the Wei and the North Leang rulers, was 
assassinated on his way tiiither by orders of Mang-Sun.*“* Dharma¬ 
raksa had during the nineteen years of his stay in China, 
translated eleven different texts all of which belonged to the 
Mahayana Buddhism. His great work was the Mahdparinirvuna 
Siitra in thirty-six volumes.'*®*'* 

In A. D. 420 we come across another (."^hine-se Sramana who 
came to India. Ho was Fa-Yuaiig who, with twenty-five friends, 
started for India. On returning to China in A. D. 453, he 

translated the Avalolcitcsvara — Bodhisattva — Malici.sthdmaprdpta _ 

Bodhisatva—Vyiikarana Sfitra.*'^^ We can only suppose that these 
Chinese pilgrim ambassadors came to Pataliputra, where alone 
they could have had access to the ancient Buddhist texts. 

Thirteen years ialer ( A. D. 433 ) Buddhajiva, a Sramana 
from Kabul ( Kao-fu ) went to China, and translated three 
Buddhist works.*®® We may identify him with his namesake, who 
in about A. D. 425 translated into Chinese the Vinaya Pltaka 
of the Mahis'asakah School ( in thirty four volumes ), which Fa 
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Hien had taken with him to China in A. D. 414.*’' 

Two Indian Sramanas from Ki-pin, by name Dharmamitra 
and Kalaya.sas, went to China in A. D. 424. Here they worked at 
Chinese translations of Buddhist texts till A.D. 442, when both of 
them seem to have died.*"** Five years later ( A.D. 429 ), the learn¬ 
ed collaborator of Fa Hien, Buddhabhadra, who has already 
figured above, died. He had translated between the years A.D. 398 
and A. D. 421, while in the Lii mountains, and at Kiang-Ling, 
thirteen or fifteen Buddhist works into Chinese.'*®* 

r 

In A.D. 431 Guravarman, an Indian Sramana of Ki-pin, visited 
Nanking; and by that year he had translated several works, dying 
in the same year at the age of sixty-five.**® This Sramana of Ki-pin 
was an international figure of great celebrity. From his life styled 
Kao-seng-tchouan by Houei-Kiao, composed in A. D. 519, we 
gather many details about him. Born as a K.satriya ( A. D. 367 ), 
he renounced the world at twenty, earned the title of “ Master of 
the Law of Tripitaka ”; and at thirty, when pressed to become 
king of Kashmir, because of that kingdom’s being without a ruler, 
declined the royal title, and fled to the forest in order to escape 
the requests of his followers. He then went to Ceylon from where 
he journeyed to Cho-po (identified by M. Chavannes with Java ). 
About this time, probably when he was in those regions, the 
famous Buddhist monks of the Chinese imperial capital Nanking, 
the Sramanas Houei-Kouan, Houei-Ts’ong, and others, heard of 
the good work of Gunavarnian, and desired to request the Chinese 
Emperor to send for that great monk. As to how their wish was 
acceded to by the Chinese Emperor forms a part of the history 
of the diplomatic practice of those times. It will be mentioned 
later on in this work while dealing with the Protocol. It .serves 
only to substantiate the statement we have made earlier that, in 
those times, pilgrim ambassadors were held in as high and genuine 
respect as the envoys, who were entrusted with political duties, or 
those who carried articles of trade as presents from one ruler to 
another. 

In the work of Houei-Kiao dealing with the life of Guna- 
varman, the Emperor is distinctly called the Sung Emperor Wen. 
We are, therefore, justified in identifying him with the Sung 
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Emperor Wen-Ti ( A. D. 424 - A. D. 454 ), who has already 
figured above. It has likewise been stated in a previous context 
that it was to bis court that an embassy had been sent by the 
king of Kapila in A. D. 428. The eagerness which the Chinese 
Emperor showed for the arrival of Gunavarman in his Empire, 
proves that Emperor Wen-Ti was himself a fervent Buddhist. 

There is, however, a chronological difficulty in regard to the 
date of Gunavarman’s reception by Emperor Wen-Ti. Gunavar¬ 
man, as has been assumed by scholars, was born in A. D. 367. In 
his twentieth year he had renounced the world. This would make 
the beginning of his life as a monk in A.D. 387. At the end of 
the next ten years, he declined to accept the throne of Kashmir. 
This brings us to A. D. 397. Making allowance for one or two 
years for him to reach Ceylon, his arrival in that island would 
have to be dated in A. D. 399. And, again, supposing that he 
took one or two years to reach Java, it would mean that he was 
in that island in A. D. 401 or A. D. 402. From here he sailed to 
a small kingdom because of the favourable winds, and then landed 
at Canton. This might have been in A. D. 403. It was here, 
while he was at Canton, that the Emperor’s letter of invitation 
reached him. That is, it was in A. D. 403 that Gunavarman was 
invited by Emperor Wen-Ti to come to his capital. This date is 
earlier by twenty years the date of the first regnal year of Emperor 
Wen-Ti, There is, therefore, a gap of twenty years between the 
date of Gunavarman’s arrival in China, and the date of his 
invitation by the Chinese Emperor, which we are unable to 
explain. This should not prevent us from appreciating the details 
of the life of Gunavarman, as recorded by his learned Chinese 
biographer Houei-Kiao. Neither should it come in our way of 
estimating the length of Gunavarman’s stay in China. We are 
informed by Gunavarman’s biographer that he died in A. D. 431, 
when he was in Kien-ye ( Chien-yeh, Nanking ) at the age of 
sixty-five.^“ It is evident, therefore, that his literary activity in 
China has to be dated between the years A. D. 403 and A. D. 431. 
In patronizing this celebrated Buddhist scholar. Emperor Wen-Ti 
had not only publicly acknowledged himself to be a Buddhist but 
more than retrieved the prestige of the Chinese Imperial court 
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which had suffered some eclipse because of the glamour of his 
northern rival, the Prince of Wei. 

Two years later ( A. D. 433 ) another Indian Buddhist from 
Ki-pin visited the same Chinese capital Nanking. This was 
Sanghavarman, who in the next year ( A. D. 434 ) translated five 
Buddhist works into Chinese. He returned westwards to India in 
A. D. 442.*^® He was evidently another Indian scholar whom 
Emperor Wen-Ti honoured in the latter’s capital. Close on the 

t 

heels of Sanghavarman, an Indian Sramana named Gunabhadra 
arrived in China in A. D. 435. He was nicknamed “ Mahayana ” 
because of his knowledge of Mahayana Buddhism. He is said to 
have belonged to central India, that is, evidently Magadha. Guna¬ 
bhadra translated many Buddhist works till A. D. 443, and died 
in A. D. 463 in his seventy-fifth year.”® He is, therefore, sup¬ 
posed to have lived from A. D. 388 till A. D. 463, and to have 
left India for China in his forty-seventh year, and lived in China 
for twenty-eight years ( A. D. 435 - A. D. 463 ). These years 
covered the reigns of two Emperors, Wen-Ti, whom wc have 
seen above, and his successor Wu-Ti ( A. D. 454 - A. D. 465 
As long as Emperor Wen-Ti reigned, there was obviously no 
difficulty of living under imperial patronage. Emperor Wen-Ti’s 
reign, as already remarked, had witnessed the arrival of four 
eminent Buddhist scholars. Since it was in A. D. 435 that Guna¬ 
bhadra had arrived in China, wc may say that that Indian 
Buddhist pilgrim was the fifth or sixth scholar to have been 
received by Emperor Wen-Ti. 

How far Gunabhadra continued to receive an equally warm 
patronage at the hands of the successors of Wen-Ti, is doubtful. 
Emperor Wen-Ti fell at the hands of his son Liu-Chao, who in his 
turn was executed by his brother Liu-Tsiun ( Liu-Siun). The latter 
ascended the throne under the name of Wu-Ti. There was out¬ 
wardly peace in the Empire, and Liu-Tsiun’s death by excessive 
drinking, did not seem to herald a happy time. His son, the boy 
Emperor Fi-Ti, reigned for less than a year, leaving behind him a 
ghastly memory of wholesale massacres of innocent persons. When 
he was murdered by the eunuchs of the palace, he was succeeded 
by his uncle Ming-Ti. The latter began to reign by murdering the 
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fourteen sons of his brother Wu-Ti. He died in A. D. 473, with¬ 
out being lamented by his people What patronage these cruel 
successors of Emperor Wen-Ti could have given to pious pilgrims 
like Gunabhadra may well be imagined! 

It was not always Indian Buddhist pilgrim ambassadors, who 
journeyed to China to enrich the Buddhist literature in that country. 
We have given above examples of Chinese pilgrims like Fa Hien 
as well, who were instrumental in maintaining the cordial relations 
between the two countries. While at the emporium of Chang-Yih 
(in the district of Kan-chou in Kansu not far from the Great Wall), 
Fa Hien met with Che-yen, Hwuy-Keen, Sang-Shao, Pao-Yun, and 
Song-King—all pilgrim ambassadors bound on the same journey 
as Fa Hien himself. Of these the most distinguished was Pao-Yun, 
who translated many Sanskrit works on his return to China from 
India. Only one of these works seems to be now extant. He died 
in A. D. 449. 

The tradition of Indian Buddhist pilgrim ambassadors going 
to China was continued by an Indian Sramana, Fa-Chien, who 
went to China in A. D. 465. From that date till A. D. 471 Fa- 
Chien translated six Buddhist works into Chinese.^” Since it is 
merely stated that Fa-Chien was an Indian, we may suppose that 
he belonged either to the Gandhara or Ki-pin regions or to some 
neighbouring north-western areas. The date of his arrival ( A. D. 
465 ) is to be referred to the last year of the Emperor Wu-Ti’s 
reign, and to the first year of that of Emperor Ming-Ti, both of 
whom have just been mentioned above. 

How Indian and Chinese Sramanas could collaborate in the 
matter of translating Buddhist works is shown by the examples we 
have cited above, and also by those of Kinkara {Ki-Kia-Ye, 
Chi-Chia-Yeh), an Indian Sramana of the western region, and 
Than-Yao, a Chinese priest of the northern Wei dynasty, who 
both together translated the Samyukta-ratna-pitaka-sutra in 
A. D. 472.^^® We have already mentioned in an earlier context 
the names of the Dharmajatayas'as, a Sramana of central India, 
who had translated the in A. D. 481,‘i®» and of 

Gunavrdhi, a Sramana also of central India, who had translated 
between A. D. 492 and A. D. 495 three Buddhist works into 
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Chinese.'*^® 

Throughout the sixth century A.D., the pilgrim ambassadors 
steadily nurtured the rich ancient Indian tradition of goodwill 
with China. Indian Buddhist pilgrim ambassadors from southern, 
central, northern, and north-western India, all combined to foster 
that feeling between the two ancient countries. While describing 
the embassies from southern India above, we had mentioned some 
names which may be repeated here in order to complete the 
picture of Indo-Chinese amity. 

r 

For instance, in A. D. 501 there was Dharmaruchi, a Sramana 
from southern India, who had translated into Chinese three 
Buddhist works in A. D. 501, A. D. 504, and A. D. 507.'*^® We 
also referred to another Sramana but hailing from northern India. 
He was Bodhiruci, who had arrived at Loyang in A. D. 508, where 
he translated several Buddhist works till A. D. 535. Ratnaruci, 
it was also said, likewise went from central India to China in the 
same year A. D. 508. He translated three or more Buddhist 
works into Chinese.'*®^ A more famous name than the three 
mentioned above was that of Bodhidharma ( A. D. 527 ), who 
has also figured in connection with the reign of the Leang Empe¬ 
ror Wu-Ti ( A. D. 502 - A. D. 550 ). It may incidentally be 
mentioned here that the contemporary of Bodhidharma was the 
famous Buddhist scholar Dignaga of Kanci, the pupil of Vasu- 
bandhu, and of Gunaprabha, the latter supposed to have been the 
gun/of Harsavardhana of Thanesvar.’- Bodhidharma mentioned 
here may not be confounded with his namesake, who will figure 
later on in the chapter dealing with the Later Embassies. His 
contribution to Chinese Buddhism will be mentioned likewise 
in a later context. 

We may continue with the stream of Indian Buddhist pilgrim 
ambassadors who linked the two countries in the sixth century 
A. D. The name of Hwei Sing is met with in A. D. 518,^®® but 
it cannot be made out whether he has left any account behind 
him. A more famous name is that of Bodhisanta, a Sramana from 
central India, who translated in the monastery of the White Horse 
at Loyang ten Buddhist works into Chinese between A. D. 524 
and A.D. 538 and A.D. 539.‘'®‘ In A. D. 538 we have two Indian 
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scholars, who went to China in order to translate Buddhist texts 
into Chinese. They were Upasunya, a Sramana of central India, 
and Gautama Prajnaruci, a Brahman of Varanasi (Banaras). The 
former translated three Buddhist works into Chinese between the 
year A. D. 538 and A. D. 540 or A. D. 541. Proceeding to Nan¬ 
king in A. D. 545, he translated another work. Gautama Prajna¬ 
ruci translated several Buddhist works into Chinese between the 
years A. D. 538 and A. D. 541 or A. D. 543.““ We may have to 
assign these two scholars to the reign of the Leang Emperor Wu~ 
Ti (A. D. 502-A. D. 550 ). who has already figured above as the 
patron of Buddhism. 

In the same reign has also to be placed Vimoksaprjna Rsi, also 

t 

called Vimoksasena, supposed to have been a Sramana ofUdyana 
who, in collaboration with Prajnaruci, who has figured above, 
translated five Buddhist works into Chinese.““ The prolific 

f 

scholar Paramartha ( A. D. 548 ), a Sramana from Ujjain, who 
worked at his numerous translations at Chien-Yeh ( Nanking ), 
has likewise been mentioned in an earlier context. He will figure 
in the history of the growth of Chinese Buddhism later on. To 
this period ( middle of the sixth century ) belong Sramana Pari- 
mita, also called Gunarata, a Sramana of Ujjain, who went to 
China in A. D. 549; and Sramana Upasena, the son of the king 
of Ujjain, who was in China between A. D 538 and A. D. 541. 
The former translated in the Ching-Kuan monastery and else¬ 
where ten books in twenty volumes; while the latter, three books 
in seven volumes. Dharmaprajna, a Sramana of Varanasi, and 
the eldest son of Prajnaruci likewise of the same place, is pro¬ 
bably also to be assigned to the same age. He translated 
the “Sutra of Difference of the Results of Actions” into 
Chinese. 

In the middle of the sixth century ( A. D. 552 ), partly as a 
result of the indefatigable labours of the Indian pilgrim ambassa¬ 
dors, and partly as the outcome of the zeal of the Chinese 
Emperors themselves. Buddhism won another great victory in the 
extreme Far East. This was when it was introduced into Japan 
from Korea in the thirteenth year of king Kiu-Mei-Teno ( A. D. 
540 - A. D. 571 ).“27 Six pilgrim ambassadors figure in the latter 
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half of the same century. First came Narendrayasas, a Sramana 
from Udyana in north-western India. He translated together with 
Fa-Chi, or Dharraajhana, seven Buddhist works into Chinese bet¬ 
ween A. D. 557 and A. D. 568. Later on between A. D. 582 and 
A. D. 585, he is reputed to have translated eight more works. He 
died in A. D. 589.'‘28 The dates A. D. 557- A. D. 585 cover the 
reigns of the four Chin Emperors, Wu-Ti ( A.D. 556 - A.D. 563 ), 
Wen-Ti (A.D. 563-A.D. 566), Pet-Song (A.D. 566-A.D. 568), 
Suen-Ti (A.D. 568 - A. D. 580), and the first fjve years of the 
Soui Emperor Wen-Ti ( A. D. 580-A. D. 604 ).‘’^” The reign of 
the first two Chin Emperors, Wii-ti and Wen-ti, were uneventful. 
Pet-Song, who succeeded Wen-Ti, was deposed by his uncle, who 
took the name of Suen-Ti. The latter's reign witnessed the general 
extension of the influence of the Topa family of Wei over the 
whole of the country north of the Yang-tze. Siien-Ti was 
more devoted to the cause of fine arts and music than to that 
of maintaining the independence of his Empire. Indeed, the 
Chins who followed the Lcangs, were the least notable of all the 
royal families that ruled over China. It was one Yang-Kicn, the 
Prince of Soui, who overthr(‘w the Chins, and who assumed the 
title of Kao-Tsu Wen-Ti, and who reasserted the ancient supre¬ 
macy of China over all the countries of Eastern Asia.'''*® It was 
probably in the reign of the Soui Emperor Wen-Ti that Narendra- 
yas'as translated his second batch of Buddhist works into Chinese. 
We shall see below that Emperor Wen-Ti was, indeed, interested 
in having Buddhist works rendered into Chinese. 

Four Indian contemporaries of Narendrayasas, who were also 
in China during the period of his stay in that country, may be 
mentioned here. They were Jnanagupta, Jnanayasas, Gautama 
Dharmajnana, and Vinitaruci. Jnanagupta was a Sramana of 
Ghndhara, who went to China and translated numerous works 
into Chinese between the year A. D.'56I and A. D. 592. He 
died there in A. D. 600.''*' In A. D. 564 Jnanayasas, a Sramana 
of Magadha, translated with the collaboration of his disciples 
Yasogupta and Jnanagupta, six Buddhist works into Chinese. 
This was between A. D. 564 and A. D. 572.'**- Perhaps Jnana¬ 
gupta mentioned here was the Sramana of the same name but 
B-21 
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hailing from Ghndhara mentioned above. 

An exceptional case of a priest who rose to political office is 
that of Gautama Dharmajfiana, who was an upasaka hailing 
from Varanasi. He was the eldest son of Prajnaruci, whom e 
have already mentioned as having gone from Banaras to China m 
A. D. 538, where he translated many works. Gautama Dharm i- 
jhana was appointed governor of the Yang-Chuao district under 
the Northern Chou dynasty. This was probably the time, when 
as we have seen, there was confusion at the Chin court. Two 
years after the assumption of imperial power by the first Soui 
Emperor Wen-Ti (A. D. 582), he was recalled to the capital, 
where he translated a Buddhist work.^“ It is this patronage of 
the Indian pilgrim ambassador by the Soui Emperor Wen-Ti that 
justifies our assumption made above that he might also have 
patronized Narendrayasas. The fourth contemporary of the latter 
was Vinitaruci, a Sramana of Udyana, who went to China and 
translated two Buddhist works into Chinese in A. D. 582.^^* 

One of the last names in the history of the pilgrim ambas¬ 
sadors in the sixth century is that of Dharmagupta. He is said to 
have belonged to Lata ( South Gujarat) from where he travelled to 
central India, and then gradually to Kapis'a, Kashgar and Turfan, 
and thence to China, which he reached in A.D. 590. From that 
date till A.D. 616, he translated seven Buddhist works into Chinese, 
and wrote also a memoir on the countries in the west. He died in 
A.D. 619 in China.”® We may presume that Dharmagupta was 
patronized also by the same Soui monarch. Emperor Wen-Ti, 
during whose reign he reached China, and also by the latter’s 
successor Yang Kuang, known as Yang-Ti, whose brilliant reign 
(A. D. 605 - A. D. 617 ) witnessed many remarkable reforms, 
construction of public works,”® etc. With Dharmagupta we may 
temporarily close the description of the pilgrim ambassadors in the 
sixth century. If it was the privilege of Indian pilgrims to have 
gone to China in that century in order to add to Chinese literature 
on Buddhism, and also to inculcate in the minds of the Chinese 
devotion to that religion, it was, as we shall see in Appendix 
A below, the prerogative of the Chinese pilgrims to,come in large 
numbers to India in the next century in order to learn for them- 
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selves at a great Buddh;.;t centre of learning the principles of 
Buddhism, and to reciprocate the goodwill which the Indian 
Sramanas had shown to China. 

We may now assess the importance of the pilgrim ambassa¬ 
dors in the history of the Indo-Chinese diplomatic relations. On the 
whole, they had left behind them more solid and more permanent 
results than that which any political ambassadors could ever have 
done. Their contribution to the cause of Indo-Chinese concord 
was mainly in the sphere of Buddhism, and it made itself felt in 
three distinct phases of Chinese life. These were that of religion 
proper, literature and language, and art. 

(A ) Contribution to the History of Buddhism in China 

The many pilgrims who had gone to China from the begin¬ 
ning of the second century A.D. to the end of the seventh century 
A. D., in order to render Buddhist texts into Chinese, had added 
to the volume of literature on Buddhism, and had thereby helped 
that religion to take deep roots in that country. This was by it¬ 
self a work of first-rate importance, when we realize that the 
pilgrim ambassadors went to China, not as modern missionaries 
have done, with the stable support of their own rich and influ¬ 
ential religious organizations behind them, but as lonely and 
modest spiritual advocates of a great religion which lived on 
persuasion rather than on proselytization. That Buddhism should 
have been introduced into China in this manner by these apostles 
of ahimsa was an achievement which was unparalleled in the 
history of the world. 

It is true that the country which they visited, and where many 
of them died, while engaged in the noble task of translating the 
Buddhist texts, was by no means barren of ethical and moral 
systems. As is well known, China had her own ancient code of 
moral and ethical values which had appeared in the form of the 
principles of Confucius ( B. C. 551 -B. C. 479 ), and in those of 
Lao Tzu, who was an older contemporary of Confucius. In ad¬ 
dition to these were the teachings of Mencius (B.C. 373 - B.C. 288), 
and of the latter’s younger contemporary Hsiin K’uang or 
Hsiin-Tzu ,(fourth century B. C.), of Mo-Ti, or Mo-Tzu, 
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and of others*®^—all of whom had in some manner or o! r 
inculcated ethical principles, kindness to human beings, and re J 
for all animate life. 

Of these that which came under the influence of Buddhism . d 
which was to a great extent changed by it, was Taoism whicli ir I 
some features in common with Buddhism. Taoism had in its earl 
stages for its object the knowledge of the Absolute, which was to i c 
attained not by rituals and study but by illumination and contemp¬ 
lation. Here, therefore, in self-illumination, in contemplation, and 
in the rejection of the ritual and of all pedantic argumenta¬ 
tion, did Taoism come very near Buddhism. There was another held 
where Taoism and Buddhism appeared to have common bounda¬ 
ries. Later Taoism degenerated into a search for an elixir that 
could give men immortality, and into a quest of the means of 
transmuting base metals into gold.^®** This was almost exactly 
what later Buddhism in the shape of Mahayanism had become, 
although the quest of an elixir was less an urge with some of the 
Mahayanists than the search for the mystery of alchemy. For 
instance, one of the most celebrated figures in the history of 
Mahayana Buddhism, Nagarjuna,-who, according to some lived 
in the middle of the first century A. D., and, according to others, 
in the middle of the second century A. D.,—has been associated 
with alchemy to such an extent that several works on alchemy 
have been attributed to him.«» Yiian Chwang, while describing 
the mountain called by him Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li, which is supiiosed 
to be the same as Brahmaragiri, relates the following:—The king 
Yin-Chang, identified by Mr. Watters, withSatavaha orSatavahana, 
had quarried in that mountain a monastery for Nagarjuna. It 
was a huge construction. “ In the formation of this establishment 
the king’s treasury soon became exhausted, and Nagarjuna then 
provided an abundant supply by transmuting the rocks into 
gold.” 

It is clear, therefore, that of all the indigenous moral and 
ethical systems in China, Taoism was perhaps the first to be in¬ 
fluenced by Mahayanism. Since by the third century A. D., 
Mahayana Buddhism had been firmly established in India, and 
since the pilgrim ambassadors, who went to China from India, 
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could not but have been affected by it, it is only natural that 
Taoism should have been remoulded by Mahayana Buddhism to a 
great extent. It copied t!ie canons of sacred writings, the priestly 
organization, and the liturgy which the later Buddhists had 
developed in India. Taoist temples after the Buddhist model, 
and with the Buddhist rituals of worship and fasting, came to be 
established in China in the fifth century A. D. The Taoists even 
went to the extent of claiming Buddhism as a form of Taoism, 
and maintained that Buddha himself had been a convert of Lao 
Tzu.«i 

A little more detailed discussion of the precise contribution 
by the Indian pilgrim ambassadors to the history of Chinese 
Buddhism will reveal the profound effect they left behind them in 
Chinese thought. This side of the question may be studied from 
two points of view—the names and number of the great Buddhist 
monasteries constructed in China; and the names of the schools 
of thought which the Indian pilgriin ambassadors cstubiished in 
China, Dr. Chou Hsiang-Kuang has enlightened us on these two 
aspects in a lucid and intelligible manner. During the period of 
what he styles the Western T’sin dynasty, that is, we believe, the 
age of the later T’sins ( A.D. 265 - A.D. 420 ), there were, accord¬ 
ing to the Records of the Loyang temples, about forty monasteries 
in China. Of these Loyang, the imperial capital, itself claimed 
the following ten monasteries—the monastery of the White Horse; 
the monastery of the Bodhisattva; the monastery of the Eastern 
Cows; the monastery of the Stone Pagoda; the monastery of the 
Full Water; the monastery of the Pen Tze Hills; the monastery 
of the Maha-Bazar; the monastery of the Bamboo Grove; the 
monastery of the Bhutatatha; and the monastery of the Ming- 
Huai Prince Buddha. 

Of the Indian pilgrim ambassadors, who shaped Chinese 
Buddhist thought, while in their turn, no doubt, being shaped to 
some extent by the teachings of contemporary and earlier Chinese 
moral leaders, mention may be made of DevaJarma, Buddhabhadra, 
Kumarajiva, Bodhidharma, and Paramartha. Among these Deva 
sarma, Buddhabhadra, and Kumarajiva may be classed together in 
as much as they were responsible for the establishment of a famous 
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School of Chinese Buddhist thought. This was the Lotus School. 
The Abhidharma philosophy of Devasarma, the Dhvdna of 
Buddhabhadra (A. D. 319 - A. D. 421 ), and the Three Sutras of 
Kumarajiva (A. D. 383 - A. D. 413) were propagated and 
introduced into south China by Hui-Yiian, the great Chinese 
Buddhist monk, who lived from A. D. 334 till A, D. 416. Hui- 
Yvian, also called Chia, was the founder of this new School called 
the Lotus School (Lien-Tsung ), which played a great part in the 
early history of Buddhism in China. Hui Yijan's cordial relations 
with Kumarajiva form an interesting phase in the history of Indo- 
Chinese Buddhism. 

Kumarajiva was one of the few Indian teachers who had an 
immense following. He is considered as one of the first to have 
systematically introduced Indian thought into China. He had 
about 3,000 disciples amongst whom were Tao-Yon, Song-Jui, 
Tao-Sheng, and Seng-Chao, who were the greatest, and who formed 
the four Heroes of Buddhism at Kuan-Chang. His philosophy 
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was the basis also of another School called the Three Saslras 
School ( San-Lung-Tsung). The Three Sastras which are consider¬ 
ed as masterpieces of logic, expounded in detail the MahaySna and 
Hinayana doctrines. Tn addition to the above School, Kumara¬ 
jiva may be said to have been responsible also for the establish¬ 
ment of another School called the Ticn-Tai School. When he had 
translated in A. D. 406 the Saddharma Pundarika Sutra, which was 

t 

reputed to contain Sakyamuni Buddha’s final sermon on the 
Vulture Peak in Nepal, and explained it to his disciple Hui-Wen, 
the latter taught it to his own pupil Hui-Szu, thereby laying the 
foundation of the Tien-Tei School. 

Bodbidharma ( A.D. 527) was another Indian pilgrim ambas¬ 
sador, who left a permanent mark on Chinese thought. He intro¬ 
duced into China a new type of Buddhism called the Dhyana 
Buddhism ( Ch’an in Chinese, and Zen in Japanese), which was 
based on the Lankavatcira Sutra. 

We may close the description of the detailed contribution of 
Indian pilgrim ambassadors to Chinese Buddhist thought by 
noting the work of Paramartha ( A. D. 546 - A. D. 569 ). This 
Sramana from Ujjain revived the original teachings of Asvaghosa 
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and Vasubandhu; and on his translating the Sraddhotpada Sastra, 
may be said to have been responsible for the founding of 
a new Scliool that introduced new thoughts and doctrines in 
buddhism-”'* 

( B ) Contribution to Chinese Literature 

The effect of Buddhism on Chinese language and literature, 
according to Professor Latourette, was in introducing many new 
terms and analysis by means of initials and finals which enriched 
Chinese philology a '.d literature.''” 

( C ) Contribution to Chinese Art 

The third phase where Buddhism left its permanent mark on 
Chinese culture and civilization was that of art. In this connec¬ 
tion we have to recollect not only the regions in India from where 
the many embassies and the pilgrim ambassadors had left for 
China, but also the many objects of artistic significance, and, in 
some cases, the sculptors who were dispatched to China. The 
main land route from China passed through the north-western 
regions of India, including the distant ones ranging from Tumchuk 
to Tun-huang. Of these Bamiyan in Central Asia, and Gandhara 
in north-western India, left an indelible mark on Chinese art. It 
was here in distant Bamiyan that the Indians and the Chinese had 
first eome into contact with each other. And it is only natural 
that the artistic types of that region should first have been carried 
over to China by the traders and the pilgrims of the early times. 
Very little is known about the earliest beginnings of Buddhist art 
in China. According to a statement in the Annals of the Eastern 
Han dynasty, Buddhist sculptures were already made in China at 
the beginning of the third century A. D., when Emperor Hien-Ti 
( Hsien-Ti ) ( A. D. 190 - A. D. 220 ) of the Han dynasty bad 
ordered the erection of some temples and their decorations with 
gilded statues. But, according to Professor Osvald Siren, a noted 
authority on the subject, no such early works have been preserved. 
The same scholar holds the view that the earliest dated example 
of Buddhist sculptures known at present are some bronze statuet¬ 
tes of the years A. D. 429, A. D. 437, A. D. 444,;and A. D. 451, be- 
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sides two or three somewhat larger stelae in stone dated in the 
years A. D. 457, A. D. 460, and A. D. 466. Dr. Siren affirms that 
some of the still e.xisting sculpturcs'in the Ytin-Kang caves may 
also have been executed in A. D. 460 or thereabouts.'*** 

But by that time, that is, the beginning of the fifth century 
A. D. onwards, it was no longer the Central Asian models of 
Bamiyan that predominated in the minds of the Chinese artists. 
And when we come to the sixth century A. D., we find Gandhara 
definitely influencing Chinese art. Professor Os.vald Siren has shown 
that the Bamiyan linear stylization gave place in this century to a 
more plastic modelling, the draping of their garments serving to 
emphasize the sculptural form of the bodies, the heads being made 
full and strong. With the closer contact of India with China, 
“ Indian monks came to China in growing numbers during the 
second half of the sixth century, and some of them may have been 
skilled artisans or .sculptors. It was no longer the Centra! Asian 
types w'hich served as models, but real Indian w'orks, mainly of 
the Mathura School of the fifth and the early sixth centuries. ” 
The characteristics of this School, the same authority continues, 
as developed in the sculptures of the Gupta period and as preserv¬ 
ed in the beautiful statues in the museums at Mathura and 
Calcutta, w'cre the following:— stilTerect postures, draped in thin 
almost transparent mantles in folds conventionalized in .string-like 
creases, curving from the shoulders and arms over the body and 
legs, and the full and round heads expressive of robust individual 
character.'*'*’ 

Besides the Indian influence that reached China from Gan¬ 
dhara and northern India, there was the influence of southern 
India as well, which made its way to that country by the sea route 
through Cambodia. This route, as v/e have already remarked in 
the earlier pages, was frequented by cultural and political envoys, 
who travelled between China and India through Fu-nan or Cam¬ 
bodia. To the latter country credit is to be given for transmit¬ 
ting southern Indian art to China, particularly to several of its 
rulers, who were devoted Buddhists, and who were keen in propa¬ 
gating Buddhist religion and art. Professor Siren relates that an 
embassy left Fii-nan in A. D. 503 with a Buddhist statue in coral 
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for the Lcang Emperor Wu-Ti (A. D. 502 - A. D. 550 ), who has 
so often figured in the above pages as a devoted patron of 
Buddhism. The Fti-nan embassy of A. D. 503 was followed 
by many others to the Leang court at Loyang. The same 
eminent authority gives the example of the two large reliefs in 
the Freer Gallery of Art at Washington, representing a Buddhist 
Paradise and scenes of the Adoration of Buddha which came 
from the cave temples of Nan-Hsiang T’ang near Chang-tC-fu in 
Honan. The comparatively free and varied postures of the figures 
in the reliefs, the drapings of Buddha’s mantle over one shoulder 
( in the Paradise Scene ), and the method of composing the relief 
in successive vertical layers with comparatively flat and undercut 
figures are southern Indian features. The reliefs in the cave 
temples of Nan-Hsiang T’ang, according to the same authority, 
were based on the Nagarjunakonda models. The southern Indian 
sculptures of the third and fourth centuries seem to have 
exercised a decisive influence on the Buddhist art at Fu-nan from 
where it might have been transmitted to China in some modified 
form.^"*'’ 


D.22 



CHAPTER IV 


LATER EM BASSIES ( A. D. 600 - A. TX 1,300 ) 

The seventh century opened with a Chinese diplomatic 
mission to Tibet which did not reach India. This was in the 
reign of Emperor Yang-Ti ( A. D. 605-A. D. 616) of the Sui 
dynasty. Sir Henry Yule stated that that monarch had formed 
some ambitious projects, that he desired to open relations with 
the Roman Empire, that he sent a mission to try and induce the 
kingdoms of Tibet and India to render him homage, but that the 
king of India refused at which the Chinese Emperor was enraged. 
This event was placed by him in A. D. 605.^ While there is no 
doubt that, as will be pointed out presently, the Chinese mission 
came to Tibet, there is no evidence that it ever came to India. 
This will be clear when we shall examine the policy of Emperor 
Yang-Ti, and the account of the diplomatic mission as given by 
the Chinese historian, Ma-Twan-Lin. 

On the death of the first Sui Emperor Kao-Tsu Wen-Ti, his 
second son Yan-Kwang ascended the throne after murdering his 
cider brother, whom his father had nominated as heir, under the 
name of Yang-Ti (A. D. 605 ). But for this cruel deed, Yang-Ti’s 
reign was marked by important events. He changed the capital 
to Loyang which he converted into a most m<agnificcnt city, 
caused great canals to be constructed in every direction, opened 
public granaries to which the prosperous were compelled to con¬ 
tribute, in order to meet the needs of famine, and at the end of 
his grandiose schemes, accompanied by his court, great officials, 
and chosen troops, like the Roman Emperor Hadrian, conducted 
a magnificent tour of his Empire. His grand triumph brought to 
his court foreign envoys and merchants from the extremity of 
Asia.2 Here we have, therefore, a monarch who desired that 
China should be made known to the outside world. It cannot be 
understood from his history that he ever desired to make India 
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subservient to him, as suggested by Sir Henry Yule in the above 
passage. 

On the other hand, the narrative of Ma-Twan-Lin definitely 
states that Emperor Yang-Ti was not well disposed towards India. 
That Chinese historian writes thus:-“ Yang-Te of the Suy dynasty 
( A. D. 605-A. D. 616 ) wishing to know the western countries 
{ se-yu ) sent Pei-Too to endeavour to determine the boundaries of 
the kingdoms of Se-Fan ( ancient Tibet). This envoy traversed 
many countries, but did not penetrate into India, believing that 
the Emperor had some animosity against the king of this country, 
whose family was of the race of Kc-le-he, or Cha-le ( Ksatrya ): 
at this period there were no troubles, no revolts in his kingdom.” * 

Historians have not identified the Indian king mentioned in 
the above passage of Ma-Twan-Lin. Before we do it, we may note 
what further that Chinese historian has to say about the country 
over which the Indian king ruled. “ The grain sowed in the marshy 
soil ripens four times a year ( taou, or paddy). The barley, which 
grows the highest, exceeds the height of a camel. Women wear 
ornaments of gold and silver on their head, and necklaces of pearls. 
The dead are burnt, and the ashes of their bodies are collected and 
deposited in a place set apart; or they throw them into a waste 
spot, and some times cast them into a river: in this manner, funeral 
ceremonies with cakes of flesh of birds, wild animals, fish, and 
tortoise are dispensed with. 

“ Those who excite revolts and foment troubles are punished 
with death; slight crimes are expiated with money. A person 
who has no filial duty ( or fails in his duty towards his parents ) 
suffers mutilation of hands, feet, nose, ears, and is exiled beyond 
the frontiers. There is a written character and a literature (in 
this country); the study of astronomical sciences has made great 
progress there; there are astronomical books in the Fan ( Sans¬ 
krit ) language, leaves of the pei-to are used to preserve a record 
of things. 

“ There is a spot in this kingdom, where are said to be, and 
where are pointed out, ancient vestiges of Foh ( or Buddha ); in 
their creed, the followers of this religion affirm that these vestiges 
really exist. They relate that, by carefully reciting certain prayers. 
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they may acquire the shape of dragons and rise into clouds.” * 
Ma-Twan-Lin gives in the above account the following clues 
to the identification of the Indian monarch :-(l) The community 
to which the king belonged; ( 2 ) the severity of the laws and of 
the punishments inflicted on those who broke them; ( 3) the 
perfect peace in the kingdom; ( 4) the language of the kingdom; 
( 5 ) certain obsequies in regard to the dead; and ( 6 ) a spot in the 
kingdom which had become famous because of the vestiges of 
Buddha. These characteristics point unmistakably to the kingdom 
of Sthanesvara and to its able ruler Prabhakaravardhana. It is 
well known that Prabhakaravardhana was not a Buddhist but a 
Ksatriya, that he ruled over a stable kingdom, and that the language 
of his kingdom was Sanskrit. The details in regard to the obse¬ 
quies concerning the dead are far too vague but they point out to 
the Hindu customs of the people. The severity of the laws and of 
the punishments is fully borne out by the later description of the 
same kingdom by Yiian Chwang.® The reference to the locality 
containing the vestiges of Buddha is perhaps real. The spot was 
evidently, as related later by Yiian Chwang, very near Sthane¬ 
svara itself."® 

A few considerations will reveal that the above passage in 
Ma-Twan-Lin’s account refers to A. D. 605 rather than to the 
next year when the illustrious Harsavardhana came to the 
throne. Between A. D. 585 and A. D. 604, king Prabhakara¬ 
vardhana had waged wars with the king of the GandhSras, the 
Huns in the Himalayas, the king of Sind in the west, the Gurjara 
rulers of Bhinmal and Broach, and the king of Malwa.® If he 
could thus be away from his home territory for about nineteen 
years without any internal trouble, it means that it was adminis¬ 
tered so well that it gave him no cause for anxiety whatsoever. 
It is precisely this firm administration which is suggested in the 
Chinese account. Since it was only just before his death that he 
had sent his son Rajyavardhana II against-the king of Malwa, 
we may presume that the campaign against Malwa took place in 
A. D. 605.®« Rajyavardhana II returned successful from this 
campaign against the king of Malwa only to die at the hands of 
a ruler who, according to B^na, was Narendra Gupta of Gauda, 
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and, according to Yiian Chwang, SasSnlca of Karnasuvarna.^ It 
is thus clear that Rajyavardhana II did not reign even for a year 
( A. D. 605 ), when the Chinese ambassador might have passed 
by the borders of India without entering the country. 

What definitely proves that the above identification is correct 
is the fact that the description of the Indian king is followed im¬ 
mediately by that of king She-lo-ye-to and of Yuan Chwhng, which 
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two names could have referred only to Harsavardhana Siladitya of 
Sthanesvara and to Yuan Chwang, the famous Chinese pilgrim, 
who came to India scon afterwards. This point will be dealt wfith 
presently. Therefore, it is permissible to assume that the Indian 
king who was so powerful as not to allow any revolts or troubles 
inside the country, whom the Chinese monarch naturally looked 
upon with some disfavour, precisely because he w'as not prepared 
to consider the Chinese ruler on any terms excepting those of 
equality, and whose name the Chinese historian judiciously fails to 
mention, was no other than Prabhakaravardhana. 

Finally, the absence of any reference to Buddhism while deal¬ 
ing with the Indian king, suggests that we have to refer the des¬ 
cription to Prabhakaravardhana, and not to Harsavardhana who 
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is called in his Madhuban plates a Saivite, although he allowed 
himself to be styled by Yuan Chwang as a devout Buddhist, and, 
to be called, as we have seen elsewhere, the pupil of Gunaprabha.* 

There is one point that may be noted in the above discussion. 
If Ma-Twan-Lin is to be believed, it means that Prabhakaravar¬ 
dhana w'as not inclined in any way to express his admiration for 
the Chinese monarch. This alone explains why in the Chinese 
account we are informed that the Chinese ambassador did not 
come to India, the excuse given being the alleged Ksatriya origin 
of the Indian ruler. But the real reason obviously was that 
Prabhakaravardhana being a Hindu, and an ambitious and 
successful conqueror, was not in need of any foreign aid or 
sympathy, and hence did not think it necessary to send any 
presents to the Chinese Emperor. There seems to have been a 
touch of Kaniska about this first paramount ruler of Sthanesvara, 
although he did not violate any diplomatic rules which that great 
Kusaiia monarch had certainly done. 
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Our surmise that no Indian embassy was sent to China by the 
king of Sthanesvara about this time is further proved, as will be 
mentioned below, by the statement supposed to have been made 
by king Harsavardhana, when he asked the Chinese ambassador 
who had come to his court, whether from the time of antiquity, 
any Chinese envoy had ever come to his kingdom; and when 
Harsavardhana received a reply that none had ever come to the 
Indian ruler's court. 

The international situation from the beginning of the seventh 
century A. D. till the end of the eighth century now began to 
assume a more complicated appearance. In the first half of the 
seventh century we are confronted with two questions—the al¬ 
liance of a powerful western Indian monarch with a Persian ruler; 
and the exchange of diplomatic missions between a prominent 
northern Indian ruler and a well known Chinese monarch. The 
former refers to the Early Western Calukya king Pulikesan II 
( A. D. 609 - A. D. 642 ), and the Persian monarch Khusru II 
( A. D. 591 - A. D. 628 ); and the latter, to king Harsavardhana 
of Sthanes'vara, better known as the ruler of Kanouj, (A. D. 
606 - A. D. 647 ), and the Chinese Emperor Tai-Tsung. ( A. D. 
627 - A. D. 650). It is not possible to determine whether the 
Calukya-Persian alliance was in any way connected with the later 
Kanouj-Chinese diplomatic cordiality. This point can be settled 
only by future research. We may merely describe the embassies 
in the reigns of the two Indian rulers Pulikesin II and Harsa¬ 
vardhana. 

The discovery of the embassy by the Persian monarch to the 
C^lukyan court was the work of Mr. James Fergusson who, so 
early as 1879, gave a detailed account of the same in the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. The sources of information regard¬ 
ing this embassy are the Arabic versions of the Persian history by 
Tabari (end of the tenth century A. D.), confirmed by a remark, 
able fresco on the walls of Cave I at Ajanta which is to be studied 
along with the paintings on the roof of the same Cave. The 
Persian account, as given by Tabari, refers to the last moments of 
the Persian monarch Khusru II, also called Kusru Parwiz (A. D. 
591 - A.D. 628), who was dethroned and put into prison by his son 
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Shiruyieh. The latter drew up an indictment of eleven counts against 
his royal fothcr, the second of which charged the unfortunate 
monarch with having imprisoned the grand-children of his father. 
While answering this charge, the historian Tabari adds in the 
Arabic version, the following:— “Two years ago, Pulakes'i, 
king of India, sent to us, in the thirty-sixth year of our reign, 
ambassadors carrying a letter imparting to us various news, and 
presents for us, for you. and our other sons. He also wrote a letter 
to each of you. To you he presented — don’t you remember it ?— 
an elephant, a sword, a white falcon, and a piece of gold brocade. 
When we looked at the presents and at the letters, wc remarked that 
yours bore the mark ‘Private’ on the cover in the Indian language. 
Then we ordered that the presents and other letters should be 
delivered to each of you, but we kept back your letter on account 
of the remark written on the outside. We then sent for an Indian 
scribe, had the scat broken, and the letter read. The contents 
were— ‘ Rejoice and be of good cheer, for on the day Dai ba 
Adhar, of the thirty-eighth year of the reign of Chosroes, 
thou wilt be crowned king, and become ruler of the whole 
empire. Signed, Pulakesi.’ But we closed this letter with our 
seal, and gave it into the keeping of our consort Shirin.” 

Professor Nilldeke of Strassburg, who had supplied the 
above translation from the Arabic of Tabari to Mr. Fergusson, 
commented thus on the same:— “The story of the defence made 
by Chosroes at his trial can hardly be considered historical ; but 
the fact that he received an embassy from an Indian king in 
A. D. 625 need not be doubted on that account. Tabari in this 
part of the narrative followed a Pehlvi work written shortly after 
the King’s death ( a few days after Khusru’s dethronement on 
25th February 628 = Dai ba Adhar ), but before the Arabian 
conquest, as is evident from the style in which it is written, and 
from the intimate acquaintance the author shows in all that con¬ 
cerns the King’s affairs, in which he was evidently deeply 
interested. ”» 

In a footnote. Professor Noldeke commented on the variants 
of the name of the Indian king in Arabic and Persian, thus— 
Farraasa, Quarmisa, and Pharmisha, which are traced to the word 
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Pramesa, and, finally, to Pulikesa.’® This last does not appear 
to be correct, for it is evident that we have to refer the word 
Pharmisha to the title Peramesvara which Pulakesin 11 assumed 
after defeating king Harsvardhana of the northern regions.^^ 

The fresco at Ajanta describes not the embassy of Pulikes'in 
II to Khusru II but the return embassy from the latter to the 
former. This makes the earlier embassy from Pulikesin 11 an 
established fact, since there could not have been a return embassy 
to the Calukyan court unless an earlier one from that court had 
reached the Persian capital. Here again we are indebted to 
Mr. James Fergusson for the elucidation of the return embassy 
from Khusru to Pulikesin II. Mr. Fergusson's study of the return 
embassy, as depicted on the wall of Cave No. I at Ajanta, may be 
summarized thus:— 

( 1 ) Thedocation of Ajanta. Mr. Fergusson rightly stated 
that it was within the limits of king Pulikesin IPs Empire. 
This is proved, as he said, by the pointed reference by Yuan 
Chwang to Ajanta after that Chinese pilgrim had visited Badami, 
the capital of Pulikesin. Yiian Chwang locates Ajanta in a valley 
which is, according to Mr. Fergusson, exactly the one in which 
Ajanta is situated.^* This rules out any supposition that would 
associate the embassy with king Harsavardhana of Kanouj, as 
some have erroneously done.*^* 

( 2 ) In the fresco in question some foreign messengers, as 
Mr. Fergusson rightly maintains, are presenting the Indian king 
with a letter which is from the Persian ruler. According to the 
same authority, “ The letter there represented is from the Persian 
to the Indian king, but taken together with the circumstances 
above narrated, may be considered sufficient to establish the fact 
that an active correspondence did take place at that time between 
the two kings, and that there is at least no improbability that the 
king on the throne is Pulakesi, and that the messengers really 
came from the unfortunate king Khusru the Second.” 

( 3 ) The complexion and general appearance of the mes¬ 
sengers, according to the same authority, are to be referred to 
the Persians. Mr. Fergusson stated that “ whoever they were, 
they are certainly a people who inhabited the countries west of 
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the Indus and south of the Hindu Kush, and who reached their 
destination on horseback, for the horses are shown in the 
picture-” 

( 4 ) The costume of the messengers, according to Mr. 
Fergusson, is the most distinguishing feature which stamps them 
as foreigners. It was “carefully contrasted with that of the 
Indians in the same picture.” All of them wear the conical caps 
which are still worn by the Kurds and other tribes in the north 
of Persia. Mr. Fergusson writes thus about their caps:—“ In fact, 
their whole appearance and dress are such as leave almost no 
doubt of their nationality; and so confirm the inferences to be 
drawn from the narrative of Tabari. 

( 5 ) We now come to the general scene of the palace and 
of the court which Mr. Fergusson has so faithfully described. In 
this connection it is interesting to observe that the plaster on 
which the countenance of Pulikesin was depicted, was unfortu¬ 
nately removed, according to Mr. Fergusson, by “ a more ruthless 
destroyer than the Muslim bigot,” whom he has named in a 
footnote on the next page.'^ We are, therefore, to be content 
with the remaining part of the body of the Indian ruler and the 
general scene. “ But the general elTcct of the painted architecture 
of his palace, and the appearance of his court, still remain por¬ 
trayed with a truthfulness that leaves little to be described. In 
the centre of the picture the king is represented seated on a 
throne ( charpai ), his elbows resting on a cushion on the 
ground, under a canopy, of very graceful form. In front of 
him, seated on the ground, is the graceful form of a woman 
bearing a chauri, and right and left of the king are two other 
females, with similar .symbols of royalty, and behind them two 
gigantic dwarfs of porters. On his right hand on the ground 
are two females, one of them, at least, is playing on some musical 
instrument; and on his left hand, also on the ground, arc four 
figures in front of the throne, two females and two men. The 
first of these, nearest to the king, bears in his hands a tray, con¬ 
taining what I take to be the return presents, and, curiously 
enough, among them there is a little golden image of an elephant, 
which may be as likely a present from Pulakesi to send to 
D.23 
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Shiruyieh as a living specimen of that animal... The fair-complex- 
ioncd figure standing up at the left of the throne may be the 
prime minister or vazier, but from the staff in his hand ( golden 
stick), he in all probablity is only the master of ceremonies. 
The other figures do not seem to have any special function, but 
altogether they make up a very graphic presentation of what we 
can fancy an Indian court to have been at the beginning of the 
seventh century of our era. ” 

Two points relating to the embassy from Pulikesin IT and the 
return one from Khnsru II to him, deserve a passing comment. 
The first is - What was the probable date of the embassy from 
Pulikesin II to Khusru II, and of the return embassy (as depicted 
at Ajanta) from Khusru If to Pulikesin II ?; and, second, what 
were the causes which might have prompted Pulikesin II to send 
an embassy to Khusru 11 ? 

We may take up the question of dates of the two embassies. 
There is no difficulty about the date of Pulikesin II’s embassy. 
It is contained in the Arabic version of Tabari’s history, and is 
mentioned by the unfortunate Khusru II himself. “ Two years 
ago, Pulakesi, king of India, sent to us, in the thirty-sixth year 
of our reign, ambassadors carrying a letter, etc.” According to 
Mr. Fergusson, the thirty-sixth year of the reign of Khusru II 
corresponds to the period ranging from 18th June, A. D. 625 to 
17th June, A. D. 626. Therefore, the Indian embassy has to be 
dated to that period—June 18th A. D. 625 to June 17th A. D. 626. 
It fits in with the opening sentence of the Persian monarch— ‘Two 
years ago. ” Now Khusru was dethroned on the day mentioned 
in Pulikes'in’s letter, Dai ba Adhar which, according to Professor 
Noldeke cited by Mr. Fergusson, works out to 25th February A.D. 
628; and he was “ put to death a few days later. ” Therefore, 
working backwards from the date of Khusru’s deposition we 
arrive at A. D. 626. We would be justified in dating Pulikes'in’s 
embassy to A. D. 626, rather than to A. D. 625, as suggested by 
Professor Nbldeke, since it agrees with the details mentioned 
above. 

As for the return embassy from the unfortunate Persian 
monarch, we may note one detail in the presentation depicted at 
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Ajanta. If we accept Mr Fergusson’s description of one of the 
articles in the tray borne by one of the four figures in front of the 
throne, and consider it as a representation of a golden elephant 
which was probably meant as a hint to Pulikesin II to send a real 
elephant to Prince Shiruyieh, then, this return embassy is to be 
dated to a year earlier than the year when that Prince had so 
cruelly dethroned his father, thrown him into prison, accused him 
of eleven charges, and, finally, murdered him. The dethronment 
of Khusru II, as stated earlier, took place on 25th February A.D. 
628, and his death a /ew days after. The return embassy has to 
be dated, therefore, either to A. D. 627 or A. D. 626, more pro¬ 
bably to the latter year, when Prince Shiruyieh had perhaps not 
revealed his evil designs to his unfortunate father. It would thus 
mean that, while the Indian embassy to Persia was sent early in 
A.D. 626, the return embassy from Persia to India was dispatched 
by the Persian Emperor later in the same year. 

About the causes which might have prompted king Pulikesin 
II to send an embassy to Khusru II, Mr. Fergusson wrote thus 
“Nothing is more likely than that Pulakesi should have cherished a 
Persian alliance during a struggle for e.Kistcncc with his sovereign, 
who aspired to be lord of the five Indies.”^’ With this latter part 
of Mr. Fergusson’s statement, it is not possible to agree. There 
was no question of Pulikesin’s ever having considered Harsa- 
vardhana as his suzerain; no monarch of western India, particular¬ 
ly of Karnataka, considered at any age any ruler of the northern 
India as his sovereign, much less in the seventh century A. D. 
when the powerful Early Western Calukyas held sway over the 
western and southern regions. If the readings of the Arabic and 
Persian variants of the title Paramesvara are correct, it means 
that when Pulikesin II had dispatched his embassy in A. D. 626, 
he had already acquired that title. About thirty years ago, we 
had pointed out that Pulikesin II had won his decisive victory 
over Harsvardhana of Kanouj in A. D. 612.^* This means that 
in that year, Pulikesin II had acquired the title of Paramesvara 
which had originally been that of Harsavardhana himself.^® There 
is nothing in the available records to suggest that Harsavardhana 
attempted a second time to measure strength with Pulikesin II 
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after A. D. 612. We have, therefore, to abandon the idea of 
Pulikes'in’s living in fear “ during a struggle for existence with his 
sovereign, who aspired to be Lord of the Five Indias ”, as Mr. 
Fergusson states. There is no doubt that^ as is well known, 
Harsavardhana aspired to universal dominion.^ But his signal 
defeat in A. D. 612 at the hands of Pulikes'in IT had obviously 
put an end to his dream of winning the suzerainty of the south. 
He was all the same the most powerful monarch in northern India. 
And it is likely that he contemplated further conquests in A. D. 
626, or, what is more probable, of avenging his defeat; and by 
way of retrieving his prestige, and perhaps also by way of counter¬ 
balancing Pulikes'in IPs alliance vvith Khusru II, dreamt of an 
alliance with the Emperor of China. Or it may as well be that 
Harsavardhana wished to win the friendship of China because of a 
threat from Tibet, These are only suppositions which we are 
unable to prove at present. But they bring us to the interesting 
question of the Indo-Chinese relations in the reign of Harsavar¬ 
dhana and after. 

Before we delineate them, it would be worthwhile to clarify 
a point in connection with Pulikes'in IPs embassy to Persia. On 
what grounds could it be maintained that that Early Western 
Calukyan monarch was so powerful as to send across the seas an 
embassy to Persia? In other words, we have to prove that 
Pulikesin II was in a position to send an embassy overseas to 
Persia. We cannot think of his sending an embassy to that distant 
country by the land route, since it entailed infinite difficulties 
through strange lands, over which he had no control. The most 
substantial proof in regard to the naval power of Pulikesin II is 
afforded in his conquest of the strong island fortress of Puri 
{ modern Gharapuri, Elephanta near Bombay ), One of his inscrip¬ 
tions relates that his general Candadanda was a great wave which 
drove before it the watery stores of the pools, that is, the Mauryas. 
The Calukya general with hundreds of ships attacked that capital 
of the Mauryas of Konkan, which is called the Goddess of the 
Western Ocean.*^ Here we have an incontrovertible proof that 
Pulikesin II possessed ships that were used in the conquest of a 
strong maritime centre. We may, therefore, credit that monarch 
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with the dispatch of an embassy overseas to Persia, not only on 
the strength of the above naval success but also on that of his 
having possessed excellent harbours like Rcvatidvipa (modern 
Redi, a fortified promontory about eight miles south of Vengurla 
in the Ratnagiri district of the Bombay Slate ), Goa, and Puri it¬ 
self—from any one of which his embassy might have sailed to 
Persia.^* 

Just as in the reign of the Early Western Calukyan monarch 
Pulikesin 11, an Indian embassy to Persia brought in return an 
embassy from that country to India, so also in the contemporary 
reign of Harsavardhana an Indian embassy to China evoked a 
Chinese embassy to Kanouj. But the results of the two embassies 
from Persia to the Calukyan court, and from China to the court 
of Kanouj were quite different. In the case of the former, cordial 
relations seem to have prevailed; in that of the latter, disastrous 
consequences for India followed. 

The Chinese historian Ma-Twan-Lin may be followed in order 
to understand the embassies that were exchanged between the 
court of Harsavardhana and that of the Chinese Emperor; and, 
then, we may turn to the history of the latter in order to evaluate 
the importance of the diplomatic missions. In this context, we 
have to recall the fact already stated above that Ma-Twan-Lin, 
who had related a few details in regard to an Indian king who is 
called by him a Ksatriya, and whom we have identified with king 
Prabhakaravardhana, the father of Harsavardhana, describes 
immediately afterwards the events in the reign of Harsavardhana, 
thus:— “ In the years woo-tih, of the T’ang dynasty (A. D. 618 - 
A. D. 627 ), there were great troubles in the kingdom. The king, 
She-lo-ye-to ( Siladitya ) made many wars and fought battles such 
as had never been seen before. The elephants were not unsaddled 
in their rapid marches; the soldiers quitted not their shields, be¬ 
cause their king had formed the project of uniting the Four Indias 
under his rule. All the provinces which faced the north sub¬ 
mitted to him. 

“ At this same period of the T’ang dynasty, a zealous follower 
of Foh-too ( Buddha), surnamed Heuen-Chwang (the famous 
pilgrim Yiian Chwang or Hiuen Tsiang ) arrived in this kingdom 
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( of India ). She-lo-ye-to caused him to enter his presence, and 
said to him: ‘Your country has produced many holy ( great) 
men. The king of T’sin (the Ch’ins who reigned from B. C. 255 
till B. C. 202, and who preceded the great Hans, and who evident¬ 
ly gave the name China), who has routed the armies of his 
enemies, ought to be well satisfied; he may be compared to me; 
tell me what sort of man is he ?’ Heuen-Chwang replied by vaunt¬ 
ing the exploits of Tae-Tsung (Tai-Tsung ), who had put down 
revolt and reduced the four nations of barbarians to submission 
to him. The Indian prince, full of fire and energy, was highly 
satisfied with this recital, and observed: ‘ 1 will send ( an embas¬ 
sy ) to the court of the Emperor of the East. ’ 

“ In fact, in the 15th of the years ching-kwan ( A.D. 642 ) 
ambassadors from the king of the country called Mo-kea-to 
( Magadha ) came to o/Tcr books to the emperor ( Tai-Tsung), 
who directed that an ofTict-r of cavalry of inferior rank, named 
Leang-hwac-king, should go at a prescribed time to assure (the 
kink of India ) of the peace and harmony which subsisted between 
them. She-lo-ye-to, surprised, inquired of the men of the king¬ 
dom (Indians), saying: ‘From the time of antiquity to the 
present day, have ambassadors from Mo-ho-chin-tan ( Maha- 
China-Sthana, the country of great China ) come to our king¬ 
dom?’ They replied -‘ None have hitherto come; what is 
termed the kingdom of tlic Middle, is Mo-ho-Chin-tan. ’ Where¬ 
upon the king, going to meet the ambassador, bent his knee in 
token of obedience and respect ( mb-pae ) to receive the letter 
( chaou-sJioo) of the Emperor of China, which he placed on the 
top of his head. Ambassadors ( from the country of Magadha ) 
came again, and, directly, to the court. An imperial order directed 
an assistant of the department of War, named Le, to take cogni¬ 
zance of the letter of submission ( brought by tiie Indian ambas¬ 
sadors ), and to make a report upon it. The ministers reconduc¬ 
ted the ambassadors without the city, and it was ordered that in 
the capital perfume should be burnt as they went along, 

“ She-lo-ye-to, surrounded by his ministers, received, with his 
face to the east, the imperial document ( chaou-shoo ) ; he again 
sent a present of pearls of fire ( ho-choo ), yuh-kin plants, and the 
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tree poo-te ( vat a ).” 

The above account may now be examined, since it contains 
some difficulties. The Siladitya mentioned by the Chinese histo¬ 
rian was no other than Harsavardhana, Siladitya. Ma-Twan-Lin 
refers to the continual wars undertaken by Siladitya, which are 
proved by Yuan Chwang.^* Those wars were evidently the many 
conquests which Harsavardhana must have undertaken before 
A. D. 612, when he was defeated by Pulikesin II.-® The Chinese 
historian writes immediately afterwards thus:—“ At this same 
period of the Tang d nasty, a zealous Chinese Buddhist pilgrim” 
named Yuan Chwang arrived in the kingdom of Harsavardhana. 
This, however, does not seem to be correct, because Yiian ChwSng 
began his travels in A. D. 629, and actually saw king Harsa¬ 
vardhana only in A.D. 643.^® It is at the end of the conversation 
with Yiian Chwang that Harsavardhana thought of sending an 
ambassador to China. This event is placed in the next sentence 
which is dated in A. D. 642, which appears to be correct. We 
would be justified, therefore, in presuming that Harsavardhana’s 
embassy to China was dispatched in A. D. 642. Here in this 
context, Ma-Twan-Lin speaks of the king of Magadha, who could 
have been no other than Harsavardhana himself, since he was the 
most powerful monarch at that time exercising his sway over 
Magadha as well. It is evidently the same embassy from Harsa¬ 
vardhana which Sir Henry Yule refers but under the date A. D. 
641, when he writes thus:—“ In 641 the king of Magadha (Behar, 
etc.) sent an ambassador with a letter to the Chinese court. The 
Emperor (the great T’ai-Tsung) in return directed one of his 
officers to go to the king with an imperial patent and to invite his 
submission. The king Shiloyoto ( Siladitya ) was all astonishment. 

‘ Since time immemorial ’, he asked his officers, ‘ did ever an ambas¬ 
sador come from Mohochintan?’ ‘Never’, they replied. ” 

Dr. Smith evidently refers to the same embassy, when he 
writes thus:— “ During his ( Harsa’s ) life-time be maintained 
diplomatic intercourse with the Chinese empire. A Brahman 
envoy, whom he had sent to the emperor of China in 641, returned 
in A. p. 643, accompanied by a Chinese mission bearing a reply 
to Harsa’s dispatch.” “ Dr. Smith’s statements have perhaps to 
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be traced to Professor Sylvain Levi’s account of the return 
embassy from China in A. D. 643 which will be cited presently. 

We may, however, continue our analysis of Ma-Twan-Lin’s 
narrative. In the 15th year of ching-kwan (A. D. 642), therefore, 
Harsavardhana sent an embassy to China, which Ma-Twan-Lin 
would describe as consisting of ambassadors. On their reaching 
the Chinese court, the Chinese Emperor directed that a cavalry 
officer of inferior rank named Leang-hwae-king should go to the 
court of Harsavardhana, and assure him of the friendship existing 
between the two countries. This, therefore, was the first return 
embassy from China to India also in A. D. 642. The statement 
of Ma-Twan-Lin in the same paragraph, viz., that “ ambassadors 
( from the king of Magadha ) came again, and, directly, to the 
court, ” is a mere repetition which has no significance. We 
cannot think of Harsavardhana’s sending two embassies one after 
another. Neither can we conceive of a great conqueror like 
Harsavardhana bending his knee “ in token of obedience and res¬ 
pect,” for receiving a letter from the Chinese Emperor, and plac¬ 
ing it on the “top of his haid." These are barefaced exaggerations 
which cannot be associated with Harsavardhana who, all things 
considered, w'as certainly an illustrious monarch. 

There is another difficulty in the narrative of Ma-Twan-Lin. 
In the first place, he refers to the many wars which Siladitya 
undertook in the years woo-tih ( A. D. 618 - A. D. 627 ), when 
that ruler was continually on the battlefield. This appears to be 
correct since, as stated above, his first six years were undoubtedly 
spent in his north Indian campaigns. Ma-Twan-Lin states in the 
next paragraph that “In the same period of the T’ang dynasty 
(A. D. 618 - A. D. 627 ),” Yiian Chwang arrived in the kingdom 
of Harsavardhana. This is inadmissible because, as already re¬ 
marked abvc, the Chinese pilgrim visited northern India between 
A- D. 630 and A. D. 644, and actually met Harsavardhana only 
in A. D. 643.-® These years certainly fell within the period of the 
T’ang or Tang dynasty ( A. D. 618 - A. D. 907 ), but the meeting 
between Yiian Chwang and Harsavardhana cannot be dated in 
the reign of the first T’ang Emperor Kao-Tsu ( A. D. 618 - 
A. D. 627 ), as Ma-Twan-Lin would make us believe. 
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In addition to the above difficulties, the following one may 
be noted. This is in connection with an embassy which Professor 
Sylvain Levi has dated in A. D. 643. That French Sinologist 
relates that in the 17th year of the period of cheng-kwan ( ching- 
kwan), Li-I-Piao with Wang Hiuen-Tse as his second, was sent to 
Magadha to take back the Brahman. According to the History 
of Tang, Li-I-Piao was the bearer of a reply of the Chinese 
Emperor to king Harsavardhana.*® if in return to the Indian 
embassy of A. D. 642, the Chinese Emperor had sent an officer of 
cavalry of inferior rank, named Lcang-Hwae-King, with a definite 
mission of peace and harmony between India and China, as al¬ 
ready narrated, it cannot be understood what necessity there wai 
for another Chinese mission to India in A. D. 643 ! But from the 
statement in the History of the T 'ang, as given by Professor Levi, 
it is clear that the second diplomat in this later embassy of A. D. 
643 was Wang-Hiuen-Tse, who will figure presently amidst rather 
sensational surroundings. It is this same mission of A. D. 643 
which Dr. Smith refers to when he writes that in A. D. 641 Harsa- 
vardhana sent a Brahman envoy, who returned in A. D. 64.3, 
accompanied by a Chinese mission bearing a reply to Harsa- 
vardhana's dispatch. The mission, according to Dr. Smith, re¬ 
mained for a considerable time in India, and did not go back to 
China tilt A D. 645. Dr. Smith correctly identified Wang-Hiuen- 
Tse as described above.®^ 

Let us now turn to the History of the T'ang rulers in order to 
understand how far the Chinese Emperors reciprocated the Indian 
monarch’s good wishes. The T’ang Emperor Kao-Tsu started on a 
line of action that led China to greatness. This was by raising the 
tone of public life, suppressing his personal gratification as a ruler, 
and by having for his objective the welfare of his subjects.®^ it was 
his good fortune that he had in his son Lichi-Min, the future great 
Tai-Tsong (T’ai Tsung) (A.D. 627 -A.D. 650), a young person who 
had splendid qualities that were to eclipse those of his father.’* 
Emperor T’ai-Tsung’s first act was to give to China a national 
government, and next to extend the influence of China among the 
neighbouring states so that he could preserve what he had won.’* 
On the conclusion of his campaigns against the Tartars, who had 
D-24 
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come 1,00,000 Strong almost to the gates of the Chinese capital, 
Tai T’sung extended his influence over a wide area. And it was 
about this time that embassies from distant kingdoms came to 
solicit at his hands the favour of his laws, and to study from a near 
view the principles of his military system and government. These 
events may be assigned to about A. D. 629.®® 

We cannot think of any embassy being sent from India to 
China to learn either the principles of government or the system 
of warfare or the code of law, since the Indians themselves pos¬ 
sessed a humane and a time-honoured system of government, an 
efficient system of warfare, and a civilized code of law as embodied 
in the Dharma Sastras. Indeed, if the evidence of Yiian-Chwang 
is of any avail in this connection, leaving aside a host of sources 
on the three subjects, Harsavardhana's government and system of 
warfare were of a high type. It was precisely because of his 
excellent army that he could conquer almost the whole of northern 
India. We have to find out elsewhere the probable causes of 
Harsavardhana’s desire to secure the friendship of the Chinese 
Emperor. The latter’s aid was practically of no import against, 
for instance, Harsavardhana’s powerful south-western contempo¬ 
rary, Pulikesin II. We have to look to another and a nearer 
quarter, where the Chinese Emperor’s aid might have helped to 
case the political tension. This was in the direction of Tibet, the 
northern neighbour of Harsavardhana, which was now entering 
on the political scene. 

Mr. Boulger relates that the prince of Tibet { unnamed by 
him ), who had founded a kingdom in that land when the Suis 
ruled over China (A. D. 518 - A. D. 618), marched on one 
occasion into central India.®® This was evidently Lun-Tsang-so- 
lung-tsan, the first ruler of Tibet,®’ under whom that country 
adopted an aggressive policy which, in the reign of his son and 
successor Sroug-btsan-sgam-po (accession A. D. 629 ), veered 
round more in the direction of China than in that of India. It 
cannot be made out under what circumstances Lun-Tsang-so-lung- 
tsan had marched into central India. His incursion into this 
part of India seems to have taken place in the reign of king 
PrabhUkaravardhana (accession A. D. 585 ), who ruled over 
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SthSnesvara, and in that of POranavarman, who reigned in western 
Magadha (A. D. 590 ).®* There is nothing on the Indian side 
which could verify the Chinese account of Lun-Tsang-so-lung- 
tsan’s alleged incursior, into central India. If at all there was 
ever a Tibetan thrust in the reign of king Prabhikaravardhana, it 
is very likely that it met with no success, especially when it is 
realized that Prabhakaravardhana was a strong monarch, who 
could have himself repulsed a foreign attack. 

From the time Ci Lun-tsang-so-lung-tsan’s successor, things 
began to take a livelier and a more dangerous turn. That Tibetan 
ruler had left an army of 100,000 men, which his son and successor 
Srong-btsan-sgam-po, whom Mr. Boulger merely calls the Sonpou 
( i.e., tsanp'u ) or the “ Brave Lord ”, had somehow or other to 
utilize, if he wished to maintain his position. At first Srong-btsan- 
sgam-po sent envoys to the Chinese capital where, after residing 
for a short time, they returned laden with presents.'** This was in 
A.D. 634. Four years later a Chinese mission was sent to Tibet 
which the Sanpou, Srong-bisan-sgam-po, received w'ith great 
honour. But in order to draw closer the ties of friendship with 
China, he requested that he should be given the hand of the 
Chinese princess in marriage! When the Chinese Emperor refused 
this request, the Sanpou felt insulted. War followed, the Tibetan 
ruler was defeated, and he purchased peace by paying 5,000 
ounces of gold and by acknowledging the Chinese suzerainty. In 
a way the Sanpou had won in the sense that he had secured the 
Chinese princess, Wen-cheng ( W6nch’('ng), in marriage. From 
now onwards cordial relations prevailed between the Chinese and 
Tibetan courts.^® These events, therefore, are assigned to the years 
A. D. 624 - A. D. 627. 

Turning to the history of China, we find that in the 
later years of the great Emperor T’ai Tsung, another Chinese 
embassy was sent to the court of king Harsavardhana. About the 
date of this embassy there is some disagreement among scholars. 
While the Chinese historian, Ma-Twan-Lin, affirms that it was 
in the “ 22nd year of the same period ( i.e. A.D. 648 ), ” that the 
Chinese Emperor sent an embassy, which we shall describe in 
detail at once, M, Sylvain Levi and Sir Henry Yule state that it 
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was sent in A.D. 646. “ Whether it was in A.D. 646 or A.D. 648, 
it fell within the reign of the same illustrious Chinese Emperor 
T’ai Tsung (A.D. 627—A.D. 650 

The Chinese historian, Ma-Twan-Lin, relates the following in 
regard to this embassy 

“The 22nd year of the same period ( A.D. 648 ), the Emperor 
of China sent a superior officer named Wang-Heuen-tse (also 
called Wang Yuants’e ) as an ambassador into this kingdom ( of 
Magadha ) in order that the principles of humanity and justice 
which had been diffused in that country, should have a protector 
and representative there. But before his arrival, She-lo-ye-to 
was dead; and the people of the kingdom had revolted, and the 
minister ( of the deceased king), named Na-foo-tc-o-lo-na-shun 
( Na-fu-ti-o-lo-na-shoen ) had taken his place. He sent troops to 
oppose the entry of Heuen-Tse ( (be Chinese ambassador ); under 
these circumstances, the latter took with him some tens of 
cavalry, and attacked the troops ( of the usurper ), but could not 
vanquish them, and his little force was exterminated; and the 
result was, that the tribute received (by the Chinese ambassadors) 
in the different kingdoms ( he had visited ) was taken. Heuen-tse 
retired alone with all expedition, to the western frontiers of Tu- 
fan ( Tibet ), and he ordered { keou-chaou ) the neighbouring 
kingdoms to furnish him with troops. Tu-fan ( Tibet ) sent him 
1,000 armed men; Niic-po-lo (Nepal) furnised 7,000 cavalry. 
Heuen-Tse, after organizing his force, advanced to give battle as 
far as the city of Too-poo-ho-lo which he took by assault in three 
days. He caused 3,000 persons to be beheaded; and 10,000 to 
be drowned in the river. He then rallied his dispersed troops 
and returned to the charge. The ( Chinese ) general made him 
prisoner, with 1,000 men, whom he beheaded. The remainder of 
the people retired with the king’s wives to the bank of the river 
Kan-to-wei (the Godavari). The humanity of the Chinese general 
( ? sze-jin ) attacked them, and created a great disorder amongst 
this population. He likewise captured the concubines and children 
of the king, as well as other prisoners, men and women, to the 
number of 12,000, besides animals of all kinds, amounting to 
20,000. He subjected 580 cities and towns, and his power grew 
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SO formidable, that the 1 ing of the kingdom of Eastern India, 
named She-Keaou-mo ( Sri-Kumar ? ), sent him 30,000 oxen and 
horses to feed and mount his army, as well as bows, sabres, 
precious collars, and cords of silk. The kingdom of Kcau-mo-loo 
( KamarOpa ?) furnished different articles, with a chart of that 
country amongst which was a portrait of Laou-Tze. ” 

The fate of the Indian minister-usurper is given in the next 
passage by Ma-Twan-Lin, thus:—“Heuen-Tse took with him 
0-lo-na-shun, to present him to the Emperor ( as a vanquished 
enemy ). There had been an imperial order, which prescribed that 
the ancestors should be informed thereof, in the temple dedicated 
to them; and Heuen-Tse was elevated, at the court, above the 
magistrates ( ta-fu ) of all ranks.” 

The above events have to be assigned to the years following 
the death of king Harsavardhana of Kanouj, which took place 
cither at the end of A. D. 646 or at the beginning of A, D. 647." 
Historians have accepted the correctness of the above account of 
the conflict between the minister-usurper of Kanouj and the 
Chinese ambassador, without examining the accuracy of some of 
the details given in it. The Chinese rendering of the name of 
Indian usurper is said to have been Senapati Arjuna, according to 
M. Sylvain Levi; and Arunasva, according to Dr. Smith; and 
Arjunaswa, according to Mr. K. L. Barua." There seems to be 
no doubt that the Chinese general scored a decisive victory over 
his Indian opponent. But one or two details in the account of 
the struggle as given by Ma-Twan-Lin require comment. 

Firstly, the identification of the city of Too-poo-ho-lo is by 
no means settled. While the anonymous translator of Ma-Twan- 
Lin in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, would render 
that word into Champaran, M. Levi and Dr. Smith took 
it to mean Tirhut." Secondly, the number of persons 
beheaded and drowned seems to be rather incredible. If 
the Chinese general really indulged in such bloody orgies, 
he had certainly not added to the name and dignity of his 
own country. Thirdly, the subjugation of 580 cities and towns 
seems to be likewise an exaggeration. It is doubtful whether such 
a large number of town and cities ever existed in half of northern 
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India, presuming that the Chinese general did not extend his 
conquests beyond Prayaga and Mathura. Fourthly, if She-Keaou- 
mo, who is represented as king of eastern India, is to be inter¬ 
preted as ^r1 Kumara of eastern India, then, the propriety of 
mentioning again Kea-mo-loo, which has been understood as 
Kamarupa, cannot be understood. Sri Kumara was no other than 
king Bhiskaravarman of KamarQpa, who reigned from A. D. 
600 till A.D. 650.^’ There appears to be no doubt that the Chinese 
general received considerable assistance from king Bhaskar- 
varman, who was also known as Sri Kumara.^® Admitting the fact 
that the Chinese general and Bhaskaravarman were contempo¬ 
raries, it cannot be made out why the Chinese historian should 
have made a distinction between eastern India and KamarQpa, 
if the ruler of botii was the same monarch Bhaskaravarman. 
Finally, there is one detail in the account of Ma-Twan-Lin which 
is likewise not clear. The Indian usurper-Na-fu-ti-o-lo-na-shocn 
is said to have escaped into the kingdom of Wei where he rallied 
his dispersed troops and from where he returned to resume the 
war against the Chinese ambassador. It cannot be understood 
how and why the Indian usurper could have escaped into the Wei 
kingdom, when he had a large part of his own country into which 
he might have gone in order to get reinforcements. Wei was too far 
beyond the confines of India. And Senapati Arjuna would 
have had to face insurmountable dilFicuItics to reach it; while his 
return journey from it with reinforcements would have been 
equally miraculous. The reference to the kingdom of Wei robs 
the description of much its otherwise sober nature. These diffi¬ 
culties will have to be convincingly solved before we can accept 
the whole of the narrative as accurate; but there is much truth, 
however, in the statement that the Chinese ambassador had won 
a signal victory over his Indian opponent. 

The above episode relating to the Chinese ambassador’s suc¬ 
cess over Senapati Arjuna seems to have taken place in the last 
two years of the great Emperor T’ai Tsung.^* If at all the embas¬ 
sies from the court of king Harsavardhana to China and back had 
demonsrated anything, it was the drawing closer of the ties bet¬ 
ween India and China in spheres other than those of religion and 
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culture. They also showed the possibilities of India’s being drag¬ 
ged deeper into the vortex of international events. Indeed, the 
diplomatic relations between Harsavardhana and T’ai Tsung 
proved to be the prelude to the complicated political scenes that 
were to follow in the eighth century. 

Diplomatic missions in those days had their lighter side. One 
aspect of it is afforded in the case of the above mission of Wang- 
Heuen-Tse. The historian Ma-Twan-Lin relates in a postscript to 
the narrative of that ambassador, the following :-That in his travels, 
the Chinese ambassador came across an Indian doctor called Na- 
lo-urh-po-so-mci, who told Heuen-fse that he was 200 years old, 
and that he possessed the elixir of immortality. We are to presume 
that this new'S w'as given by the Chinese ambassador in the Chinese 
capital, for in the next sentence we are informed that the Chinese 
Emperor immediately left the Hall of Audience, and dispatched an 
envoy in search of the philosopher’s stone. The Emi>eror ordered 
the Ministry of War to furnish the envoy with all the necessary 
instructions and provisions needed to prosecute the journey. 
The envoy travelled over the world on horseback, came to the 
land of the Brahmans, and the country of the Pan-cha-fa 
( Punjab ) which he describes in superlative terms. But the drug 
of immortality he failed to find. He was, therefore, recalled to 
the capital ( Changnan ) where he died.®” The great T’sai Tsung, 
who was singularly free from the lust of power, love of pomp, 
and idle show,®^ had evidently one weak point—a belief in super¬ 
stition which, however, he did not allow to gain mastery over 
him. 

But the myth of the elixir had evidently fired the imagination 
of the next Chinese monarch, Kao Tsung ( A.D. 650—A.D. 683 ). 
The historian Ma-Twan-Lin relates that “In the time of Kao 
Tsung, a Loo-kea-ye-to (Lokayata ) of the country of Woo-cha 
in Eastern India, came likewise to offer homage at the court of 
the Emperor, giving himself out as a possessor of the recipe of 
immortality, and as being able to transform himself into lieute¬ 
nant-general of armies.”®* It cannot be made out how far this 
impostor from eastern India succeeded in persuading the Empe¬ 
ror Kao Tsungto accept his bonafides. Being a Lokayata or an 
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atheist, he was perhaps better qualified to trade on the credulity 
of even kings than any one else. 

The kingdom of Wu-cha ( Woo-cha ) was, as M. Sylvain 
Levi stated in a context which will be cited presently, the same 
as Wu-cha, Wu-Tu, or Odra, or Orissa. The evidence of Ma- 
Twan-Lin seems to suggest that we have to refer the kingdom of 
Tos'ali or Wu-cha or Wu-T’u, as the Chinese called it, to the 
middle of the seventh century A. D., and not to the eighth 
century, as suggested by modern scholars.®® We shall see later on 
that this kingdom was destined to figure prominently in the history 
of the Indo-Chinese relations in the last quarter of the eighth 
century A. D. 

Emperor Kao-Tsung was, however, more concerned with the 
question of maintaining cordial relations with India than with that 
of securing the elixir of immortality. Before we discuss the many 
embassies figuring in the Chinese narratives of this age, it would 
be worth while to describe the general policy of Emperor Kao 
Tsung. He was the son of the great T’ai Tsung. He reigned for 
more than thirty years, and extended the limits of his Empire to 
the Oxus and to the confines of India.®’ Although he resigned 
all power into the hands of his new Empress, Wu Hou ( Wu Tse 
Tsing ), who was the widow of his father, and who had the legal 
Empress murdered,®® yet in regard to his neighbours,—the 
Tibetans, the Koreans, and the Tartars,—he showed uncommon 
ability. The relations between China and Tibet deteriorated after 
the death of Wen-Chang, tlie Chinese wife of the Tibetan ruler 
Srong-btsan-sgam-po, and became worse after the latter's 
death, when his grandson K’i-li-pa-pu (Ch’ilipapu, accession 
A. D. 650 ) started a career of conquest, and succeeded in extend¬ 
ing the boundaries of Tibet incorporating several districts of 
China in his growing Tibetan kingdom. This was naturally dis¬ 
liked by the Chinese Emperor, who wished to have a network of 
petty principalities w'hich were to be dependant upon China. A 
war became inevitable. In A. D. 670 a Chinese army fared badly 
at the hands of the Tibetan ruler, who had just consolidated his 
power in the Himalayan regions. He defeated the Chinese in two 
battles at the end of which they returned to Szchuen { Szechwan ). 
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A truce was declared at the end of which the Tibetan ruler again 
encroached on the Chinese territory. A great Chinese army w'as 
sent against him but again it fared badly, and the Tibetans were 
left to themselves. It was only on the death of the Tibetan ruler 
( in A. D. 679 ) that his eight year old son Ch'inush-si-lung ( K’i- 
inush-si-lung) concluded peace with China.*® This succe.ss of 
Tibet over China may be borne in mind in the description of the 
international situation soon afterwards. 

Although Emperor Kao Tsung had failed in his wars again.st 
Tibet, yet his campaigns elsewhere, and in particular in central 
Asia against the Tartars, were successful. It was about this time 
that the Chinese got embroiled in affiiirs which caused them much 
anxiety. Their general Sou-Ting Fang had won decisive victories 
over the Turks in western Asia, where he came across a new' 
trouble. It was that of the Arabs, who had overrun the countries 
of the Oxus and the Jaxartes, and had threatened Persia. The 
ruler of Persia now desired the assistance of the Chinese against 
the Arabs. But Emperor Kao Tsung replied that Persia was far 
too distant for the Chinese to send an army. About this time a 
Persian prince came to reside at the Chine.se capital Changnan. 
and he was proclaimed king of Persia on the death of his father, 
by Emperor Kao Tsung. On his reaching Persia, he was driven 
out by the Arab.s, who sent an embassy to Kao Tsung. This was 
about the year A. D. 6.55 when, according to some versions, three 
embassies arrived at different periods from the kings of India; 
and, according to others, five Indian embassies reached the Chinese 
capital. Before we discuss these various Indian embassies, it may 
be well to bear in mind that by the middle of the .seventh century 
A. D., a new power had come on the international scene in the 
East. This was that of the Arabs, who will soon figure in the 
history of the Indo-Chinese diplomatic relations. Emperor Kao 
Tsung died in A. D. 683 after reigning for thirty-three years.*® 

The many embassies from India may now be discussed. They 
figure in the Chinese Annals of the period ranging from A. D. 667 
till A.D. 692. Ma-Twan-Lin merely states that “ In the third of 
the years keen-fung ( A.D. 667 ), the Five Indies ( or five king¬ 
doms of India ) sent ambassadors to the court of the Emperor”.®* 
D-26 
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An equally vague statement is made by Chau Ju-Kua in his 
ethnographical work called Chu-fan-chi, thus:- “During the 
period cheng-kuan (A. D, 627 - A.D. 650) and t'ien-shou ( A. D. 
690-692 ), of the T’ang dynasty they ( the Indian kings ) have 
sent envoys with tribute. ” But in the Chinese Annals as 
summarized by Sir Henry Yule, following the French Sinologist 
M. Chavannes, the various kings of India, who sent embassies 
to the court of Kao-Tsung, are given thus;-(1) The king of 
eastern India named Mo-lo-po-ma; (2) the king of western India 
called Shi-lo-yi-to; (3) the king of southern India called Tche- 
Icou-k’i-pa-lo ( Chi-lu-khi-pa-!o ); (4) the king of northern India 
called Na-na; and the (5) the king of central India called Ti-mo- 
si-na. M. Chavannes adds one more name to the list of Indian 
kings—the king of the kingdom of Kieu-lsc ( Koutcha ), Yen-yao- 
pa. All those kings are said to have rendered homage to the 
Chinese Emperor and olTered him pre.sents.«i In this list M. 
Chavannes has read the name Chc-Io-iti ( Shi-Io-yi-to) as Sila- 
ditya; and the king of southern India, Tchc-leou-k’i-pa-lo, as 
Calukya Vallabha. Beyond tliese renderings, nothing has been 
done, even in regard to the two kings Siladitya and Calukya 
Vallabha. 

We may take one by one the above Indian raonarchs. 

( 1 ) Mo-lo-pa-ma 

If the readings of M. Chavannes are correct, it is evident 
that the concept of Five Indies which the Chinese originally had 
in mind, and .which for ages they continued to maintain, had 
undergone some modification, at least so far as southern India 
was concerned. But we may begin with the first ruler—the king 
of eastern India called Mo-lo-pa-ma. It cannot be made out 
what Indian name is denoted by the Chinese equivalent. It 
sounds very near Paramana or Paramanuka, or Parabama, but 
these names are not met with in the history of Assam, if we are 
to understand that land by the term “ Eastern India.” The 
history of Assam does not help us in this regard, since it is con¬ 
fused after the reign of king Bhaskaravarman, or Kumara Raja, 
or Sri Kumara ( A. D. 600 - A. D. 650 ). On his death the line 
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to which he belonged came to an end, and the dynasty commenc¬ 
ing with Salasthambha began. King Salasthambha ascended the 
throne about A. D. 655, and ruled till about A. D. 675. He was 
followed by five or six kings among whom Vijaya, Palaka, 
Kumara, Vajradeva and the illustrious Harsavarman, who was 
followed by Balavarman II after whom came Cakra and Arathi. 
But these two latter being unrighhteous, could not succeed to 
the throne. Therefore, a son of Arathi, who is not named in the 
copper-plate grants, but who was evidently Pralambha, came to 
the throne. This last name has some similarity to the Chinese 
name but Pralambha’s age ( circa A. D. SOO ) does not agree with 
that of the embassy as given in the Chinese accounts.*^ The 
history of eastern India, that is, if we are to understand by that 
term, Assam, does not help us to understand the name of the 
Indian king, as given by the Chinese historian. 

Turning to Bengal we find that during the second half of the 
seventh century A. D., there were two important dynasties ruling 
in Bengal and Bihar. These were the Guptas of Magadha and 
the Khadgas of Samatata. The Gupta king Adityasena seems to 
have ruled from A. D. 672 till A. D. This name Aditya¬ 

sena cannot be made to agree with Mo-lo-pa-ma. About the 
same time the Khadgas of Samatata iigure under Rajabhata or 
Rajaraja ( circa A. D. 650 — A. D. 700 The history of 
Bengal, therefore, provides no clue to the identification of Mo-lo- 
pa-ma of the Chinese historian. 

In the history of Orissa there is a king called Marasimha, 
one of the brothers of Kamarnava I, and the son of Virasimha of 
the Ganga dynasty of Orissa. If Virasimha could be assigned to 
circa A. D. 650, it may not be wrong to assign Marasimha to 
circa A. D. 670 — A. D. 680.*® The name Marasimha perhaps 
approaches nearest the Chinese name Mo-lo-pa-ma. But we know 
nothing about Marasimha excepting the fact that he was given 
the principality of Sod&mandala by his elder brother Kamarnava 
I to govern.** 


{ 2 ) Shi-lo-yi-to 

The second Indian king who is credited with the dispatch of 
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a diplomatic mission was, according to M. Chavannes, Shi-lo-yi- 
to or Siladitya. There is nothing in the Chinese narratives that 
would enable us to fix his date. We may, therefore, accept the date 
A. D. 692 as given to him by that eminent French scholar.®^ In 
the Chinese accounts he is styled as the king of western India. In 
an earlier chapter in this work we observed that tliat term was 
used in a wider sense as being the land adjoining to Ki-pin and 
Persia.®® The connotation of the term western India had evi¬ 
dently changed a little, since the name of the king helps us lo 
determine more or less the location of the kingdom. 'I'he name 
Siladitya, as we have seen, was borne by king Harsavardhana of 
Kanouj.®® But that docs not help us in this connection, if we 
are to refer that kingdom to the dale A. D. 692. Yuan CJivvang 
mentions a king culled Siladitya of Mo-hi-po whom Dr. Smith 
correctly identified with Siladitya of Valabhi."® 

This brings us to the history of Surastra and Gujarai where 
tne name Siladitya is met wilh among the kings of (hose provinces. 
We come across seven Siladityas of Valabhi —Siladitya I (A.D. 
594-A.D. 609); Siladitjai II, who did not rule over northern 
Valabhi but w'ho seems to have been the viceroy of southern 
Valabhi bordering on the Vindliya mountains. No dale is availa¬ 
ble for him. His son Siladitya III reigned from A.D. 666 till A.D. 
675; he was followed by Siladitya JV of w'hom only one grant 
dated A.D. 691 has been found; his son and successor was Sila¬ 
ditya V ( A.D. 722 ); the latter’s son and successor was Siladitya 

VI ( A.D. 760), and the latter’s son and successor was Siladitya 

VII (A.D. 766 ), wilh whom the Valabhi dynasty seems lo have 
come to an end."* 

Of these the date of Siladitya IV ( A.D. 691 ) agrees very 
well with the date of the embassy ( A.D. 692 ), as given by M. 
Chavannes. But nothing is known about Siladitya IV excepting the 
fact that his officer, who prepared the grant dated in the Gupta 
era 372 (A.D. 691 ) was Divirapati Sri Haragana, and that his 
diHaka w&s the prince Kharagraha.’® It does not follow, of course, 
that he cannot be identified with Siladitya mentioned in the 
Chinese annals. We have mentioned many Indian monarchs, who 
seem to have had diplomatic relations with the Chinese Emperors, 
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but about whom, excepting in the most prominent cases, nothing in 
detail is known. If thv western kingdom mentioned by the Chinese 
historian could be identified with the kingdom of Valabhi which, 
indeed, lay in the western regions of India, there should be no objec-- 
tion to our identifying Siladitya IV with his namesake mentioned 
in the Chinese annals. In his age the kingdom of Valabhi was 
still a powerful State, controlling ports like Somanatha from where 
ships could have had direct oceanic communication with the 
southern provinces of China and through the latter with the 
Chinese capital.'■* 

( 3 ) TCHL-LEOU-K’l-i'A-LO ( ChI-I.U-KHI-PA-LO ) 

The third ruler who is mentioned in the Chinese Annals has 
been identified by M. Chavannes with C’alukya Vallabha."'* Profes¬ 
sor Chavannes’s elucidation of the name is happy in the sense that 
it enables us not only to confirm his identification but to mention 
a detail in connection with the ruler who had the hirnda or title 
of Calukya Vallabha, which has escaped the notice of historians 
til! now. Before we give this detail, we may as well mention that 
the earlier concept of southern India, as that part of India which 
was bound by the Great Sea ( the Bay of Bengal) which, as men¬ 
tioned in an earlier context, was in the mind of the eailier Chinese 
historians, seems also to have been modified in the last quarter of 
the seventh century to include the western sea-board of the Deccan. 
It is only on this assumption that we could with some courage 
attempt to identify the Calukya Vallabha mentioned above. 

The C'alukya Vallabha was one of the titles of the Early 
Western Calukya monarchs of Badami. It is well known that they 
had this biruda in addition to their other distinctive titles of 
SriprthvivaUahha, Vallahhendra, Sri-Vallahlieiidra, etc. The iiVwr/ns, 
particularly Sriprthvivallahha, were some times used in the place 
of proper names, as in the case of king Pulikesin 1 ( circa A. D. 
550.)’'* We may, therefore, definitely maintain that the name 
Wallabha in the Chinese accounts, has to be referred to an Early 
W’estern Calukya monarch, the more so since it is coupled with 
the dynastic appellation of Calukya. 

The identification of the king called Calukya Vallabha brings 
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into relief an interesting detail about the trans-oceanic expansion 
of the Early Western Calukya rulers. In the solution of this 
problem we are again guided by the date A. D. 692 assigned to 
the embassy from western India by Professor Chavannes. This 
date falls within the reign of king Satyas'raya Rajasraya Vinaya- 
ditya ( A. D. 680 - A. D. 696 ).’« He bore, among other titles, 
that of Sri prthvivallabha. He is credited with the subjugation of the 
Colas, the Pandyas, the Keralas, the Pallavas, the Kalabhras, the 
Alupas, and the Gangas in the south, and the Haihayas ( the 
Kalacuriyas ), the Vijas, and the Malavas in the north; and with 
levying tribute from the rulers across the seas. These last are 
mentioned as the Kamcras or Kaveras, the Parasikas, and the 
ruler of Simhala. He then acquired the coveted emblem which 
symbolized the suzerainty of the north, namely, the paliJhvaja 
along with other insignia like the (///a/cAre-drums and the attri¬ 
butes of wealth.’" 

Of the above conquests the subjugation of the Pandyas, the 
Colas, the Keralas, and tlic Kalabhras, which Vinayaditya might 
have done under orders of his father Vikramaditya 1, are really 
to be assigned to the reign of the latter ruler, as was pointed out 
by Dr. Meet long ago.” These conquests were all accomplished 
before A. D. 671,” King Vinayaditya succeeded his father in 
A. D. 6cS0, and reigned till A. D. 696.''’“ There is nothing in his 
own epigraphs to indicate that he undertook campaigns in a 
distant eastern land. But in the Vakkaleri copper plates of his 
son Vikramaditya 11, dated in the Saka year 680 {A. D. 758 ), 
and in the eleventh regnal year of that monarch, it is said of his 
father Vinayaditya that the latter levied tribute from the rulers of 
Kavera or Kamera, Parasika, and Simhaja *** Of these the last is, 
of course, Ceylon. The history of that island during this period 
admits of foreign intervention. The years A. D, 680—A. D. 690 
cover the reign of the Ceylonese king Manavarman (Mahala- 
pano ) (A. D. 676 - A. D. 711 ). This age witnessed the incur¬ 
sions into Ceylon of the Pandyas and the Colas. It was also an 
age when the Ceylonese kings and generals went to southern India 
to secure the aid of the Indian rulers against their own rivals in 
the island.*** Since we know that during this period the combi- 
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ned power of the Pallavas, the Colas, and the Pandyas, who are 
mentioned under the general designation of Trairajya in the 
records of Vinayaditya and of his son Vikramaditya II, had been 
broken by Vinayaditya and his son, it is permissible to presume 
that any help which might have been rendered by the southern 
Indian rulers to the Ceylonese kings, could have been only with 
the acknowledgement and support of their Western Calukya 
suzerains. In other words, the indirect suzerainty of the latter 
over Ceylon during this period is not altogether outside the 
bounds of probab'hty. 

If the above is granted, it is not difficult for us to assume 
that Vinayaditya might have likewise intervened in the affairs of 
an island off the coast of Ceylon, where the Parasikas are said to 
have ruled. The term Parasika is essentially connected w'ith the 
Persians and kindred people living in the north western regions 
of India The application of that term to a reigning family in 
the extreme south, and particularly in an island to the south of 
the Indian mainland, appears to be highly sceptical. But there 
arc some grounds for believing that there was a people called the 
Parasikas in the neighbourhood of Ceylon, or in some part of 
that island. Although Mr. Lewis Rice's theory, which he put 
forward while editing the Vakkalcri plates, that the name 
Parasika may perhaps have to be referred to a branch of the 
Pallavas ruling over some island in the south,is not altogether 
erroneous, yet it does not enable us to substantiate the state¬ 
ment that there was an island inhabited by the Parasikas in the 
southern seas. The existence of the Parasikas in the south 
so late as the sixteenth century, is proved by a reference to them 
in Yajnanarayana’s Sahitya Ratnakara, in which it is stated that 
the Parasikas were in league with a revolutionary called Colaka 
during the regime of Raghunatha Nayaka of Tanjorc.^'* We have 
to conclude from this that there was a people called Parasikas in 
the extreme south of India even so late as the sixteenth century. 
But their exact location and the extent of their power arc not 
known to us. Whether the term Parasika was given to a people 
who occupied some part of Ceylon, it is difficult to determine. 
All that may be said is that the reference to the levying of tribute 
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by king Vinayaditya from the island dwellers called the PSrasikas. 
and from the ruler of Ceylon, undoubtedly refers to some oceanic 
enterprise of that monarch, and to his success over the rulers of 
those island regions. 

The rulers of the Parasikas and Ceylon arc mentioned in the 
Vakkaleri copper plate grant after the ruler of Kavera or Kamera. 
This term Kavera or Kamera is to be understood as the Kannada 
rendering of Khmer, and not as the name of an island in the 
Kaveri, as was once suggested by Mr. Lewis Rice.*® Khmer was 
a part of Cambodia in Indo-China. The question that naturally 
arises is - Is it possible to credit Vinayaditya with the conquest of 
that distant region in Indo-China ? In order to answer this ques¬ 
tion, we have to follow Vinayaditya’s military fortunes in northern 
India, where he is said to have subdued a powerful king whose 
name is not given, and then secured the flag called palidhvaja 
which was the symbol of paramountcy.®’ We may identify this 
unnamed king of northern India, who is said to have been a 
powerful ruler, with Adityasena, the king of Magadha, who is 
credited with having stopped the offensive of the Tibetans. There 
is one definite date for him—A.D. 672 - A.D. 673. His age agrees 
with that of king Vinayaditya Satyasraya ( A.D. 680 - A.D. 696 ). 
As to when exactly Vinayaditya won a victory over Adityasena. 
it cannot be determined. We can only conjecture the following: 
since Vinayaditya’s last regnal year was A.D. 696; and since, as 
will be pointed out below, his victorious expedition to Khmer is 
to be assigned to the years between A.D. 694 and A.D. 696, we 
have to date his victory over Adityasena in about A.D. 694, 
which year would fall within the reign of that ruler of Magadha 
(A. D. 672-A. D. 703). Now according to the Tang Annals, 
Nepal and India threw off the Tibetan yoke in A.D. 703.®®* Since 
this is the last date assignable to Adityasena, { we may ) presume 
that, while he suffered a defeat at the hands of Vinayaditya in 
about A. D. 694, he lived to drive out the Tibetans in A. D. 703. 
That is, he had failed to stop the sweeping march of Vinayaditya, 
but had successfully stemmed the tide of the Tibetans. Since 
Vinayaditya’s success over this powerful Gupta ruler of northern 
India appears plausible,®® we may conclude that that Western 
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Calukya ruler was in a position to reach Khmer either by an 
overland route or across the sea, the latter being more probable 
than the former, which meant passing through the kingdoms of 
Pragjyotisa, northern Burma, etc; while the latter meant direct 
access to Cambodia across the seas along a route that was com¬ 
paratively free from calamities. It is not unlikely, therefore, that 
Vinayaditya might have sent an embassy to China through Fu- 
nan or Cambodia. This event may be placed in the last years of 
his reign between A. D. 694 and A. D. 696 for the following 
reasons:— 

The contemporary inscriptions describing the military 
achievements of Vinayaditya mention most of his conquests but 
do not refer to the conquest of Khmer or Kamera. They range 
from circa A. D. 685 till A. D. 694. Some of them are dated in 
his tenth, eleventh, thirteenth, and fourteenth regnal years, cor¬ 
responding to A. D. 639, A. D. 690, A. D. 692-3, and A. D. 694 
respectively.^^* There is no reference to the levying of tribute by 
Vinayaditya from the island dwellers in these records. Hence it 
is permissible to assume that till A. D. 694, Vinayaditya did not 
embark upon any ambitious scheme of lev vine tribute from the 
island dwellers. But in the Vakkaleri plates of his son Vikrama- 
ditya II, dated in the eleventh regnal year of that monarch, and 
corresponding to A. D. 758, it is recorded that Vinayaditya 
captured the whole army of Trairajya { Pallava ), the king of 
Kahci, and levied tribute from the rulers of Kamera or Kavera, 
Parasika, and Simhala3*^ This is the earliest reference to the 
levying of tribute from Kamera or Khmer by Vinayaditya. Since 
no mention is made of Vinayaditya's success over the island 
dwellers till the year A. D. 694, we may suppose that it was only 
after that year and before A. D. 696, which is the last year of his 
reign, that he seems to have extended his arms in the direction 
of Khmer. ^2 Whether this was the work of Vinayaditya’s son 
Vikramaditya, when the latter was a yuvaraja, is a question 
which is outside our present purview. 

{ 4 ) Na-Na 

The fourth Indian ruler mentioned in the Chinese Annals as 
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having ruled in northern India, and as having sent an embassy to 
the court of Kao Tsung, is called Na-na. This name is difficult to 
be identified with the name of any known Indian king of that age 
(the seventh century A.D.). But it resembles very much the name 
Mana or Mananka, a Rastrakota ruler of Manyapura in the 
Narmada valley. His kingdom stretched from Mhow to Pachmari. 
He has been assigned to A. D. 625. The very few details known 
about him do not enable us to positively assert that he was the 
same as Na-na mentioned in the Chinese accounts. Moreover, 
the date that is given to him ( circa A. D. 625 ) is only hypo¬ 
thetical. It does not agree with the date of the Indian embassy to 
China, unless it is stretched beyond the normal limit to A.D. 672. 
Finally, we do not know whether Mana or Mananka was of such 
great influence as to have sent an embassy to China.®® But the 
Chinese equivalent Na-na strongly resembles Mana. We must 
leave this identification at this stage without coming to any final 
conclusion. 


( 5 ) Ti-mo-si-na 

The fifth Indian ruler in the Chinese accounts is called Ti- 
rao-si-na. He is said to have been the ruler of central India. If we 
are to accept the account of Ma-Twan-Lin cited earlier that, in the 
third of the year keen-fung { A.D. 666-A.D. 667 ), the five Indies 
( or the five kingdoms of India ) sent ambassadors to the court of 
the Chinese Emperor, then, it appears as if we have to refer the 
dispatch of an embassy about that time to Adityasena, king of 
Magadha, who has already figured above under the date A.D. 672, 
as the most powerful ruler in northern India of the age. Perhaps 
the second part of the name Ti-mo-si-na, as given by Sir Henry 
Yule following Professor Chavannes, may refer to sena, while the 
first part Ti may perhaps be the Chinese rendering of Aditya. The 
intervening syllable mo between ti and si is, however, not ex¬ 
plainable. 

The difficulty in identifying the king of central India, who is 
supposed to have sent an embassy to China, is further increased 
by the fact that some time after we come across a reference to 
another embassy. The French Sinologist Professor Chavannes, 
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evidently following Ma-Twan-Lin, relates that in the years hae- 
yuen ( A.D. 713-A.D. 742 ), an ambassador from central India 
proceeded three times as far as the extremity of southern India, 
and came only once to offer birds of five colours that talked. The 
Indian ruler is said to have applied for aid against the Ta-che (or 
the Arabs, called the Tajikas in Indian history ) and the Tu-fan 
(or the Tibetans), offering to take command of the auxiliary 
troops. The Emperor Heuen-Tsung (A.D. 713-A.D. 756) con¬ 
ferred upon him the rank of a general-in-chicf. The Indian 
ambassador said to him“The Fan ( or Tibetan) barbarians are 
captivated only by clothes and equipment. Emperor ! I must have 
a long silk embroidered robe, a leather bell decorated with gold 
and a bag in the shape of a fish. ” All these articles were ordered 
by the Emperor."' 

The above embassy may now be analysed. We may first 
take up the details as given in the Chinese account in order to see 
whether they could be of any use in identifying the ruler of cen¬ 
tral India. Ma-Twan-Lin writes that it was in the years kae-yuerty 
that is, in the period extending from A. D. 713 till A. D. 742, 
that the ambassador from central India proceeded to China. 
Since the term central India connoted to the Chinese, as remark¬ 
ed in an earlier context, only the kingdom of Magadha, it 
would mean that we have to refer the above events only to 
that kingdom. The history^ of Magadha had come to its close 
by that time; and all that we may state is that, if it is accept¬ 
ed that the reference in the above Chinese account was to 
Magadha, then, the central Indian king could have been no other 
than Deva Gupta, the son of Adityasena. No definite dates are 
available for this ruler; nor do we possess details about his reign. 
He was the father of Visnu Gupta, who was the Either of the last 
known ruler of the Guptas of Magadha, Jivita Gupta II. We 
may arrive at the date of Deva Gupta in the following manner 
We know from the Shahpur stone record of Adityasena that the 
latter ruled in A. D. 672 - 673."^ We have already seen above 
that Adityasena is to be assigned to the years A. D. 672 till A. D, 
703. If we allot twenty-five years to his son and successor Deva 
Gupta, we reach the age A. D. 703 till A. D. 728 for that ruler. 
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The date of the embassy alleged to have been sent to China, A.D. 
7J 3, therefore, falls within the reign of Deva Gupta. Beyond 
this there is no evidence that would enable us to associate the 
central Indian ruler Deva Gupta with China. 

The next point to be discussed is the need for the central 
Indian king to send an embassy to China, and that across the 
extremity of southern India. On the Indian side, as stated above* 
there is nothing to justify the alliance between the central Indian 
king and the Chinese ruler. But the Chinese account would make 
us believe that the central Indian king was contemplating foreign 
aid against the Arabs and the Tibetans. We have related above, and 
we shall see presently, while discussing the question of Indo-Tibe- 
tan and Sino-Arabian relations, that by A. D. 703 the Tibetan 
menace had ceased to frighten the Indians. Therefore, any 
assertion that a northern or central Indian king applied for aid to 
China in A.D. 713 against the Tibetans appears to be dubious. 

This doubt is heightened by the fact that the Chinese historian 
explicitly states that the central Indian ruler's ambassador “ pro¬ 
ceeded three times as far as the extremity of southern India, and 
came only once to offer birds of five colours that could talk ” 
(parrots). The question that arises here is — Why should a 
central Indian king’s ambassador go all the way to the extremity 
of southern India, in order to embark on a ship that could 
have sailed for any of the southern ports of China, or for 
Cambodia from where he could have reached the Chinese capital, 
when he could with greater advantage have taken a ship from 
Tamralipti ( Tamluk ), or any other port nearer to the borders of 
his own Empire ? And why should this experiment of going to 
the extremity of southern India be repeated three times ? Since 
no satisfactory answers are forthcoming to these questions, it 
appears as if we have to be rather sceptical about a central Indian 
ruler’s ambassador’s ever having gone to China in A.D. 713. 

Thirdly, the statement in the Chinese account that the Indian 
ambassador offered to take command of the auxiliary troops 
which the Chinese Emperor was to supply him, and that the latter 
conferred upon him ( that is, in reality on his royal master, the 
central Indian king ) the honorary title of gcncral-in-chief, ap- 
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pears to be more imaginative than real. As will be narrated below, 
the Indian rulers were in a position to deal themselves with the 
Arabs and the Tibetans without seeking foreign intervention; and 
there is no evidence to show, at least during this period, that any 
Indian ruler went to the length of humiliating himself as described 
in the Chinese account. Not only is the statement referring to 
the offer alleged to have been made by the Indian ambassador 
that he would take the command of the Chinese auxiliary troops, 
highly improbable, but the reference to the conferring of the 
honorary rank or him by the Chinese monarch, more panegyric 
than probable, since wc cannot imagine any Indian general or 
ruler taking charge of the auxiliary troops composed mostly of 
Chinese levies, much less of accepting the subordinate status of a 
gcneral-in-chief ! It is, therefore, clear that there is an element of 
exaggeration in this part of the Chinese narrative which aimed at 
magnifying the might of the Chinese monarch and at belittling the 
importance of his royal Indian contemporary. 

The above suspicion is further strengthened when we note 
what the Indian ambassadors { who seem to have now multiplied 
more than one, as against the single ambassador mentioned at 
the beginning of the same account) are supposed to have told the 
Chinese Emperor, nr., that, since the Tibetans were captivated 
by clothes and equipments, the Indian ambassadors desired to 
procure from the Chinese monarch a long silken embroidered 
robe, a leather belt decorated with gold, and a bag in the shape 
of a fish, all of which were ordered to be given by the Emperor. 
These presents alleged to have been given by tlie Emperor to the 
Indian ambassadors, were not such rarities or curios as could 
not have been either manufactured or procured in India; neither 
can we see the appropriateness of an Indian ruler’s asking for 
such trivial presents to ward off such a great danger as was 
signified by a Tibetan-Arab alliance. 

It is not improbable that, while describing this embassy assig¬ 
ned to A. D. 713 from a central Indian king, the Chinese histo¬ 
rian had in his mind two other Indian embassies—one sent by a 
northern Indian ruler of Kashmir in the same vear which, as will 
be shown below, is likewise of a dubious nature; and the other 
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by a ruler of central India but of a slightly later date ( A.D. 731 ). 
At any rate, it appears that exaggeration and inappropriateness 
on the part of the Chinese historian seem to mark the description 
of this particular embassy supposed to have been dispatched in 
A. D. 713. We may dismiss it as being highly improbable.*® 

( 6 ) Yen-yao-pa 

This ruler is supposed to have been king of Kieu-Tse 
( K-outcha ) which cannot be identified. It is not traceable among 
the known Indian kingdoms of this period. The kingdom of 
Kieu-tse ( Koutcha ) was probably the same as Kucliih, Ku-tse, 

( modern Kuchah or Kocha in the prefecture of Kansu in eastern 
Turkestan ) mentioned by Yiian Chwang. Allhough this district, 
as Mr. Watters wrote on the basis of a translation of a Buddhist 
work, formed one of the parts of the great Empire of Asoka, 
which that monarch had proposed to give over to his son Kunala, 
yet by the time Yiian Chwang had visited it, the Chinese had cast 
their sway over it.*«« By A. D. 435 it had become a vassal of 
China. Since it was beyond the limits of India, we may consider 
this embassy as being outside our purview. 

The identification of some of the Indian diplomatic missions 
described in the Chinese historical narratives made above, will 
have made it clear to the reader that there were besides India and 
China, other countries as well that had figured on the inter¬ 
national scene of those ages. Of these we may mention Tibet, 
Nepal, and Arabia. We shall now confine ourselves to the 
enumeration of such of the main events relating to these countries 
as would enable us to elucidate the diplomatic history of the 
seventh and eighth centuries. Of these countries Tibet has figured 
already in connection with the central Indian kings, Prabhakara- 
vardhana and Harsavardhana. We may first mention briefly the 
history of Tibet because that country appeared, at least during 
the short spell of her aggressive career, as a potential danger to 
her neighbours. 

We first meet with the Tibetans in history, not as a united 
power but as an active and vigorous people in the second century 
A. D. Tibet had virtually become a province of China from A.D. 
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89 till A. D. 104. But at the end of that period, the K’iang 
{Tibetans) revolted against the Chinese Emperor. The immediate 
effect of this was that they severed the routes to the West from 
China.®^ We lose sight of Tibet till the end of the sixth, or early 
seventh, century A. D., when, as will be staled below, the first 
attempt was made to bring Tibet under a centralized authority. 

In the meanwhile, a new force had arisen in the Middle East 
which was destined to play a decisive part in the affairs of the 
Asiatic peoples. This was Islam which rapidly extended its in¬ 
fluence across Central, Middle, and Near East. The great power 
in central Asia from the first half of the sixth to the middle of 
the seventh century A. D., was that of the Western Tu Kiuc 
( Turks ).®® By the middle of the seventh century ( A. D. 636 ), 
another people, likewise animated by the fervour of the new 
religion, had appeared on the scene. These were the Arabs, who 
rapidly spread their influence both in the East as well as in the 
West. We shall describe their progress in the East later on while 
discussing an alleged embassy from Kashmir to China. In the 
course of one century, both the Arabs and the Tu Kiue ( Turks ) 
had come into contact with the Tibetans, the Turks earlier than 
the Arabs because of certain factors. One of these was the rise 
to prominence of the Boghra Khans ( also called Dak Khans ) in 
the eighth century, in Semiriechie and Kashgar. These countries 
were then in the possession of the Tu Kiue ( Turks ). The 
Tibetans allied themselves with the Boghra Khans,®® and thereby 
added to the complicated nature of the international events which 
we shall describe below. 

We have now to see how the Tibetans rose to a position of 
importance that enabled them to become a dominant factor in the 
diplomatic history of the seventh, and, particularly of the eighth, 
century. The geographical situation of Tibet compelled them to 
have close relations not only with China but with Nepal, and, 
therefore, with India. The first ruler of Tibet was Lun-tsang-so- 
lung-tsan, who has already figured above, and who carried an 
incursion into northern India in the time of king Prabhakara- 
vardhana, as related in an earlier context. His son was the power¬ 
ful Srong-btsan-sgam-po, who has likewise been mentioned above. 
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and who compelled the Nepal king Ams'uvarman to give the 
lattor's daughter in marriage to him.'®*’ The dates of both the 
Tibetan and Nepal kings are still a subject of controversy. With¬ 
out entering into this question, wc may accept the view of scholars 
that Amsuvarman’s age falls in about the first half of the seventh 
century A. D.'®' The Tibetan sway over Nepal seems to have 
lasted for about two centuries, from the beginning of the seventh 
century A. D. till practically the end of the eighth century.'®^ It 
was only in A. D. 879 that Nepal finally threw off the Tibetan 
yoke, when the latter country was drowned in a civil war in the 
reign of the Tibetan king Glang-Darma ( Ta-mo, as the Chinese 
called him ).'o® 

With her southern neighbour thus within her grip for about 
two centuries, it was only natural that Tibet should have dreamt 
of ambitious designs against India. The importance of Tibet in 
the history of the Indo-Chinese relations lies in the fact that the 
route to China and Tibet lay through Ladakh in Kashmir.'®'' It 
was mentioned just above, on the strength of the Chinese narra¬ 
tives, that it was in the reign of the founder of Tibet’s indepen¬ 
dent kingdom, Lun-lsang-so-lung-tsan, that that ruler had carried 
out a raid into India in the reign of king Prabhakarvardhana of 
Shanesvara. The dates of the latter ruler are not yet settled. It 
is necessary to repeat here a few facts relating to him which have 
already been mentioned in an earlier context. He has been assign¬ 
ed by scholars to the latter part of the sixth century A. D. ( circa 
A. D. 585). We know that he was a valiant ruler who fought 
many battles with kings amongst whom were those of Gandhara, 
the Huns in the Himalayas, Sindh, Bhinmal ( near mount Abu ), 
the Gurjaras of Bhroach, and Malwa.'®® Of these victories that 
over the Huns on the Himalayas seems to have been won just before 
his death, when Prabhakaravardhana had sent his son Rajya- 
vardhana against them. This success suggests that Prabhakara- 
vardhana’s arm was capable of reaching the outskirts of the 
Himalayas. It is not improbable that by the term Huns, Bana- 
bhatta meant the Tibetans, who had now become aggressive. If 
at all Lun-tsang-so-lung-tsan ever risked any thrust into central 
India during PrabhSkaravardhana’s reign, it could have been only 
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in the shape of a marauding raid. That the Tibetans had become 
aggressive is further suggested by the statement in the Harsa- 
cariia that Prabhakaravardhana’s illustrious son, Harsavardhana, 
took tribute from Ncoal (atra paramesvarena tusarasailodbhuvo 
durgdya grhita karah } “** This proves that there were sufficient 
grounds for Harsavai hana to lead an expedition against Nepal, 
and to compel it to ' ly tribute. Since Nepal was under Tibet, 
as related above, it follows that Harsavardhana’s attacks were 
really directed against the latter country. 

The above study enables us to arrive at two conclusions—one 
in regard to the probable date of Lun-tsang-so-lung-tsan, and, 
therefore, of his contemporary Amsuvarman of Nepal; and the 
other in regard to the cordial relations between that Tibetan 
ruler's son and successor Srong-btsan-sgam-po and India. If the 
contemporaneity of Prabhakarvardhana with Lun-tsang-so-lung- 
tsan, which is strongly suggested by the Chinese account cited 
above, is accepted, we have to date that Nepal ruler to circa A. D. 
585. This is very near the initial date used by him in his era (A.D. 
595 ), as suggested by Professor Sylvain Levi.'®’ If we allot 
about twenty-live years to Am.suvarnian, his reign might have 
lasted from A. D. 585 to A. D- 605.’®® This would mean that 
king Prabhakaravardhana, Lun-tsang-so-lung-tsan, and Amsu¬ 
varman were contemporaries. 

Turning to the kingdom of Kanouj, we find that Harsa¬ 
vardhana’s first regnal year was A.D. 606’®“ His first duty was the 
recovery of RajasrI, his widowed sister, and the pursuit of his 
brother's murderer. This seems to have been a swift campaign, 
and, according to the Chinese pilgrim, Yiian Chwang, he spent 
the first five years of his reign in reducing the land from the east 
to the west.”® These campaigns might be said to have lasted from 
A.D. 606-7 till A.D. 611-12. He is then said to have reigned 
happily for thirty-five years at the end of which he died. The end 
of his reign, therefore, may be placed at the end of A.D. 646 or 
early in A. D. 647, which is the date usually assigned to his 
death by historians.’” 

We have now to revert to the history of his campaigns in 

order to understand the reference in the Harsacarila to his hav- 
D.27 
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ing levied tribute from the tusarsaila, or the land of the rocky and 
snowy mountains. This term has been construed to mean Nepal but 
there is no reason why it should not be interpreted to mean also 
Tibet. The campaign against Tibet and Nepal could have been 
only after A.D. 607 and before A.D. 611-12. In order to under¬ 
stand it, we have to recount a few facts relating to the Indo- 
Tibetan relations already narrated above. Lun-tsang-so-lung-tsan, 
the founder of the Tibetan kingdom, had made an incursion into 
central India in the reign of Prabhakaravardhana. The Tibetans 
had to be checked; and it was with this object that Harsavardhana 
obviously undertook an expedition into the land of the rugged 
snowy mountains, i.e., the Himalayas. And it was in the course of 
this retaliatory campaign that was really directed against Tibet, 
that he had also to subjugate Nepal compelling the latter to pay 
him tribute. As to when exactly this campaign was undertaken 
it cannot be made out. Perhaps it was on the death of Lun-tsang- 
so-lung-tsan that Harsavardhana led an expedition against Tibet 
and Nepal, assuming, as stated earlier, that that Tibetan ruler was 
a contemporary of king Prabhakaravardhana. Since there was 
no retaliatory campaign against India during the reign of the next 
Tibetan ruler, the powerful Srong-btsan-sgam-po, we have to 
assume that the latter ruler maintained cordial relations with 
king Harsavardhana at least till the year of the latter’s death in 
A. D. 646, or early in A. D. 647. If the assumption made above 
relating to the contemporaneity of the Indian, Tibetan, and Nepal 
rulers is accepted, then, we may risk the suggestion that Srong- 
btsan-sgam-po ruled from about A. D. 605 till A. D. 650. A long 
reign of forty-five years for that vigorous ruler of Tibet is not out¬ 
side the bounds of possibility, particularly in view of his martial 
activities. The dates we have arrived at for Srong-btsan-sgam-po, 
circa A. D. 605 - A. D. 650 agree with the dates of his mission to 
China ( A.D. 634 ), and with the date of his dispatch of an embas¬ 
sy under Tongmi Samb’ota to India to study Sanskrit and 
Buddhist literature (A. D. 632 ). 

Indeed, the mission headed by Tongmi Samb’ota only proves 
what has been stated above in regard to the cordial relations pre¬ 
vailing between king Harsavardhana and king Srong-btsan-sgam- 
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po. Two years after the latter had sent his mission to China, he 
dispatched the mission headed by Tongmi to India. Tongmi 
Samb’ota (Thonmi Sambhota) came to Magadha to learn the art of 
writing and to gain access to Indian Buddhist literature. Samb’ota 
learnt instruction from a certain Libyin and brought back to 
Tibet thirty alphabets. Another account, however, says that 
he got these alphabets from Kashmir.”® King Srong-btsan-sgam- 
po’s queens, the Nepalese princess Bhrkuti ( Bribstum), and the 
Chinese princess ^ en-cheng, both Buddhists, were perhaps as 
much responsible for the good relations between Tibet and India 
at that time as the military strength of king Harsavardhana, 
whose fame must have spread far beyond the boundaries of the 
latter’s Empire.”® 

What king Srong-btsan-sgam-po had wisely refrained from 
carrying out, his grandson and successor K’i-Ii-pa-pu ( circa A.D. 
650 - A.D. 679) hazarded.*” This was extending the Tibetan 
influence in the south to central India ( Po-lo-men ).”® Since no 
Tibetan king could have dared to carry out a raid into northern 
India during the reign of king Harsavardhana, it may be assumed 
that the above Tibetan incursion, if it was ever undertaken, could 
have been only after the death of that monarch of Kanouj in A.D, 
646 or early in A.D. 647.**® 

The eighth century witnessed diplomatic complications that 
involved India, Kashmir, Tibet, China, the Arabs, and the Turks. 
We may study this interesting phase of Indo-Chinese and Indo- 
Tibetan history under the following stages:- (1) The first period 
which marked the end of the Tibetan aggression in India; (2) the 
second which saw the consolidation of power by Tibet; (3) the 
third, the Chinese alliance with India ( first stage); (4) the fourth 
the revival of Tibetan aggression; (5) the fifth, the Chinese 
alliance with India ( second stage ); and (6), the last, the final 
attempt by Tibet to attack India and its failure. 

(1) Stage First : the end of Tibetan Aggression 

It appeared in the middle of the seventh century A. D., as if 
Tibet had succeeded in asserting herself in Indian affairs. But 
that country had evidently overrated her own strength and under- 
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estimated her difficulties. These latter were the immensely greater 
resources of China, who was only waiting to re-assert her supre¬ 
macy over Tibet; and the power of the Indian ruler, who was 
Adityasena, the last paramount king of Magadha. This able 
monarch, who is credited in the Deogarh epigraph with the per¬ 
formance of the asvanwdha and other great sacriliccs and concern¬ 
ing whom, as already discussed above, we have the definite date 
A. D. 672-673, is rightly said to have destroyed the claims of the 
Tibetans to suzerainty in A. D. 703.”" He thereby exploded 
(/le (iiycd of Tibet's elainis over sonic ponions oi Bengal and 
Bihar. Dr. Hem Chandra Ray is right when he maintains that 
the Chinese and Tibetan accounts never mention that the Tibe¬ 
tans ever held Bengal and Bihar. It was only the later Arab 
writers who invented the myth of Tibet’s having claims over the 
Bay of Bengal.^*** 

What lends support to our assertion that in the first quarter 
of the eighth century, the last vestiges of Tibetan influence on the 
Indian soil had disappeared is not only the success attributed to 
Adityasena, the king of Magadha, as related above, but a fact 
which is mentioned in the Chinese narratives, and which seems to 
have escaped the notice of historians dealing with this complicated 
period. It refers to the regime of the Chinese Empress Wou, 
who after deposing Chong-Stong, the eldest son of the late 
Emperor Kao-Tsong, assumed the reins of power in A. D, 683. 
This able queen ruled from A.D. 683 till A.D. 704. If her domes¬ 
tic policy showed that she could overcome all opposition and 
introduce measures for the good of the people, her foreign policy 
was aimed at maintaining the dignity and greatness of China. It 
is in connection with her foreign policy that the Chinese histor ians 
have interesting details to narrate. These refer to the years rang¬ 
ing from A. D. 692 till A. D. 696. In A.D. 692 at the suggestion 
of the governor of Sichow ( modern Turfan ), she ordered the re- 
conquest of the districts seized by the Tibetans. The territory 
was conquered after a sharp encounter. Four years later (A.D. 696), 
war again broke out between the Tibetans and the Chinese in 
which the initial victory rested with the former. But in the end 
the Chinese won. The Chinese historians then relate that early 
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in the eighth century, the Tibetans were beset with difficulties. 
Their king ( unnamed ) was killed during an expedition into India, 
and they found more important matters at home than continuing 
the profitless wars with Chinn.^" 

We may first identify the Tibetan ruler who was killed in the 
course of an expedition into India, and then arrive at a conclusion 
that would confirm a statement wc have made above. In the 
History of the T'atigs, as summarized by Dr. Bushell, the name of 
the Tibetan ruler, ’ ho was killed in an expedition against India, 
is given as Ch’in-ush-si-Iung ( !C’i-nush-si-lung ), the son of K’i-li- 
pa-pu. He ruled, according to Dr. Bushell, from A. D. 679 till 
A. D. 705. While narrating the events in A. D. 703, that is, the 
year when the Tibetan ruler had sent another diplomatic mission 
to China with a thousand horses and two thousand ounces of 
gold, to beg for a matrimonial alliance, which the Empress Wou 
( called Empress Tsi't’ien by Dr. Bushel) ) granted, Dr. Bushell 
writes thus:—“ At this time ( A. D. 703 ) the subjugated states on 
the southern borders of T'ufan, Nepal, and P’olomcn { Brahmana, 
i.e., Central India ), both revolted and the Ts'anp'u went himself 
to punish them, but died during the war.”’-" Now we know 
that during these years the most powerful ruler in northern India 
was Adityasena of Magadha, who is credited with the destruction 
of Tibetan inllucnce in A. D. 703.’** Wc are, therefore, justified 
in concluding that the Tibetan king K’i-nush-si-lung lost his life 
at the hands of king Adityasena of Magadha. A little detail may 
be disposed of here. If, as Dr. Bushell himself states, the Ts’anpu 
lost his life in A. D. 703, while out to punish those who had 
rebelled against him, it cannot be understood how his last regnal 
year, as stated by the same eminent authority, could have been 
A. D. 705. At any rate India had not only re-asserted herself but 
made it impossible for any Tibetan ruler henceforth to lay claims 
on the Indian soil. The Tibetan aggressive designs had been 
halted, so far as India was concerned. And the credit of doing 
it, goes entirely to king Adityasena of Magadha. 

(2) Stage second: Consolidation of Tibetan power 

The re-assertion of Indian authority evidently had the sober 
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of instahililv in the Chinese imperhl capitnl.^^^ The situation 
in China appeared favourable for the Tibetans to challenge the 
power of imperial China. In A. D. 710 a Chinese princess named 
Chin-cheng ( Chin-chVng ) was given in marriage to the Tibetan 
ruler, K’i-Li-so-tsan ( Ch’lisotsan ), the son of K'i-nush-si-lung. 
But this alliance failed to bring about good relations between 
Tibet and China. The Tibetans took advantage of the weakness 
of the Chinese frontier garrisons and the apathy of the Chinese 
generals, and, soon after the marriage, wrested certain provinces 
of the T’ang Empire on the north and east of Tibet, and added 
them to the Tibetan kingdom. From here they attacked China. 
After a series of stiff encounters in A.D. 727, the Chinese generals 
won some success which, however.was short-lived, since the 
Tibetans recovered several towns. A new factor, that of the Turks, 
appeared in the north, adding to the difficulty of the Chinese. The 
death of the Chinese general in a petty skirmish with robber clans 
deprived Emperor Ming-ti of an able commander. These consi¬ 
derations compelled the Chinese to conclude a treaty with the 
Tibetans in A.D. 730 by which the latter were not to encroach 
beyond specified limits. A proclamation was sent out on both 
sides to the effect that the two nations were at peace, and that 
there was to be no plundering and oppression.^*^ The period 
ranging from A.D. 710 till A.D. 730, therefore, may be said to 
have ended more in favour of Tibet than in that of China. 

Tibet, in the meanwhile, had consolidated her hold over Nepal. 
The Nepal king Sivadeva was compelled to supply forced labour to 
the Tibetan ruler. This is proved by the Lagantol inscription of 
Sivadeva dated in the year 119 ( which is supposed to be A. D. 
714 ), which refers to the obligation on the part of that king to 
supply five labourers for Bhotta-visti.^^^ Since the term Bhotto 
(Bhaut^) stands for a Tibetan,**® and since v/.rri could only refer 
to forced labour, it is permissible to conclude that Nepal in A.D. 
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714 was subservient to Tibet.’*® 

(3) Stage third : 

The Chinese alliance with India : first phase 

When Tibet was thus busy consolidating her position between 
the year A. D, 710 and A. D. 730, China was looking forward to 
India for allies. It was during this period that we come across 
two alliances—one between Kashmir and China in A.D. 713, and 
the other between Kanouj and China in A. D. 731. The situation 
in India needs sorne clarification before we describe both these 
embassies. The dates in the early history of Kashmir are still a 
subject of discussion, but it is possible to arrive at a fairly accurate 
picture of ancient Kashmir based on Kalhana’s Rajatarangini, 
Yiian Chwang’s accounts, and the Chinese notices of Kashmir. 
The rise of Kashmir is to be attributed to the Karkotaka ruler 
Durlabhavardhana, who in about A. D. 631 brought under him 
many petty states that had till that time remained independent.’®* 
Kashmir continued to rise until in the first half of the eighth 
century, it became one of the strongest powers in Asia. This was 
under the illustrious Lalitaditya Muktapida. He may be assigned 
to the last quarter of the seventh and the first half of the eighth 
century A. D. ( circa A. D. 695 - A. D. 732).’®® 

Chinese historians mention an embassy to China during this 
period. Ma-Twan-Lin writes thus immediately after describing the 
embassies from the Five Indies which we have mentioned above. 
The description of that embassy which historians have taken to 
be that from Kashmir, comes particularly after the narration of 
events concerning the Indian ambassador’s request for the fanciful 
articles like a long silken embroidered robe, etc., which we have 
discussed above. Ma-Twan-Lin then writes thus“ Northern 
India also sent an embassy to the court of the Emperor.”’®* Sir 
Henry Yule following the French savant M. Abel - Remusat, 
wrote that in A. D. 713 an embassy came to the Emperor Hien 
Tsung, who is evidently Hsiian Tsung, Ming-Ti, from Chen-to-lo- 
pi-ti (Candrapida), the king of Kashmir, that it acknowledged alle¬ 
giance, and that some years later a patent of investiture was 
granted to this ruler. A successor and brother called Mo-to-pi 
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( Muktapida ) also olTered homage, and requested the Emperor to 
send troops ( 200,000 strong) to Kashmir, offering to quarter 
them on the hanks of Lake Mahapadma ( Mo-lo-po-Io-no-lung ) 
in the centre of the Kashmir valley. Tribute continued to be 
paid recularly by Kashmir for some time. The presence of the 
rising power of Tibet probably induced this State to seek Chinese 
protection. Sir Heniy Yule added m a footnote the following:— 
There is a king called Candrapida in the .Kashmir annals but he 
was killed in .A. D. 691. The king reigning from A. D. 693 till 
A. D. 732 was L.ilitaditya, a great conqueror. He seems to have 
had a brother called Muktapida.*®** 

The eminent French scholar M. Abcl-Remusat, who was the 
first to identify the Chinese names Chen-to-lo-pi-ti and Mu-to-pi 
with Candrapida and Muktapida respectively, and who maintained 
that Candrapida applied to the Chinese Emperor for aid against 
the Arabs,*®* has be(‘n so faithfully followed by all scholars that 
it would be little short of an historical heresy to controvert that 
eminent savant’s conclusions. The only exception is the Indian 
scholar, the late Mr. S. P. Pandit who, while agreeing to the equa¬ 
tion of the two Chinese names with their Indian counterparts as 
originally given by M. Remusat, denied that Candrapida, and 
particularly Lalitaditya, ever applied for aid to the Chinese Empe¬ 
ror. After examining the dates of the accession of Lalitaditya as 
given by Major Arthur Cunningham, Professor Max Muller, 
Professor Georg Biiler, and the evidence of Yiian Chwang and 
that given by Kalhana in the latter’s Rajalarangini, the late Mr. 

S. P. Pandit came to the following conclusions 

( 1 ) That the date of Lalitaditya’s accession as given by 
Kalhana, viz., the 3rd August A. D. 695, is correct. 

( 2 ) That, since Lalitaditya is explicitly stated to have ruled 
for thirty-six years, seven months, and eleven days in the Raja- 
tarangini,^^'^ his reign might be said to have lasted from A. D. 695 
till A. D. 732. 

( 3) That Candrapida, who was the third predecessor of 
Lalitaditya, therefore, ruled from A. D. 682 till A. D. 691, when 
he was succeeded by Tarapida; *®® and that these dates do not 
agree with the date A. D. 713 assigned to the embassy alleged to 
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have been sent by him to the Chinese Emperor, 

(4) That there is no mention whatsoever of the Arab 
danger in the detailed account of Laiitaditya’s reign as given by 
Kalhana, who mentions the Turks, the Dardas, and others; and 
that an invasion by the Arabs does not figure in connection either 
with CandrSpida or with Lalitaditya. 

(5 ) That there w'as no possibility of Laiitaditya’s ever 
having asked for aid from the Chinese Emperor, especially when 
we realize that he was himself the most powerful monarch of his 
age. 

( 6 ) And, that, therefore, while M. Remusat had correctly 
restored the Sanskrit names from the Chinese texts, and correctly 
identified them with the Kashmir kings, the statement that either 
Candiapida or Lalitaditya asked for Chinese aid is unfounded.^®* 

While commenting on the above two embassies, Mr. Ranjit 
Sitaram Pandit, who had translated the Rajatarangini, wrote thus: 
“ The Annals of the T’ang dynasty of China record the arrival of 
an embassy from Mu-*o-pi, king of Kashmir, during the reign of 
the Emperor Hiuen-Tsung (A. D. 713 - A. D. 755 ). But the 
date of the embassy is not mentioned by the Chinese. Mu-to-pi 
is believed to be Muktapida which was another name of Lalita¬ 
ditya .... As the embassy is recorded to have arrived after the 
successful Chinese expedition in Baltistan (Po-liu ) which took 
place between the years A. D. 736 - A. D. 747, the date of Lalita¬ 
ditya as given by Kalhana ( which we have .seen above in this 
work, as being A. D. 695 ) would be wrong if we are to accept 
the identification of names as suggested by European scholars. 
A possible explanation might be that Kalhana’s date is correct and 
the Chinese recorded the name Muktapida, which must have been 
well known to them, as a general name for the kings of 
Kashmir.” 

The difference in the dates of Candrapida, as gathered from 
the Indian sources, and as given by the Chinese historians, which 
Sir Henry Yule was the first to point out, and which the late Mr. 
S. P. Pandit so clearly brought about, therefore, seriously comes 
in the way of our associating the embassy of A. D. 713 with that 

Kashmir ruler. And as regards Lalitaditya, the supreme position 
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How, then, could we explain the appearance of the two names 
Chcn-to-lo-pi-ti ( Candrapida ) and Mu-to-pi ( Muktapida ) in the 
Chinese Annals? We cannot dismiss them as the result of the 
fertile imagination of the Chinese historians; neither can we 
accept as entirely satisfactory the explanation given by Mr. R. S. 
Pandit that the term Muktapida was used as a general term by the 
Chinese historians to denote the kings of Kashmir. We feel that 
there might have been an Indo-Chinese alliance during the reign 
of Chandrapida, and again in that of his brother, the illustrious 
Muktapida LalitSditya. If the chronology of Kashmir is to be 
believed, Chandrapida ruled, w'e may be permitted to repeat, 
from A. D. 682 till A. D. 691; and Lalitaditya, from A. D. 695 
till A. D. 732. The offer for an alliance might have come from 
China rather than from India, as the following considerations 


show. 


The dates assigned to Candrapida (A. D. 682 - A. D. 691) 
cover the last two years of the reign of the T’ang Emperor Kao 
Tsung ( A. D. 650- A. D. 684 ), and the greater part of the reign 
of his successor Chung-Tsang (A. D. 684-A. D. 710).**® A brief 
elucidation of the events in China may perhaps help us to under¬ 
stand the international position better. One important fact may 
be noted in the embassy supposed to have been sent from Kash¬ 
mir to China. It is that the Chinese aid is sought to ward off an 
alleged attack by the Arabs. Now it is interesting to observe that 
it was not Kashmir which was threatened by this danger but 
China itself. We may be allowed to repeat a few facts here. 
Emperor Kao-Tsung was himself involved in complications in 
central Asia in which the Arabs figure prominently. When they 
had shattered the Sassanid Empire, it was a Sassanid aspirant to 
the throne of Persia that had sought the help of the Chinese 
Emperor. The Persian Pretender, the son of Isdegard (Yezdigard), 
the king of Persia, resided for some time in Ch’angnan (Singan, 
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Changnan), the Chinese capital. He had been driven out of his 
kingdom by the Arabs, who then sent an embassy to Emperor 
Kao-Tsung. This was in A. D. 655.^®^ Here we have, therefore, 
the Arabs appearing on the scene, not as attacking Kashmir but 
as posing a threat to the Chinese Emperor in case he persisted in 
helping the Sassanid prince whom the Arabs had driven out from 
Persia. The danger from the Arabs was consequently not felt by 
Kashmir but by China. This fact is perhaps responsible for the 
inclusion of the Arabs in the embassy supposed to have been sent 
by Candrapida ana Lalitaditya to China. 

A few more considerations about the Arabs themselves^ will 
show that they could not have appeared in the region of Kash¬ 
mir in the reign of Lalitaditya Muktapida. They had conquered 
Syria in A. D. 636. i®® They were more busy with the subjuga¬ 
tion of the Sassanids, as metioned above, than with the conq’uest 
of the distant land of Kashmir. Moreover, their drive eastwards 
about this time was halted partly because of their internal dissen¬ 
sion, which gave the Chinese breathing time to consolidate their 
power in the valleys of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. And when 
they did think of India, the Arabs found it more profitable to 
send raids across the sea to Sind and the coast of Gujarat. A1 Bila- 
duri (A. D. 892) in his Futuh-al-Buldan relates that the first 
Islamic expedition to India was the one dispatched against 
Thana (near Bombay) by’ Usman, the son of Al-Asi, the Thakafi, 
who in the fifteenth year of the Hijra (A. D.636) was appointed 
governor of Bahrein and Uman (Oman) (on the Persian Gulf) 
by the second Khalifah Umar, the son of Khatab.'"’ We do not 
know how long the first Arab expedition lasted but the second 
one was sent soon afterwards to Bhroach called by the Arabs 
Baruz, Barwaz; and the third, to Dhabul at the mouth of the 
Indus. The conquest of Sind was effected by the Arabs in 
A. D. 712. 

The history of the Arab conquest of Sind and its northern 
regions seems to suggest that the Arabs went from the delta of the 
Indus to the north, much in the same manner as a branch of the 
Sakas had done centuries earlier, but with altogether different 
results; and that it was from Sind that Muhamad ibn QSsim 
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attempted to penetrate into China.’*^ We cannot, therefore, think 
of an Arab interference in the affairs of Kashmir during this 
period when they were busy conquering the southern region of 
Sind and its adjoining areas. We are thus driven to find out 
when exactly the Arabs might have come to the region near 
Kashmir in order to become a potential danger to the rulers of 
that valley. 

From the history of the rise and spread of the Arab influence 
in central Asia, it is evident that it was only as a result of the 
great victories of the intrepid Arab general Qutayba ( Kulaiba, 
A- D. 705-A. D. 715 ) that the Arab hold over Trans-Oxiana had • 
come to be firmly established. With their position in central 
Asia thus stabilized, the Arabs after a scries of encounters with 
the Hindu rulers planted the flag of Islam in the Kabul 
region only in A. D. 870. This was the work of Ya’qub ibn 
Lajth-al-Saffar.i** jjjis rough sketch of the .4rab conquests in 
the East will have convinced the reader that the Arabs would not 
have thought of attacking Kashmir without first making their 
position secure in the Kabul region. And since they waged a 
long and protracted war with the Hindu rulers of Kabul, and 
finally conquered the Kabul region only in A. D. 870, we cannot 
conceive of the Arabs attacking Kashmir in the reign of Lalita- 
ditya ( A. D. 695 - A. D. 732 ), and thereby compelling him to 
seek the aid of the Chinese Emperor. We have, therefore, to 
dismiss the plea put forward by the Chinese historians that Lalit^- 
ditya sought the Chinese aid against the Arabs. 

It may be argued in this connection that the reference in the 
Chinese accounts is not to the Arabs but to the Tibetans.^*® This 
also is most improbable in view of the fact that king Lalitaditya 
was a conqueror before whom the Tibetans cound not stand. In¬ 
deed, in the detailed account of the conquests of that great 
monarch as given in the Rajatarangini, the subjugation of Tibet 
is mentioned in the following verseThe anxiety of the Bhauttas 
could not be noticed on their faces which are naturally pale, like 
anger on the face of monkeys which are naturally tawny.” The 
Bhaut^s, as remarked in an earlier context, could only have been 
the Tibetans. It is clear that even in regard to the Tibetans 
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Lalitaditya was powerful enough to subjugate them without the 
aid of the Chinese. 

There being no justification for associating either the Arabs 
or the Tibetans with Lalitaditya with a view to making him seek the 
aid of the Chinese monarch, we have no other alternative but to 
dismiss the plea put forward by the Chinese historians on behalf 
of the Arabs and tlie Tibetans as being altogether unhistorical. If 
at all any embassy was sent, it might have been by the Chinese 
monarch himself to seek the alliance of a greater conqueror like 
Lalitaditya, whose wide conquests had undoubtedly made him 
the most powerful monarch of the age. 

The remarks made above in connection with the Indian embas¬ 
sies assigned by the Chinese historians to A. D. 713 - A. D 742 
may be recalled here, particularly those relating to the unhistori¬ 
city of the embassy assigned to A. D. 713, the investiture by the 
Chinese Emperor of the Indian commander or the latter's royal 
master with a high military title, and tite nature of the presents 
demanded by the Ind'an ambassadors. We cannot escape the 
conclusion that the Chinese historians have given us a confused 
account of the diplomatic relations between India and China 
during this period. 

One of the most brilliant victories of king Lalitaditya was 
over his contemporary, king Yasovarman of Kanouj. Kalhana 
gives a detailed description of how Lalitaditya reduced this once 
poweful central Indian monarch to the position of a minstrel.^^® 
The exact date of the conquest of Yasovarman by the Kashmir 
monarch is still unsettled; but we may arrive at it in the following 
manner, since it has an important bearing on the question of an 
embassy supposed to have been sent by Ya.sovarman to China. 
Yasovarman’s dates are likewise not known. In the list of 
Lalitaditya’s conquests, his victory over Yasovarman of Kanouj 
comes immediately after Lalitaditya's success over the kings 
whose territories lay in the region between the Gahga and the 
Yamuna. Kalhana mentions in this connection the following;— 

“ At Gadhipura where the wind-god had made the virgins 
hunchbacked, in that very place he (Lalitaditya ), who was 
worthy of eulogy bent the back of men smitten with terror.” 
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This is followed by the detailed description of the conquest of 
Yasovarman by Lalit^ditya. It is apparent, therefore, that Lalita- 
ditya conquered Yasovarman soon after subjugating the regions 
between the Ganga and the Yamuna. Lalitaditya’s date ot 
accession was A. D. 695. If we allot a year to the con¬ 
quest of the Ganga-Yamuna doab, we reach A. D. 696. Since 
the conquest of Yasovarman follows immediately, we have to 
assign the victory of Lalitaditya over Yasovarman to the year 
A. D. 696-697. 

This brings us to a series of chronogical difficulties in regard 
to an embassy said to have been dispatched by Yasovarman of 
Kanouj to China. Sir Aurel Stein following evidently the French 
scholar M. Pauthier, maintained that Yasovarman was no 
other than I-cha-fon-mo, who in A.D. 731 sent an embassy to the 
Chinese court.''® Sir Henry Yule, wlio has given a detailed 
account of the Indian embassy to China, does not mention 
Yasovarman’s embassy, although he writes that between A.D. 713 
and A. D. 731 “ repeated missions are reported from the different 
kingdoms of India, one of which begged aid against the Arabs 
and the Tibetans, and requested the Emperor to bestow an hono¬ 
rific title upon the Indian monarch’s army ”.u>' These missions 
have already been discu.ssed above. Sir Henry Yule’s list of the 
diplomatic missions makes no mention of Yasovarman’s embassy. 
But later scholars seem to have accepted it as an historical fact. 
Thus, Dr. Smith writes that Yasovarman sent an embassy to China 
in A.D, 731; and that nine or ten years later he was dethroned and 
slain by king Lalitaditya Muktapida of Kashmir.'*^ 

There is nothing to suggest in Kalhana’s Raiatarangini that 
Lalitaditya slew Yasovarman'®* excepting verse 140 which runs 
thus:— Being gratified he ( Lalitaditya ) made him the recipient 
of five high titles but that king Yasovarman he ( Lalitaditya ) 
tore up from the root.” The latter part of this verse has to be 
read along with verse 144 which states the following:— “Yas'ovar- 
man, who has been served by the poet Vakpati and illustrious 
Bhavabhoti, upon being defeated was reduced to the position of a 
minstrel to eulogize his ( Lalitaditya’s ) virtues.”'®® If, according 
to verse 140, we are to presume that Yasovarman was slain, then. 
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how could he, according to verse 144, have lived to sing the 
praise of Lalit^ditya as a musician ? The assumption of Dr. Smith 
that Yas'ovarman was slain by Lalitaditya, therefore, is untenable 
in view of Kalhapa’s testimony. This means that Yas'ovarman 
continued to live after his defeat at the hands of Lalitaditya. 
It is this fact which is suggested in verse 146 in which Kalhana 
write.s thus:— “ Passing over Yasovarman, like the Ganga over the 
snow mountain, his ( Lalitaditya’s ) army reached in comfort 
the eastern ocean.”'®® 

Yas'ovarman’s embassy to China could not have been di.s- 
patched before his defeat at the hands of Lalitaditya, since the 
date of the embassy would violate the known facts about that 
Kashmir ruler’s accession and his conquests as given by Kalhana- 
It is not possible to shift the dates of the reign of Lalitaditya to a 
lower period, since that too would go against Kalhana’s testi¬ 
mony. The subjugation of the Kanouj ruler being an established 
fact, we cannot think of Yasovarman's dispatching an embassy 
in his subordinate capacity as one conquered by Lalitaditya, 
especially when the latter, who was his suzerain, was alive. We 
have, therefore, to conclude that, if at all an embassy was sent 
by Yas'ovarman, it could have been only in the last year of Lalita- 
ditya’s reign (A. D. 731 - 732 ), or, more probably immediately 
on the death of that great Kashmir monarch in A. D. 732. 

The object of Yasovarman’s mission can only be surmised, 
as there is no source of information on this subject. The aggres¬ 
sive designs of the Tibetan ruler K’i-inush-si-lung (Ch’inush-si 
lungj’s son and successor K’i-li-so-tan (Ch’lisotsan), might have 
been partly responsible for Yasovarman’s desire to ally himself 
with the Chinese monarch. Our surmise can be verified with the 
help of the facts of Chinese history. The year A. D. 731 fell 
within the reign of the T’ang Emperor Ming-Ti, who has figured 
so often above. We may repeat here the attempts made by that 
Emperor to subjugate the Tibetans, which we have described 
above under the second stage of the Indo-Chinese and Indo- 
Tibetan diplomatic history. We left the Sino-Tibetan relations 
ending with the peace of A. D. 730. But this peace was short¬ 
lived, since the Tibetans on their failure to win in the East began 
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\O AXV-\ck in the West. They attacked the State ofPou lincr 
Little Tibet and annexed it. The king of that State Hpjvnhd to 
Emperor Ming-U who sent a large army agtiinst Tibet. Tins 
war against Tibet ended in A. D. 749 with the capture ot Chc- 
pou-ching by the Chinese at a huge loss ot 30,000 men. 

It was probably during the above period of Tibetan triumphs 
( A. D. 710- A. D. 749 ) that the Tibetans might have cast 
covetous eyes on the territories of king Yasovarman necessitating 
the latter’s dispatch of an embassy to China. It may as well be 
that Emperor Ming-Ti with a desire to have an ally in the rear of 
the Tibetans, wished for an alliance with Yasovarman. In the 
present stage of our knowledge, it cannot be made out as to who 
started the initiative in this direction—king Yasovarman or 
Emperor Ming-Ti. The above discussion will have made it clear 
to the reader that, while there is an insurmountable chronological 
difficulty in regard to the dates of kings Lalitaditya Muktapida of 
Kashmir .and Yasovarman of Kanouj, there is also the proba¬ 
bility of the lattcTs having sent an embassy to China immediately 
on the death of his suzerain, Lalitaditya of Kashmir. The third 
stage in the hisory of the Indo-Chinese and Indo-Tibetan relations, 
therefore, witnes.sed the desire of India and China to come closer 
together in the diplomatic world. 

4. Stage Fourth : Renewal of Tibetan Aggression 

The Tibetans again took the initiativ^c in the reign of Emperor 
Ming-Ti’s grandson Tai Tsung II ( A. D. 763 - A. D. 780 ), 
particularly on the failure of the latter against his unruly allies, 
the Turks and the Tartars, whom he had invoked to suppress the 
insurgents in the Empire. The Tibetans cast off their friendly 
attitude, and openly declared themselves as the most inveterate 
enemies of the Chinese. Early in A. D. 763 they captured the 
bi:)rder districts of China, including the principal fortresses in the 
west of Shansi, and marched on the imperial capital, Changnan 
(Singan). The Emperor fled followed by the people. The 
Tibetans remained for fifteen days in the capital ravaging it; and 
it was only the resoluteness of the Chinese general Kwo-Tse that 
ultimately restored the Chinese prestige. After seven years of 
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warfare, he finally defeated the Tibetans and drove them back 
to their land.^®* 

Here in northern India the political situation on the death 
of king Yasovarman of Kanouj ( circa A. D. 736 ) ushered in an 
era of uncertainty that ultimately led to a trilateral struggle for 
supremacy in which the Pala king Dharmapala of Bengal, the 
Gurjara - Pratihara rulers, Vatsaraja and Nagabhata II, and the 
Rastrakuta kings Dhruva and Govinda IH participated.^®^ In this 
struggle the Rastrakiita king Govinda III ( A.D. 784-A.D. 815 ) 
emerged victorious, his army sweeping triumphantly to the 
Himalayas. His dominions extended, as the late Dr. J. F. Fleet 
remarked, “ from the western coast far across towards the east, 
and from the neighbourhood of the Vindhya mountains and Malwa 
in the north to at least the Tungabhadra in the south; and his 
power and influence were spread over a greater area.”**® It is 
significant that during this period, particularly from A. D. 758 
onwards, the Chinese historians admitted that “ India ceased to 
send homage.” Sir Henry Yule opined that this was due perhaps 
to the fact that China had lost the country of Ho-long.^®^ But 
a more probable reason is that there were powerful rulers in 
India, who have figured just above, and who were not inclined 
to acknowledge the superiority of any foreign monarch. It is 
evident that from now onwards it was not India but China that 
was seeking aid. This brings us to the fifth stage in the history 
of the Indo-Chinese and the Indo-Tibetan relations. 

(5) Stage Fifth : Chinese Alliance with India : Second Phase 

We now come to the second phase in the history of Indo- 
Chinese diplomatic alliance in the eighth century A. D. The 
Chinese historians inform us that the Tibetans at this time ( A. D. 
758 - A. D. 760 ) continued to be powerful; and that they gave so 
much trouble to the Chinese that the Chinese Emperor Te-Tsung, 
on being advised by his ministers, appealed to the Uighurs 
(Ouigours, Huiho ), the Princes of India, and the Khalif to join 
him in a league against the Tibetans.^*® 

Details are not available as to who were the Indian rulers 
who were appealed to by the Chinese Emperor Te-Tsung (T’ai 
D.29 
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Tsung) II (A. D. 780 - A. D. 805) to join him in a league against 
the Tibetans. They could only have been the rulers we have 
already mentioned above as being the participants in the trilateral 
struggle for supremacy in the rich Ganga-YamunS valley, where a 
void had been created on the death of Yas'ovarman of Kanouj. 
Of all these rulers, the most probable king who might have had 
dealings with China, was the Pala king of Bengal, Dharmaphla 
{circa A. D. 769 - A. D. 815). Under him the Palas had become 
powerful, and had extended their sway over the Brahmaputra 
valley.'*® From here king Dharmapala might have sent either 
overland or across the sea his envoys to China. King Dharma- 
pala’s extensive conquests in northern India, which he undertook 
some time after A. D. 783 - 784, including his victory over Indra- 
raja of Kanouj, entitled him to a high rank in the history of the 
land. His fame as a conqueror as well as a believer in and patron 
of Buddhism,'** might have been responsible for the Chinese 
monarch’s appealing to him for help against the Tibetans. But 
this is only a conjecture, since there is nothing in the contem¬ 
porary records to show that king Dharmapala had any diplomatic 
dealings with the Chinese ruler. 

Turning to the Chinese side, it may be observed that Emperor 
T’ai Tsung II faced rebellions from the very start of his reign. 
This task of quelling rebel chieftains seems to have engaged his 
attention from A. D. 781 till A. D. 791. It was in the latter year 
that he scored several victories over the Tibetans, which he drove 
home ten years later (A. D. 802 ).'*® These dates A. D. 791 - 792 
and A. D. 801 - 802 fell within the reign of the same Pftla king 
Dharmapala. There is nothing improbable, therefore, in our 
assuming that one of the Indian rulers whom Emperor T’ai Tsung 
appealed to for help might have been king Dharmapala of Bengal. 

Sir Henry Yule wrote immediately after stating that Emperor 
T’ai Tsung appealed to the Uighurs, the Princes of India, and the 
Khalif to join him in a league against the Tibetans, the following 
“ After this, for a long time no political intercourse is heard of, but 
a few more missions from Indian kingdoms are recorded under the 
later years of the tenth century and the beginning of the eleventh 
as visiting the court of the Northern Sung”.'®* That this estimate 
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is not true either of northern or southern India will be proved by 
what we shall relate about the Indo-Chinese relations after finish¬ 
ing with the history of the Indo-Tibetan relations. 

( 6 ) Stage Sixth : Tibet’s Final Attack on India and its Failure 

In the first quarter of the ninth century A. D., Tibet made a 
desparate bid to regain her hold over some territory in northern 
India, and perhaps for a time succeeded in doing so. This was 
in the reign of Khri Ide-strong-btsan, also called Ral-pa-ean 
(A.D. 816-A.D. 8?1), when the Tibetan dominions extended from 
Mongolia in the north to the Ganges, including Nepal, in the 
south. The Tibetan success, however was short-lived. That 
Tibetan ruler’s successor in A. D. 838 was Gland-Dhrama, called 
by the Chinese Ta-mo. His anii-Buddhist policy produced a strong 
reaction in Tibet which broke up the Tibetan Empire. During the 
period of civil strife that followed in Tibet, Nepal finally cast off 
the Tibetan yoke in A.D, 878,*®* her earlier attempt in A.D. 703, 
as recorded in the T’ang Annals, having obviously not had any 
lasting effect. 

The internal trouble in Tibet was perhaps not a little res¬ 
ponsible for the cease-fire policy adopted by that land in the 
reign of the Chinese Emperor, T’ang Mou-Tsung (A. D. 821 - 
A. D. 825 ). The only event worth mentioning in the history of 
this worthless Emperor was the “ sworn peace ” between Tibet 
and China. The Tibetan ruler, called by the general title of 
Tsanpu ( Sanpu ), obviously K’o-li-K.’o-tsu, sent a special envoy 
to Changnan, the imperial capital, to propose that by each 
country “ weapons should be put by ”. A peace treaty was con¬ 
cluded on that basis and proclaimed with every formality. But 
for a few skirmishes the long-drawn-out war between the Tibetans 
and the Chinese had virtually come to a close. And it must be said 
to the credit of Tibet that when, with a feeling of respect on 
both sides, normal intercourse was resumed, at a later period, 
Tibet remembered only the ties that bound it with China, and not 
the long and bitter wars of over two centuries.^** It was in such 
an atmosphere of concord that Tibet not only renewed her ties 
with China but eschewed her aggressive designs against her 
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peaceful southern neighbour, India. 

We may now take up the statement of Sir Henry Yule refer¬ 
ring to the absence of political intercourse between India and 
China, after the last quarter of the eighth century for a long time to 
come. This does not appear to be correct. Leaving aside the 
question of the contact between China and Ceylon, and China and 
southern India in the eighth century which will be described 
below, we may mention a Chinese embassy to India in the reign 
of the Emperor Y-Tsong ( I-Tsung) (A. D. 860 - A. D. 874 ), 
which has not been noticed by scholars, who have enumerated 
the other embassies. Mr. Boulger has summarized the details of 
the embassy, evidently following de Mailla, thus: I-Tsung was 
a fervent believer in Buddhism, in support of which he wrote 
treatises and granted large subsidies to Buddhist priests. In A. D. 
872 he sent emissaries to India to obtain a bone of Buddha’s 
body; and when his ministers remonstrated, he said he would die 
happy if his wish were fulfilled. On the return of the embassy 
with the object of its quest, the Emperor received it, surrounded 
by his court, on his knees. A general pardon and a week’s 
festivities testified to the Emperors’s sincerity of feeling. Only a 
few weeks after the event, when he had reigned for fourteen years. 
Emperor Y-Tsung died suddenly.*’® 

The clues to the identification of the royal Indian contem¬ 
porary in the above passage are the following:- (a) the faith 
professed by the Chinese Emperor, { b ) the date of the embassy, 
and (c ) the exact object which he wanted from India. 

( a) As regards the faith of the Emperor, it is clear that he 
was a devout Buddhist; and that he had already written treatises 
on Buddhism, and had granted large subsidies to Buddhist 
priests. 

(b ) The embassy was sent in A. D. 872, and it seems that it 
returned in that or in the next year. 

(c) The exact object which the Chinese Emperor wanted 
was a bone of Buddha’s body. 

Now we have to find out the Indian monarch who could 
satisfy two of the above major considerations—the one relating 
to the date, and the other, to the Buddhist faith. To this we 
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may add the consideration that he should have ruled over that 
province which was most intimately associated with Buddha, 
namely, Bihar and Bengal, /. c., the regions comprising Magadha. 

In the last quarter of the ninth century A. D., the following 
rulers figure prominently in Indian records— Avantivarman of 
Kashmir ( circa A. D. 856-A. D. 883 ); Raghavadeva of Nepal 
( circa A. D. 879 ); the later Sailodbhava kings, who never seem 
to have been sovereign rulers; the Ganga rulers of Orissa, whose 
genealogy is still under dispute; Amoghavarsa, the RastrakQta 
monarch ( A. D. 8l4-A. D. 878); Bhoja 1, the Gurjara-Pratihara 
monarch ( circa A. D. 836-A.D. 890 ); and Narayanapaladeva of 
Bengal and Bihar ( circa A. D. 857 - A. D. 911 ). Of these kings 
Avantivarman of Kashmir was a smarto, that is, although a 
devout Vaisnava, yet he believed in the worship of Siva. This is 
proved by the following verse in the Rajatarangini ;— “Subservient 
to the minister’s will, as if it were that of the deity, the king, 
though he had been from childhood a worshipper of Visnu, 
showed that he conformed to the Saiva faith.We have there¬ 
fore, to eliminate king Avantivarman of Kashmir from the list 
of monarchs with whom the Chinese Buddhist monarch I-Tsong 
could have corresponded for receiving a sacred rolic of the body 
of Buddha. 

The next Indian ruler, who was the contemporary of Emperor 
I-Tsung was Raghavadeva of Nepal who, according to Major 
Cunningham and Professor Bendall, was the author of the Nepal 
era ( the intial year of which was A. D. 879 If Raghavadeva 
founded the era in A.D. 879, it is evident that he started his reign 
from that date, in which case he could not have received an em¬ 
bassy seven years earlier in A.D. 872. Hence we have to eliminate 
this ruler also from the list of I-Tsung’s contemporaries to whom 
the latter sent an embassy. 

Likewise we have to pass over the Sailodbhava rulers and the 
Ganga rulers of Orissa of the ninth century A. D., since no definite 
details are available about 'them. It is not that Orissa had no 
dealings with China: we shall see presently that in the eleventh 
century there were three embassies from Orissa which will figure 
in the history of the Indo-Chinese relations of that century. 
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The next prominent Indian ruler was the Rastrakuta monarch 
Amoghavarsa. His conquests were wide including Vengi in the 
eastern coast. His inscriptions relate that he received the homage 
of Ahga and Vahga kings as well. But he was a Jaina by religion, 
as is proved not only by the fact that he was the disciple of the 
Jaina sage Jinasena, the author of Adipurana, but also by a 
statement in the Jaina mathematical work called Sarasangraha by 
Vlrac^rya that he followed the Jaina doctrine of syadvada. 
Further, Amoghavarsa himself is credited with the authorship of 
the Jaina work called RatnametUkd or Prasnottaramdlad'’^ A 
staunch Jaina that he was, he cannot be associated with Budhism, 
and, therefore, with the Chinese Buddhist Emperor I-Tsung. 

There remain now only two rulers— Bhoja I, the Gurjara- 
Pratihara Emperor, and Narayanapaladeva of Bengal. Of these 
Bhoja I was undoubtedly the greater of the two monarchs. He 
has been assigned to circa A. D. 836 to A. D. 890.*^^ Emperor 
Bhoja's Empire stretched from Karn&l district in the Punjab to 
the borders of the Pala kingdom in the east, and to Kathiawad 
in the south-west.^'® A large slice of the Pala dominions in 
Bihar passed under the control of Emperor Bhoja, as will be seen 
at once. But since the Gurjara-Pratiharas were not Buddhists, 
we may likewise eliminate Emperor Bhoja I from the list of the 
Indian rulers to whom Emperor I-Tsung might have requested 
for a sacred Buddhist relic. 

We are, therefore, left only with one prominent Indian ruler— 
Naraynapaladeva of Bengal and Bihar. He ruled from circa 
A. D. 857 till A. D. 911.i’* This ruler fulfils all the conditions 
which are necessary for identifying him with the Indian contem¬ 
porary of the Chinese Emperor I-Tsung. To begin with it might 
be stated that the Palas of Bengal, like their contemporaries, the 
Khadgas of Samatata, were followers of Buddhism.”’ The Bhhgal- 
pur grant of Narayanapaladeva dated in his seventeeth regnal 
year, begins with the praise of Lokanatha Dasabala ( Buddha ), 
although it contains the information that the king built 1,000 
temples for the god Siva.”® Although inferior in military prowess 
to his great contemporary Emperor Bhoja, king Narayanapala was 
essentially a man of peace, who was not fit to stem the tide of the 
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advancing power of the Gurjara-PratihSra monarch. Indeed, it 
was only after the seventeenth regnal year of Narayanapal, that 
Emperor Bhoja had annexed the whole of Tirhut and northern 
Bengal.^'* 

Now the above would mean that till his seventeenth regnal 
year{/. c., A. D. 857 +17 = A. D. 874), king Narhyanapala held 
Magadha and the neighbouring regions which in that year fell 
before the victorious Gurjara-Pratiharas. Since we know from the 
Chinese accounts th: the Chinese embassy came to India in A.D. 
872, we are justified in assuming that it reached the court of 
NarSyanaphla two years before the final loss of Magadha. And 
since, further, it was only in Magadha and its neighbourhood that 
any sacred Buddhist relics could have been found, we are again 
justified in assuming that the embassy of A. D. 872 could have 
been sent only to the court of that Pala ruler, who till two years 
after that date possessed Magadha, the land hallowed with the 
memories and relics of Buddha. And when we realize that both 
king Narayanapala and Emperor I-Tsung were essentially men of 
peace, our identification of the Indian ruler is complete. 

Having surveyed the history of northern India till the last 
quarter of the ninth century, let us now turn to that of the sou¬ 
thern peninsula which had likewise close contact with China, 
extending over centuries of good will. We may begin with the 
extreme end of India, Ceylon, then reach the southern peninsula, 
and, finally, come to Orissa on the east coast in order to under¬ 
stand, how from the first quarter of tlie seventh century till the 
last quarter of the eleventh century, the Indians added to the 
history of the Indo-Chinese diplomatic relations. 

In Chapter III above we described the relations of Ceylon 
with China till the middle of the sixth century A. D. We shall 
here continue that narrative from the beginning of the seventh 
century A. D. Sir Henry Yule, following Sir Emerson Tennent, 
after mentioning the failure of Emperor Yang-Ti’s mission to 
India and Tibet to induce the rulers of those two lands to do him 
homage, — which the rulers of India refused to do ! — , wrote 
thus:— “ Two years later we find one Chang- Tsuen, Director of 
the Military Lands, sent on an embassy to Ceylon. ”'®® No further 
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comments are made by Sir Henry Yule, 

The date of the Chinese embassy, A. D. 607, falls within the 
reign of the Chinese Soui Emperor, Yang-Ti ( A. D. 605 - A. D. 
617). His reign was eventful because of the change of the capital 
to Loyang, his great public works like the construction of splendid 
canals, public granaries, and, as stated earlier, because of his 
triumphal march through the Empire, From the point of foreign 
relations, his fame brought foreign envoys to his capital from the 
extremities of Asia. There is one fact mentioned in this connec¬ 
tion which is of significance for our purpose. The Chinese 
accounts relate that fresh maps and interesting descriptions of the 
countries of central Asia were obtained during Yang-Ti’s reign.^**^ 
The ambassador Chang-Tsuen is called the Director of the 
Military Lands. The exact significance of this designation cannot 
be made out. Sir Henry Yule does not give the name of the king 
of Ceylon. The dates of the kings of Ceylon, as mentioned 
earlier, are not finally settled. The ruler of Ceylon about this 
time ( A D. 607 ) was probably Agbo II(Aggabodhi, Kuda Akbo), 
who, according to Dr. Mendis, reigned from A. D. 601 till A. D. 
611. He was famous as the builder of the Kantalai and Giritale 
tanks.**' Since the Chinese Emperor constructed huge canals, 
it is not improbable that he might have sent his ambassador 
Chang-Tsuen to Ceylon to learn the science of tank construction 
as well as cartographical details for the preparation of maps. 

The next move came from Ceylon itself. Sir Henry Yule, 
following Sir Tennent, writes that In 670 king Datopiatissa of 
Ceylon sent a memorial to the Emperor with a present of native 
productions. ” The name of the Emperor is not mentioned, 
but we may note that the date A. D. 670 falls within the reign of 
the T’ang Emperor Kao-Tsung ( A. D. 650 - A. D. 684 ), This 
monarch maintained the prestige of the great Empire as it had 
existed in the reign of his illustrious father, T’ai Tsung, the Great 
( A. D. 627 - A. D. 650). Kao-Tsung has already figured above 
in the history of the Indo-Tibetan relations. The name of the 
king of Ceylon is given by Sir Emerson Tennent and Sir Henry 
Yule as Datopiatissa, Dr. Henri Cordier, who edited Sir Henry 
Yule's Cathay, wrote in a note on the name of the king, thus;— 
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“ The king of Ceylon in 670 was Hatthadatha or, Datapatissa II 
( A. D. 664 - 673 ) ” Dr. Mendis would, however, assign 
Dathopa Tissa to the years A. D. 650 - A. D. 658. That ruler 
was one of the three Ceylon kings, who went to southern India 
to secure the aid of the Tamilians in fighting for the throne of 
Ceylon. This was during the period of the civil war which 
followed the overthrow of the last Moriya king Sanga Tissa II by 
the Lambakarna Dala Mugalan.’^ It is not improbable that 
Dathopa Tissa II was anxious to secure in addition to the aid 
from the Tamil rulers, help also from the Chinese monarch, whose 
fame had evidently gone far and wide,'**** although the practical 
side of such military aid from a distant monarch like Kao-Tsung 
is not intelligible. 

Another Ceylonese embassy is said to have reached China in 
A. D. 711, according to Sir Henry Yule,*” who does not give 
any other detail. In this year reigned the Chinese Emperor 
Jou-i-Tsung (A. D. 710 - A. D. 712 ), while his Ceylonese con. 
temporary was Agbo V (Aggabodhi, Agbo ).**** Emperor 
Jou-i-Tsung reigned only for two years, at the end of which he 
abdicated in favour of his second son Li-long-ki, who became 
Emperor under the name of Ming-Ti, Hsiian Tsung,'*“ and who 
has already figured above in this work. There was nothing 
remarkable about Jou-i-Tsung’s reign; neither are any details 
about the Ceylonese king Agbo V’s reign available. The latter 
reigned only for six years ( A. D. 711 - A. D. 717 ). In these 
circumstances it cannot be made out whether the Ceylonese 
embassy of A. D. 711 was real or imaginary. 

Doubts may not be entertained, however, about the Ceylonese 
diplomatic missions in the latter half of the eighth century. Three 
of them seem to have been received in the reign of Jou-i-Tsung’s 
successor, Ming-Ti, Hsiian Tsung ( A. D. 712 - A. D. 756 ). The 
first Ceylonese embassy was in A. D. 742, when foreign merchants, 
who had arrived in China by the Sea of the South, bought a 
number of precious articles from the kingdom of Lions ( Simhala, 
Ceylon ), to be presented to the Emperor on behalf of Shi-lo-shu- 
kia, their king. Sir Henry Yule, following perhaps M. Remusat, 
notes this embassy, and states that it is not mentioned by Sir 
D.30 
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Emerson Teonent. He sdds thnt the king reigning at Anuradha- 
pura at that time was Aggabodhi 111.““ According to Dr. Mendis, 
however, the Ceylonese king was Agbd VI (Aggabodhi, Akbo. 
SaJamevan Sir Henry Yule has not explained the Chinese 
name Shi-lo-shu-kia given to the Ceylonese king. We think it 
was the Chinese rendering of one of the names of Agbo VI, 
Sllaraegha, as suggested by Dr. Cordier, although he was not 
emphatic about it.“'‘ Further details about him are not available. 
But it is clear from the Chinese account that the Ceylonese king 
had sent presents to the Chinese Emperor through sea-faring 
merchants. 

Four years later ( A. D. 766 ) another Ceylonese embassy is 
said to have reached the Chinese court. Sir Henry Yule gives 
no further details either about this or two other embassies to be 
mentioned below.““ Since the date A. D. 746 falls within the 
reign of Emperor Ming-Ti, and also of the Ceylonese king 
Agbb VI ( A. D. 727 - A. D. 766 ), it may be presumed that the 
latter again sent an embassy to China, although what the object 
of that embassy was cannot be made out. The next embassy was 
dated merely A. D. 750 by Sir Henry Yule without any comment, 
although he ascribed it to the same Ceylonese ruler.^®* We are 
again in the dark as to why the same Ceylonese monarch should 
have sent three embassies—one in A. D. 742, the second in A. D, 
746, and the third in A. D. 750—to the same Chinese ruler. 

Sir Henry Yule notes another embassy from Ceylon to China 
in A. D. 762 without any further details.^® The Chinese ruler at 
this time was Sou-Tsung ( A. D. 756- A. D. 763 ), whose short 
reign was spent in a struggle with the rebel Gan-lo-chan.“® The 
Ceylonese king at Anuradhapura was still Agbo VI. Again the 
same query presents itself to us—what made Agbo VI send in all 
four embassies to China ? 

After the middle of the eighth century A. D., as Sir Henry 
Yule rightly pointed out, there is an interval of many centuries 
before Ceylon is heard of again in the Chinese Annals.“^ 

From Ceylon we may turn to the southern peninsula. In 
Chapter III above it was stated that the Chinese did not distinguish 
between Ceylon and southern India; and that they attributed to 
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the latter what belonged to the former. In this Chapter we have 
seen above that the Chinese confounded southern India with 
western India, when they wrote about a king called Chi-lu-khi-pa- 
lo, who was no other than Vinayaditya Calukya Vallabha of 
western Indian history. Our difficulty is increased when we note 
that modern scholars, both Western and Indian, have made fanci¬ 
ful identifications adding thereby more to the confusion than to 
the elucidation of the subject. Sir Henry Yule, however, had 
cautiously written, while noticing the embassy from southern India, 
thus“ I suspect **1080 embassies to belong rather to the Archi¬ 
pelago than to India proper. ” He was not altogether incorrect, 
as we shall sec below, when he wrote thus in regard to some of 
the embassies supposed to have been sent by southern India. 

After more than a century of silence we find southern India 
figuring again in the Chinese Annals. There occurs the name Chu- 
li-en in a mediaeval Chinese work, which will be discussed in 
detail below. This name has been erroneously identified with Cola, 
as will be shown on the strength of the Chinese authors themselves. 
We have, therefore, to dispense with at this stage as utterly arbi¬ 
trary and fanciful the attempts made by some Indian scholars to 
gather the details of an imaginary Cola embassy of about this 
time.^®® 

Professor Chavannes has shown that in the mediaeval Chinese 
work called Tso-fou-yuan-kouei, there is mention made of the king 
of southern India called Che-li-Na-lo-seng-kia-pao-to-pa-mo, which 
he has correctly interpreted as Sri Narasimha Potavarman. The 
author of the above Chinese work relates that in the eighth year of 
k'ai-yuen { A. D. 720 ), that king of southern India, proposed to 
employ his war elephants and cavalry to chastise the Ta-Che (the 
Tajikas, Arabs) as well as the T’ou-po (Tibetans), and others. More¬ 
over, he asked that a name be given to his army; the Emperor 
praised it greatly and named the army-“ the army which cherish¬ 
es virtue. ” In the same year on the 8th day ting-tch'-eou of the 
8th month, the Emperor ordered Tchong-chou-men-hia that he 
should look after with the greatest care the ambassador, who had 
come from the distant southern India. The ambassador was 
presented with a robe of flowered silk, a golden girdle, a purse 
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^ith an emblem of a fish, and seven objects, and then dismissed, 
in the llth month, the Chinese historian continues, an ambassa¬ 
dor was sent by brevet the title of “ King of the kingdom of south 
India ” on the king of the kingdom of south India, Che-Ii-Na-lo- 
iieng-kia-pao-to-pa-iTio ( Sri Narasimha Potavarman 

Id another Chinese work called A'feou TUuig Chou, the follow¬ 
ing additional intormalion is given about the same embassy:- 
In the 9th month, the king of southern India Che-li-Na-lo-seng- 
K^ia-to-pa-mo (Sri Narasimha Potavarman ) constructed a temple 
on account of the Empire {/. c., of China ); he addressed to the 
Emperor a request asking from him as inscription giving a name 
to this temple; by decree, it was decided that the name should 
be “ which causes return to virtue ( koei-hao-se ), and it was 
presented to him (/. e., the Emporor ) who sent Sri Narasimha- 
varman a tablet with the inscription koci-hao-se, so that it might 
be placed on front of the temple constructed in India by Nara- 
simlia for the benefit of China. ” Prof. Sylvain L;.‘Vi after examin¬ 
ing the evidence of the inscriptions of the southern Indian rulers, 
suggested that the date of that ruler should be carried back to 
circa A, D, 7U().2«i 

Professors Chavannes and L.Avi seem to have accepted the 
historicity of the above embassy supposed to have been dispatch¬ 
ed by a southern Indian ruler, at least if we are to note what tho 
latter eminent scholar writes about the date which he has pro¬ 
posed for that Indian ruler. Let us now study this embassy under 
the following headings:- ( a ) The name of the ruler; ( b ) the 
date given to the embassy by the Chinese historians; (c) the 
causes which prompted him to seek the aid of the Chinese 
monarch; ( d) the work done by the Indian ruler; and ( e ) the 
action taken by the Chinese monarch. ' 

( a ) The name of the Indian Monarch 

There cannot be any doubt that the rendering of the Chinese 
name into its Indian equivalent is correct; and that we have to 
agree that the reference here is only to Narasimha Potavarman, 
the early Pallava king of Kanci. The genealogy and chronology 
of the early Pallavas are still unsettled. There were the following 
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kings of that name—Narasimhavarman I, the son of Mahendra- 
varman I, and Narasimhavarman II, the son of Parames'vara- 
man I. The second part of the names of hoih-Potavarman- 
appears to have been a common designation used by the Pallavas 
of Kanchi.*®^ Narasimhapotavarman I has been assigned by 
Drs. Hultzsch and Fleet to circa A. D. 642, on the strength of 
his contemporaneity with the Early Western Calukya monarch, 
Pulikesin Since the Chinese historians explicitly assign this 

embassy to A. D. 720, we cannot associate Narasimhapotavar¬ 
man I with it. 

Assuming that the genealogical table of this line of the 
Pallava rulers as constructed by Dr. Hultzsch to be correct, we 
may now come to the above ruler’s great-grandson also called 
Narasimhavarman II. His other names were Rajasimha, 
Kalakala, Narasimhavisnu, and Narasimhapotavarman; while 
his birudas or tites were Atyantakama, Ranajaya, Srinidhi, and 

f - 

Sribhara.®"^ There is nothing in his inscriptions hitherto dis¬ 
covered that would help us to fix his dates. But his age can 
be determined from the history of his illustrious contempo¬ 
rary, the Early Western Calukya monarch, Vikramaditya II 
(A. D. 733 - A. D. 746 ), and by noting the dates of Nara¬ 
simhavarman IPs predecessor and successor. Drs. Hultzsch and 
Fleet and Mr. Lewis Rice have established beyond dispute the 
fact that Vikramaditya II was the contemporary of Narasimha¬ 
varman II. Basing their remarks on the Vakkaleri copper plate 
grant of Vikramaditya IPs son and successor, Kirttivarman II 
( A. D. 746 - A. D, 757 ), they have attributed the following 
achievements to Vikramaditya II:—Having resolved to comple¬ 
tely root out his “ natural enemy ”, the Pallava ruler, Vikrama¬ 
ditya II made a sudden and expeditious incursion into theTundSka 
country, attacked and put to flight the Pallava king Nanadipota- 
varman, who had come out to meet him, took possession of the 
Pallava ruler’s musical instruments (named), banners, elephants, 
and pearls, and entered Kanci which he refrained from destroying; 
acquired great merit by granting heaps of gold to the Raja- 
simhesvara and other temples which Narasimhapotavarman II 
had caused to be built; and then having destroyed the Pandya, 
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Cola, Kerala, Kalabhra, and other kings, set up a pillar of 
victory on the shore of the southern ocean.*®® 

The temple of Rajasimhesvara mentioned above was, as 
pointed out by Dr. Fleet long ago, no other than the temple of the 
same name, also called Rajasimha Pallavesvara, constructed by 
Narasimhapotavarman II. *®® 

( fe ) The date Assigned to the Embassy 

The earliest date of Narasimhapotavarman II can be deter¬ 
mined by finding out the probable date of his defeat at the hands 
of Vikramaditya If, and by noting the last date of his predecessor, 
Parames'varman I. The date of Vikramaditya H's victory over his 
Pallava rival can be fixed by noting the order in which his 
conquests arc mentioned fn the Vakkaleri grant. In this record 
and in the PaUadakal stone inscriptions, particularly the former, 
two expeditions against Kanci are mentioned-one which was led by 
Vikramaditya II himself, and the other, by his son Kirttivarman I 
as yuvaraja. We are, therefore, justified in assigning the first war 
against Kanci to the early years of Vikramaditya, namely to A. D. 
733 - A. D. 735 which would be also the dates of Narasimhavar- 
man II. That the latter could be assigned to A. D. 733 will be 
evident when we note the date of his predecessor, Parames'varman 
I, Isvarapotaraya. Dr. Fleet assigned the latter Pallava ruler, who 
was the contemporary of the Early Western Calukya king Vikra¬ 
maditya I, to A. D. 655 - A. D. 680. *®^ Now Vikramaditya I 
(A. D. 655 - A. D. 680 ),*®® as is mentioned in the undated 
Haidarabad copper plate grant, conquered three kings, 
whom Dr. Fleet correctly identified with the Pallava rulers 
Narasimhavarman I, his son Mahendravarman II, and the 
latter’s son Parames'varman I. The victory which Vikra¬ 
maditya I thus won over the three Pallava kings, particularly 
over Parames'varman I, was not easy. Indeed, it was a protracted 
war in which the Pallava ruler first defeated Vikramaditya I only 
to be routed by the latter at the end. This ultimate victory of 
Vikramaditya I over Paramesvarman I is not mentioned in the 
former’s records but in those of his successors,*®® suggesting there¬ 
by that his signal success over the Pallava ruler was won towards 
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the end of Vikramaditya’s reign. Since the last known date of 
Vikramaditya I is A. D. 680, we would not be wrong in assuming 
that his victory over the Pallava king was won between A. D. 678 
and A. D. 680. 

The above could be verified by noting the victories mentioned 
in the records of his son and successor Vinayaditya Satyasraya 
{A. D. 681 - A. D. 696), who has already figured above as the 
first Indian ruler who sent an expedition to the distant land of 
Khmer (Cambodia), and who levied tribute from the island 
dwellers called the PSrasikas and those of Ceylon. The fact that 
in Vinayaditya’s records he is said to have arrested, at the com¬ 
mand of his father, the excessively exalted power of the three 
kings of Cola, Pandya, and Kerala, and of the Pallavas,®'® proves 
that we have to attribute the success in the second campaign in 
the reign of Vikramaditya I, to the latter’s son, the yuvaraja 
Vinayaditya. The age A. D. 655 - A. D. 680 would, therefore, 
be near about the age of their Pallava contemporary Parames- 
varman I. 

If we allot twenty five years to Paramesvarman I on cither 
side of A. D. 680, we arrive at the following dates for that ruler— 
A. D. 668 — A. D. 692. Since bis successor was Narasimha- 
varman 11, we may presume that the latter’s first regnal year was 
A. D. 692. If, as stated above, Vikramaditya II defeated Nara- 
simhavarman II in the early years of the former’s reign, say, 
in A. D. 733 — 734, it would mean that we have to assign an 
unusually long reign of about forty or forty-one years (A. D. 
692 — A. D. 733 ) to that Pallava ruler. Some times we come 
across long reigns in the history of western and southern India. 
If it is accepted that Narasimhavarman II reigned for about 
forty years, then. Professor Levi’s suggestion that we might have 
to carry the date of that Pallava ruler to about A. D. 700 would 
be correct, since it would fall within the long reign of that mo¬ 
narch. Likewise the date of the embassy A. D. 720 would come 
within the limits of his rejgn.^i^ 

Incidentally it may be remarked that the Chinese rendering 
of the name Che-li would have to be referred, not to Sri which 
would have been rendered into merely Chi or Che, but probably 
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to one of the birudas of that ruler noted above, Srinidhi, the first 
two syllables of which agree with Che-li, the last dhi being 
evidently omitted by the Chinese historians.^‘2 

( c ) The Causes of the Chinese Embassy 

We may now come to the causes which are said to have prompt¬ 
ed Srinidhi Narasimhapotavarman to seek the aid of the Chinese. 
Here it may be noted that the reign of that Pallava ruler was one 
of complete peace, and was marked by the construction of 
monuments one of which has figured above, and which will also 
be noticed below. It was also noted for its intense literary activity.-*^ 
There is no trace of any war or conflict in his reign. This fact is 
to be borne in mind in discussing the details of the embassy he is 
supposed to have sent to China. In the Chinese account it is 
stated that the following causes prompted him to seek the aid o 
the Chinese monarch:— (a) the need to chastise the Ta-chef 
(Arabs ); and ( b ) the need to punish the T’ou-po ( Tibetans ). 

The first question one may naturally ask is thi.s—If the whole 
reign of Narasimhavarman II was one of peace, when exactly did 
he think of war? There is no satisfactory answer to this question. 
The next question is—When and how did the Arabs come to the 
eastern coast of India, to the land of the Pallavas, so as to compel 
the Pallava ruler to seek the aid of ths Chinese? A few facts relat¬ 
ing to the Arabs given above may be repeated here. The Arabs 
certainly figure in the hi.story of India of this age but not in that 
of southern India. It was not Narasimhapotavarman II, who had 
to face the Arab danger but his contemporary, the Western 
Calukya monarch, Vikramaditya II. The Tajikas, as the Arabs 
were called, planned a formidable invasion of Gujarat in the reign 
of Vikramaditya II ( A. D. 733 - A. D. 747). They had already 
destroyed the Saindhava (the ruler of Sind ), Kachchhella ( pro¬ 
bably the ruler of Kachchh, Kutch, Surastra ) (king of Valabhi), 
Cavotaka (Capotaka, or Cavada), Maurya (king of North Konkan 
at Puri, modern Elephanta near Bombay), and Gurjara ( king of 
Bhroach ). And, then, as the record says, wishing to enter the 
Deccan with the desire of conquering all the southern kings, they 
came in the first instance to reduce the Navasarika country, i.e.. 
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the province of Lata ( southern Gujarat ). There, however, they 
were met with and conquered by the feudatory Calukya prince 
Avanijanasraya Pulikesin.*** Dr. Bhagavanlul Indraji dated this 
signal victory of the Calukya prince over the formidaole Arabs in 
A. D. 730.21® 

Certain important considerations follow from the above grea 
victory won by the Early Calukyas over the Arabs. They may be 
briefly summarized thus:— Firstly, the Arabs had desired to 
conquer all the southern regions. Secondly, with this objective 
they had conquered all the Indian powers on the western coast 
from Sind down to Navsari. Thirdly, they were crushed in a great 
battle in that region. And finally, this great event took place in 
A. D. 730. 

Now in the above record which clearly gives the route taken 
by the Arabs in their whirlwind conquests of the western regions 
of India, there is not the slightest reference to their having gone 
to the eastern coast of India, namely, to the land of the Pallavas 
of Kahci. If they were halted and cruslied in the Navasari region, 
they could never have gone in the direction of Kanci overland. 
The only way open to them was the western ocean which was far 
too circuitous; and there is no evidence to suggest that they ever 
contemplated the conquest of the Pallavas across the seas. These 
considerations, therefore, altogether eliminate the probability of 
the Arabs having gone to the eastern coast with a view to ravaging 
the territories of Narasimhavarman II. The first cause of the 
embassy relating to the alleged need of chastising the Arabs by 
that monarch, therefore, falls to the ground. 

We may now turn to the reference to the Tibetans. There is 
no doubt that, as discussed.above, the Tibetan menace had assum¬ 
ed large proportions on the northern frontier of India in the eighth 
century A. D. It has been shown already on the strength of the 
Chinese accounts themselves that, early in the eighth century A.D. 
the Tibetan king K’i-nush-si-lung had lost his life at the hands of 
the last paramount ruler of Magadha, Adityasena, in A.D. 703; 
and that this victory of the Later Gupta ruler over the Tibetan 
king had destroyed the last vestiges of the dream of the latter to 
encroach on the Indian territory. We have likewise seen that the 

D.31 
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assertion of the later Arab writers that the Bay of Bengal was 
called the sea of Tibet was altogether unfounded. If the Tibetan 
menace had thus been stopped in A. D. 703, and if the Bay of 
Bengal was never under the Tibetans, one fails to understand how 
they could have sailed down southwards to the eastern coast of 
the Pallava ruler, and thereby compelled him to seek the help of 
the Chinese monarch ! The Tibetan factor, in the Chinese account, 
therefore, has likewise to be abandoned as being unhistorical. 

( d ) The Work Done by the Indian Monarch 

The author of the Kieou T'ang Chou, while relating the events 
of the 9th month of k'ai-yuen which we presume was the equiva¬ 
lent of A. D. 721 ( since the 8th month was equal to A. D. 720 ), 
describes the construction of a temple by Narasimhapotavarman. 
We are informed that that Pallava ruler requested the Chinese 
Emperor to present him with an inscription which was to be used 
for the name of the temple, and which was to be placed on the 
front side of the temple. The Chinese Emperor sent him an 
inscription worded koei-hao-se ( which meant “ cause to return 
to virtue ” ); and the Pallava ruler on receiving it, placed it on 
the front side of the temple for the benefit of the Chinese. 

Let us now turn to the facts of Pallava history. As remarked 
above, Narsimhavarman II was a great builder of temples. He 
constructed the famous Rajasirahes'vara or Rajasimha-Pallaves'vara 
temple, also called Kailasanhtha temple, in Kanci itself. In 
addition to this he constructed the Airavatesvara temple also at 
Kanci, the shore temple near the sea at Mahabalipuram, and the 
Panamalai temple in the South Arcot district.^^^ Of these the 
most famous was, indeed, the Rajasimhesvara temple. 

The construction and dedication of this temple had nothing 
to do with a foreign ruler. It is incredible that its construction 
could ever be associated with the generosity of a Chinese monarch. 
And it was never meant for the edification of the Chinese. 
Epigraphic evidence corroborated by literary proof shows that the 
construction of this temple was entirely due to the devotion of 
Narasimhavarman II. The fact of his having been a devoted 

t 

worshipper of god Siva is given in the Periyapurdnam in the section 
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dealing with Pusalar NSyanar, The latter was a Brahman of 
TiruninravQr in the Tondainadu. He greatly desired to construct 
a temple not in stone but in thought. He mentally gathered the 
necessary building materials, hxed an auspicious day for commenc¬ 
ing the work, and mentally performed everything according to the 
Agamas. Finally, when everything was complete, he fixed a day 
for installing the deity in the temple of his thought. It was just on 
that day that the Pallava king Narasimhavarman 11, RS.jasimha, 

t 

himself wanted to consecrate the image of god Siva in the temple 
of Kailasanatha which he had constructed. But on the previous 
night the king had dre amt that god Siva had directed him to pos- 
pone the ceremony, because He said that He would at ihat 
moment be in the temple of Pus'alar N^yanar. On waking up the 
king went to TiruninravQr to do honour to such a great devotee 
but was surprised to find that the saint had constructed only a 
mental temple which was not visible to any mortal in the neigh¬ 
bourhood ! Pusalar was, of course, greatly overjoyed that god Siva 
had blessed him thus, and eventually went to Siva’s presence. The 
fact that the king was advised to postpone the consecration of the 

t 

image of Siva thus described in the Periyapuranam, is proved by 
one of the inscriptions in the Kailasanatha temple itself, which 
relates that Rajasimha heard a celestial voice,^^® evidently in regard 
to the incident mentioned above. In the light of the above facts, 
it would be nothing short of an historical blasphemy to associate 
the construction of the Saivite R§jasimha temple to the patronage 
of a Chinese Buddhist monarch ! We may, therefore, dismiss this 
point of the Chinese narrative as the product of unbridled imagi¬ 
nation of the Chinese historians, noting at the same time that 
modern scholars, who have blindly accepted it, have given 
evidence more of their credulity rather than of their critical sense. 

( e ) The Action Taken by the Chinese Monarch 

The causes which are attributed to the dispatch of the Indian 
embassy having been thus disposed of, let us now examine the 
action which the Chinese monarch is supposed to have taken in 
regard to the Indian embassy. This is in addition to the alleged 
dispatch of a tablet which the Pallava monarch is supposed to 
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have fixed on the front side of the temple. The Chinese accounts 
relate that the Chinese Emperor gave a name to the Indian army, 
presents to the ambassador from the Pallava ruler, and, finally, 
gave the latter a title as well. Of these we could agree to the 
presents having been given in the event of the embassy’s having 
been historical. As regards the name given to the Indian army, 
“ the Army which cherished Virtue, ” it appears as if this was a 
conventional method of dealing with an alleged foreign requets. 
Sir Henry Yule, following M. Julien, wrote thus about the events 
of the same age:—“ Between A. D. 713 and A. D. 731 repeated 
missions are reported from the different kingdoms of India, one 
of which begged aid against the Arabs and the Tibetans, and 
requested the Emperor to bestow an honorific title upon the Indian 
monarch’s army. The Emperor perhaps found this the most con¬ 
venient part of the petition to comply with, and decreed it the 
title of ‘ the Army which cherishes Virtue.' ” 

Here we have a reasonable explanation of an otherwise un¬ 
intelligible favour from the Chinese monarch. One of the missions 
referred to by Sir Henry Yule was evidently the same as the one 
which is alleged to have been dispatched by Narasimhavarman 11. 
The latter, according to the version of M. Julien, got nothing but 
a bare title for his army. Even in regard to this detail, we may 
entertain doubts as to whether a southern Indian monarch would 
have gone all the way to China to get a name for his army ! 
Moreover, are we to assume that that Pallava monarch desired to 
secure the above title from the Chinese ruler, because the former’s 
army was till that time wanting in or did not cherish virtue ? 
These considerations, therefore, prompt us to conclude that in 
this instance, as in the earlier ones relating to kings Candrapida 
and Lalitaditya of Kashmir who, as shown above, are alleged to 
have received patents of investiture from the Chinese monarch, 
the Chinese historians have given details which cannot stand a 
critical examination. 

An equally unintelligible statement is the one which states that 
in the 11th month, the title of king of southern India was con¬ 
ferred upon Sri Narasimhavarman by the Chinese Emperor. The 
questions that could be asked are whether that Pallava ruler was 
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ever in need of such a title; and whether he had become so 
degenerated as to receive a title which he had already possessed, 
and which required no sanction from a foreign monarch ? Indeed, 
the whole description of the embassy leaves the impression in our 
mind that Narasimhavarman II was a sort of an effeminate ruler, 
who begged of his royal Chinese counterpart all sorts of favours, 
and who humiliated himself in a number of ways in order to 
receive a title for himself, a name for his army, and a designation 
for the temple he had constructed ! It is enough to maintain that 
this is an altogether unjustifiable picture of the peace-loving, 
learned, and earnest south Indian monarch, who has left behind 
him sufficient evidence of his dignity, patriotism, and devotion 
to Hinduism in the many temples which he constructed and in the 
inscriptions which recorded his acts of public good. 

While we may dismiss the details relating to the causes of 
the embassy of the year A. D. 721, and the action taken by the 
Chinese Emperor, as being unhistorical, we may admit the 
possibility of an embassy having been sent by the PaJlava ruler to 
the Chinese monarch in the usual manner. The Chinese royal 
contenqiorary of Narasimhavarman II was the T’ang Emperor 
Ming-Ti {A. D. 712-A. D. 756 who has already figured 
above. The wars against the Tibetans in the reign of that 
monarch have already been described above. We have likewise 
seen the part played by the Arabs in the history of that age. 
There was nothing improbable, therefore, in the Chinese historians 
having pressed into the contemporary picture these two peoples, 
while dealing with an embassy which the south Indian monarch 
might have sent to Emperor Ming-Ti purely as a mission of 
mutual goodwill. But, we may repeat, all the details relating to 
the title of the king, etc., discussed above, as given in the descrip¬ 
tion of the embassy, have no basis in history. To accept the 
historicity of these details without critically examining them, as 
some scholars have done, would be to accept fiction for fact.®“ 

An objection to the above conclusion may be disposed of 
here. It may be argued, as Professors Chavannes and Levi have 
done,2*2 that Narasimhavarman II might have sent as his ambas¬ 
sador the Buddhist scholar Vajrabodhi, who will be mentioned 
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later on in connection with the pilgrim ambassadors in Appendix 
A below. This statement might be supported by the fact that in 
the Chinese work called Smg - kao - seng - chuan , as mentioned by 
Professor Watters, “the great Buddhist Vajrabodhi, who came to 
China in A. D. 719, is described as a native of Malaya country 
adjoining Mount Potalaka, the palace of Kuan-yin, his father 
being the preceptor of the king of Kanci.” Apart from the fact 
that the identification of both the Malaya country and Mount 
Potalaka, as given in the above account, is as yet an unsettled 
problem,^** it may be doubted whether we have to accept the 
statement that the king of Kanci was in about A.D. 719 a Buddhist, 
and that his preceptor, the father of Vajrabodhi, was necessarily 
a Buddhist. Granting that the latter was a Buddhist, he cannot 
be supposed to have been the preceptor of king Narasimha- 
varman 11 on the following groundsThe year A. D. 719, no 
doubt, falls within the reign of Narasimhavarman II. We have to 
assume that Vajrabodhi was a native also of Kanci, since his 
father is said to have been the preceptor of the king of Kanci. 
But this assumption is invalidated by the statement of the author 
of the Sung-kao~seng-chuan that Vajrabodhi was a native of the 
Malaya country. Whether the Malaya country could be equated 
with the southern peninsula, as is supposed by Professor Watters,**® 
is another point. It certainly cannot be identified with Kanci 
and its neighbourhood.**®* Therefore, to associate Vajrabodhi 
with Kanci because of its having been his birth-place, is not 
correct. 

Further, the faith professed by king Narasimhavarman II 
completely violates any assumption that he was a Buddhist. We 
have mentioned above that he constructed many temples in Kanci, 
Mah^balipuram, and Panamalai in the South Arcot district. These 
temples were definitely Saivite, and not dedicated to Buddha. 
Further, the birudas of that ruler definitely point to his strong 
Saivite belief. Among his many titles were the following:— He 
whose refuge is Tsana; the devotee of Devadeva; the devotee of 
Sankara; the devotee of Isvara; the lover of the Agamas, etc.**® We 
cannot conceive of a staunch Saivite like Narasimhavarman II 
having a Buddhist as his religious teacher. The idea of associating 
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that monarch with Buddhism has, therefore, to be abandoned on 
the strength of the inscriptional and literary evidence cited above. 
Buddhism, we may note by the way, had already decayed in the 
days of Mahendravarman I (A. D. circa 600 - A, D. 630 
although, as we shall see presently, Yijan Chwang will mention a 
Buddhist vihara to the south of Kanci, which was the meeting 
place of learned men. Buddhism in Yuan Chwang’s days was 
evidently not confined to the city of Kafici. There is no evidence 
to show that in the eighth century A. D., it had progressed to 
such an extent as lo count a Pallava ruler among its devotees. 

There is an embassy mentioned by M. Pauthier which cannot 
be identified. That French Sinologist relates that an embassy 
from southern India sent by Po-lo-hoa visited China in the reign 
of the Emperor Chi-Tsung ( A. D. 954 - A. D. 960 This 

Chinese ruler was of the Later Chou dynasty. During his reign, 
the Chinese Empire was decaying. He won several victories 
in the south, and established his power on the banks of the 
Great River. Just when he was drawing up a scheme for 
the expulsion of the Tartars, he died having reigned for only 
six years.*** No details are available about the southern 
Indian ruler called Po-lo-hoa. It cannot be made out 
whether we have to refer that name to BhQtuga, the Ganga king, 
or to Barapa, the Calukya general, the latter of whom established 
himself in South Gujarat. The Ganga king Bhutuga, also called 
Satyavakya Kongunivarmma Permmadi Bhutuga, or BhQtayya, 
who had killed rather treacherously Racamalla, and for whom we 
have the dates A. D. 911 - A. D. 950, may be assigned to the age 
of the above embassy.**® There is, no doubt, that he adopted the 
sovereign title of Maharajadhiraja, and that he was probably semi¬ 
independent, although he acknowledged the paramount power of 
the Rastrakuta monarch, Krsna III, on whose behalf he had killed 
king Racamalla.**^ But it cannot be made out whether he was so 
powerful as to send an embassy to China, when his suzerain ruler 
was still reigning. Likewise we are unable to determine whether 
General Barapa (A. D. 973 - A. D. 997) could be associated with 
this embassy.*®* Moreover, his age does not favour such an as¬ 
sumption, although his name sounds something like its Chinese 
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equivalent. Barring these two Indian kings, it is difficult to find 
among the southern Indian kings any one whose name approaches 
the Chinese name Po-lo-hoa. 

For the next two hundred years we do not hear of any embassy 
to China from southern India, although, as we shall see in 
Appendix A below, Indian pilgrim ambassadors continued to 
visit China. It is only in the eleventh century A. D., that there will 
figure three embassies which deserve to be studied in detail. This 
is necessary because in spite of the cautious opinion of Sir Henry 
Y’ule cited above, some Indian scholars have erroneously main¬ 
tained the view that they were all dispatched from southern India. 
The main source of information on this subject is the Chinese 
historian Chau Ju-Kua, who mentions them in his Chu-Jan-cliili. 
Since the details given by Chau Ju-Kua are extemely important in 
arriving at reasonable conclusions, it is necessary that the entire 
passage in that work as translated by Dr. Hirth be given. 

Chau Ju-Kua after describing a province of India called by 
him Ma-lo-hua, which Dr. Hirth had identified with Malwa, 
deals with a country called by him Chu-li-en. He describes it 
thus :—The country of Chu-Ii-cii is the southern India of the 
Western Heaven. In the east it ( /. e., the capital or chief city ) 
is five // distant from the sea; in the west you go to western 
India ( Hsi T’ien-chu ), 1,500 / ; in the south you go to Lo-lan, 
2,500 //; in the north you go to Tun-T’icn 3000 //. This country 
has not, from the olden times, carried on trade with us. By 
water you reach Chinchew in about 411, 400 or more //. If you 
wish to go to this county, then, you must change boat in Ku-lin 
( Coilom ), and thence travel there; some say that from ( or, by 
way of ) the country of P’u-kan ( Pagan ), you can also go there. 
In this country there is a city with sevenfold walls, the walls being 
as high as seven Chinese feet, and extending twelve // from north 
to south, and seven // from east to west; the different walls are 
a hundred paces distant from each other. Four of these walls are 
built of brickwork, two of rnud, and the one in the centre, of 
wood, and there are flowers, fruit trees, and other trees planted 
( on them ). The first and second walls enclose dwellings of the 
people—they are surrounded by small ditches; the third and 
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fourth walls are for the dwellings of court oflScers; the fifth wall 
is for the dwelling of !he king’s four sons; within the sixth wall 
are the Buddhist ( ) monasteries where the various priests 

dwell; and the sevei th wall encloses over four hundred buildings 
forming the royal p: laces where the king lives. 

There are in a thirty-two divisions {pu-lo, possibly pura, 
cities ): of these t' elve are in the west, ( namely 47 characters 
which may represent “ streets, ” “ divisions, ” or “ cities ”); 
eight are in the south, ( namely 38 characters); twelve are in the 
north, ( namely 44 characters ). 

When any one among the people is guilty of an offence, one 
of the court ministers punishes him; if the offences are light, 
the culprit is tied to a wooden frame and given fifty, or 
seventy or upto a hundred blows with a stick; heavy crimes are 
visited by decapitation or by the culprit’s being trampled upon by 
elephants. 

At state banquets the king salaams with his court ministers at 
the palace steps, and the whole company then engages in instru¬ 
mental music, hymns, and pantomincs; he eats meat, though he 
takes no wine; and by the native custom dresses in cotton and 
eats flour cakes; for bistable and escort he employs fully ten 
thousand female attendants, three thousand of whom are in 
waiting every day in rotation. 

When contracting marriage, one first sends a female go-bet¬ 
ween with a gold and silver finger ring to the bride’s house. Three 
days afterwards there is a meeting of the bridegroom’s class to 
decide on the amount of land, or cattle, or betel nuts, or wine, 
and the like, to be given as marriage gifts; and the bride’s family 
sends the gold or silver finger ring, yueh-no cloth ( of Baghdad 
manufacture), and the brocaded clothing worn by the bride to 
their (intended ) son-in-law. In case the man should wish to with¬ 
draw from the engagement, he will not dare to reclaim the mar¬ 
riage gifts; but if the girl should reject the man, then she will 
make double compensation for it. 

Since the taxes and duties of the kingdom are numerous and 
heavy, travelling merchants rarely go thither. This country is at 

war with the countries of the Western Heaven. The Government 
D.32 
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possesses 60,000 war elephants, all seven or eight Chinese feet in 
height; when fighting, they set houses on the back of these ele¬ 
phants, and the houses are full of soldiers, who shoot with arrows 
at long range, and fight with spears at close quarters. When they 
are victorious, their elephants are also granted honorary names to 
signalize their merit. 

The inhabitants are hot-tempered and reckless of life; nay, 
in the presence of the king they will fight man to man with 
swords, and die without regret. Father and son, elder and younger 
brothers, will have their meals cooked in separate kettles and 
served on separate dishes; yet they are deeply alive to family 
duty. 

The following articles are produced in the country: pearls, 
ivory, corals, transparent glass { po-li ), betel nuts, cardamoms, 
opaque glass ( liu-Ii ), dyed silk cloth, and cotton cloth. Of 
quadrupeds, they have goats and oxen; of birds, pheasants and 
parrots; of fruits, the yu-kan ( a kind of mango: spouias amara); 
the t'ieng-lo ( some kind of epidendrum, or rattan ), dates, cocoa- 
nuts, the kan-lo, the k'tm-lun plum, and the jack fruit; of flowers, 
the white jessamine (18 characters, some of which represent 
probably Indian, if not Persian, or Arabic sounds ); of grain, green 
and black beans, wlieat, and paddy; and the bamboo is indigenous 
there. 

In former days they have not sent tribute to our court but in 
the eighth year of the period of Ta-Chung and Hsiang-fu ( A. D. 
1015 ), the chief of the country sent an embassy with pearls and 
the like articles as tribute. The interpreters in translating their 
speech, said that they wished to evince the respect of the 
distant people for ( Chinese ) civilization. They were ordered by 
Imperial decree to remain in waiting at the side gate of the palace 
and be entertained by a repast by the Associates in the College of 
Court Annalists. By Imperial favour they were ranked with the 
envoys from Kuei-tzu ( Ku-tse in Eastern Turkestan). It just 
happened to be the Emperor’s birth day, and the envoys had a 
fine opportunity to witness the congratulations in the Sacred En¬ 
closure. In the tenth year of Hsi-ning ( A. D. 1077 ), they sent 
further tribute of local produce. The Emperor Sheh-Tsung sent 
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an officer of the Inner Department ( a Chamberlain, neih-shih) to 
bid them welcome.®®® 

In a note on the date A. D. 1077, Dr. Hirth wrote that this 
embassy is the one mentioned in the Sung-shih on page 490.®®* In 
this context Dr. Hirth wrote also thus:—In the Sung-shih the 
names of two kings are mentioned who sent embassies with tribute 
from this country ( i. e., of Chu-licn which Dr. Hirth describes in 
a long note ) to China, viz., in A. D. 1033 Shih-li-lo-Ch’a-yin-to- 
lo-chu-lo, which may stand for Sri Raja Indra Cola ( or Andhra 
Cola ); and, again in A. D. 1077, Ti-wa-ka-lo, which may stand’ 
for Deva Kala or Deva Kara. The last named king made a good 
bargain with his colleague on the dragon throne, since the em¬ 
bassy, consisting of 72 men, was given 81,800 strings of copper 
cash, i. e., about as many dollars in return for the articles of 
tribute, comprising glassware, camphor, brocades ( called 
kimhwa ). rhinoceros’ horns, ivory, incense, rose-water, putchuck, 
asafoetida, borax, cloves, etc. 

Dr. Hirth’s comments on this embassy are interesting. “ This 
so-called embassy was probably, like most of the missions to the 
court of China, nothing better than a trading expedition on joint 
account, the 72 ambassadors being the share-holders, or their 
super cargoes. It appears that the relations between China and 
Orissa were not resumed after this expedition, and it is very likely 
that Chau Ju-Kua’s chapter on Chu-licn is derived from the 
account of one of the travellers having reached China during the 
rule of the Kesari dynasty. Such an account would not probably 
have been placed on record by one of our author’s predecessors 
in the office of Shih-po, or Superintendent of Trade, at Ch’iian- 
chou.” ®®® 

Dr. Hirth following Dr. Lassen undoubtedly gave us in the 
above long note the clue to the identification of the country of the 
Indian ruler, who sent an embassy in A. D. 1015, and, again, in 
A. D. 1077, although, as will be seen below, he has with some 
hesitation identified, or attempted to identify, following Sir Henry 
Yule, Chu-lien with the Cola country, and has thereby led some 
scholars to imagine that the three embassies mentioned above, 
namely, the one sent in A. D. 1015, the second in A. D. 1033, and 
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the third in A. D. 1077, have all to be attributed to the Cola 
kings of southern India. 

One of the earliest western scholars to postulate the theory 
that Chu-lien was Cola was the French savant M. Deguignes. 
Professor Watters repeats this error which has been echoed by 
Indian scholars in our own days.”* Dr. Hirth’s indecision in 
regard to the identification of Chu-lien, inspite of his having given 
us the correct due in the long note cited above, is evident when 
he writes that “ Chu-lien may be a Chinese corruption of the 
name Chola.” He then refers to Yule, Anglo-Indian Olossary.^^’’ 
This identification on the part of Dr. Hirth taken together with 
his interpretation of the Chinese name Shih-li-lo-Ch’a-yin-to-lo- 
chu-lo as Sri Raja Indra Cola or Andhra Cola, has only served 
to add to the confusion in the mind of some Indian scholars who, 
perenially obsessed with the Cola influence which they imagine to 
have permeated the whole land, have referred all the three 
embassies to the Cola rulers ! Such an identification is altogether 
unhistorical and erroneous, as will be proved by the following 
considerations. 

Chau Yu-Kua’s account of the two embassies may be analys¬ 
ed under the following heads;— ( 1 ) The location of the country 
called Chu-lien; ( 2 ) the connotation of the terra southern India 
as understood by the Chinese historians; ( 3) the location of 
the capital of Chu-lien; ( 4 ) the previous embassies from the 
country of Chu-lien to China; ( 5 ) the description of its capital 
city; ( 6 ) the description of justice; ( 7 ) the nature of taxation, 
etc.; ( 8 ) the number of the king’s ministers; ( 9 ) the king’s 

campaigns; ( 10 ) his army with special reference to the war ele¬ 
phants ; ( 11 ) the nature of the people; and (12) the products 

of the country. 


(1) The Location of the Country 

The description of Chu-lien as given by Chau Ju-Kua, or 
Chu-lya, as given by other Chinese authors, does not warrant its 
identification with the Cola country. Chau Ju-Kua mentions 
Chu-lien immediately after Ma-lo-hua or Malwa. This does not 
help us to locate exactly Chu-lien so much as its location given 
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by Shaman Hwui Li in the latter’s life of Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan 
Chwang), While describing the sojourn of his hero, Yiian 
Chwang, in the eastern parts of India, Shaman Hwui Li writes 
thus:—Yuan Chwang reached southern Kosala. From there 
going 900 // south-eastwards he passed through a great forest and 
came to the kingdom of Andhra. From here going about 1,000 
// to the south he came to the kingdom of Dhanakataka. Going 
from this kingdom about 1,000//to the south, became to the 
kingdom of Chu-lya. Going south from this kingdom, the famous 
Chinese pilgrim passed through a great forest some 1,500 or 1,600 
//; he came to the kingdom of Dravida, the chief capital of which 
was Kancipura.-®® 

Shaman Hwui Li’s account may be compared with what 
Yiian Chwang himself has got to say about the countries through 
which he travelled . From Tamralipti Yiian Chwang journeyed 
north-east for over 700 li to the Kie ( ka )-lo-na-su-fa-la-na 
( Kariiasuvarna ) country. From Karnasuvarna he travelled south¬ 
west about 700 li to the Wu-T’u ( Ota ) country which was no 
other than Odra or Orissa. He next sojourned to Kung-yii ( Gu 
or Ya )-t’o after travelling for over 1,200 li south-westwards from 
Odra. This is supposed to have been the district around the 
Chilka lake somewhere between Cuttack and Aska. He next came 
to Kalinga which was 1,400 or 1,500 li distant south-westwards 
from Kung-yii-t’o. From here he reached southern Kosala 
travelling north-westwards for over 1,800 //. He then travelled 
south for over 900 li to the An-to-lo or Andhra country. From 
Andhra he came to Dhitnyakataka ( T’6-na-ka-che-ka ) over a 
distance of 1,000 //southwards. From Dhanyakataka, Yiian 
Chwang proceeded south-westwards over 1,000 li to Chu-li-ya 
from where he travelled for 1,500 li to 1,600 li southwards to 
the Tu-lo-p’i-t’u ) Dravida ) country, the capital of which was 
Kan-chih-pu-lo ( Kahcipura ).®®® 

Even without any further elucidation on our part, it must 
have been evident to the reader from the testimony of Yiian 
Chwang that Chu-lien could never have been the same as the 
Cola country which he distinctly calls Dravida. In the detailed 
description given Yuan Chwang, Chu-lien is located after Dhanya- 
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kataka and before Dravida, thereby proving beyond doubt that 
in the seventh century A. D., when Yuan Chwang visited India 
(A. D. 645 ), the Chinese were aware not only of the location of 
Chu-lien but also of Dravida or the land of the Colas. Since the 
country of Chu-lien layabout 1,500 or 1,600 li distant northwards 
from Dravida, any attempt to identify Chu-lien with Cola is 
untenable. If Chu-lien was thus to the north of Dravida in the 
days of Yiian Chwang in the seventh century A.D., it could never 
have been located in the south and confouded with the Cola or 
Dravida country in the later days of Chau Ju-Kua. 

( 2 ) The Connotation or the Term Southern India 

In this connection it is worth while to remember the rather 
hazy idea of southern India which the Chinese historians had in 
their mind, and which we have already mentioned in previous 
contexts. While in a broad sense they meant by the term southern 
India the southern peninsula bounded by the Great Sea or the Bay 
of Bengal, they sometimes included under it that part of western 
India which was ruled over by the Early Western Calukyas, as we 
have seen while discussing the events in the reign of the Early 
Western Calukya king, Vinayaditya Satyasraya. It would be, there¬ 
fore, erroneous to maintain that when Chau Ju-Kua described 
the country of Chu-lien as southern India, he meant exclusively 
the southern peninsula connoted by the term Cola country. 

That our assumption is correct will be further evident when 
we note what that Chinese historian has to say about the routes 
to this country from the ports of China. The traveller from 
China had to change boat in Ku-lin or Coilom, thence travel 
either overland or by way of Pegu.^'^® Evidently this route was 
not the one which the travellers took when they wanted to go to 
southern India proper. The southern peninsula was reached either 
directly or from Ceylon from the ports of the Malaya Archipelago. 
Thus, for instance, when I-Tsing (A. D. 671-672 ) wanted to 
come to India, he took a ship at Canton, and proceeded by the 
southern sea route to India by way of Condore to Srlbhoja 
( Palembang in Sumatra ). From thence the traveller came to 
Quedah, and thence to Negapatam or Ceylon, or by the land 
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route to Arakan and the coast of Burma to Tamralipti.*" We 
may recall here the description of the sea route from the southern 
provinces of China to eastern India given above in this work. 
Chau Ju-Kua’s description of Chu-lien points essentially to a 
route that connected the coast of Orissa, and not that of the 
Cola country, with the ports of southern China. 

( 3 ) The Location of the Capital 

What further demolishes the views that Chu-lien was the 
Cola country is the detailed description of the capital as given by 
Chau Ju-Kua. He locates it in the east of the kingdom, five // 
distant from the sea. In the west one went from there to western 
India ( Hsi T’ien-chu This location of the capital of Chu-lien 
cannot be made to agree with the capital of the Colas, whose 
kingdom lay on the east of the southern peninsula, from the 
northern boundary of the Pandya kingdom up to the river 
Palaru.^'*® When they ousted the Pallavas sometime in the seventh 
or eighth century A. D., the territory ot the latter passed into the 
hands of the Colas. The land of the Pallavas was called Tondai- 
mandalam, or Tundaka, or Tundira, with its capital at Kanci. 
The country of Tondaimandala was also called the Dravida 
country.®^* When Yijan Chwang visited this land, it seems to 
have already passed under the control of the Colas. We are, 
therefore, justified in assuming that the Dravida country which he 
saw was no other than the Cola land itself. The country of 
Dravida or Cola cannot by any means be made to agree with that 
called Chu-lien without violating the facts of history. We shall 
mention presently their earlier and more famous capitals. 

(4) On the previous embassies and trade from this land 

TO China 

Chau Ju-Kua explicitly states on two different occasions that 
Chu-lien did not have any dealings with China before the time 
described by him. “The country has not, from olden times, 
carried on trade with us.” Later on he affirms thus:—“ In former 
times they have not sent tribute to our court.This can¬ 
not be said of the southern Tamil land comprising the Cola 
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country which, as we have seen already in chapter III above, had 
commercial and diplomatic relations with the Chinese in the sixth 

t 

century A. D. in the days of king Senguttuvan. 

Chau Ju-Kua’s statement that there was no contact between 
this part of India and China in the ages previous to the one which 
be describes, is only partially correct, since there was an embassy 
sent from this region, although not from this particular kingdom, 
to China in the last years of the eighth century ( A. D. 795 )• 
This embassy should have been dealt with by us here in the strict 
chronological sequence, previous to the one under discussion. 
But for the sake of the continuity of the subject, we shall continue 
with the major topic of the confusion made by scholars between 
Chu-lien and Cola, and then revert to this earlier embassy of 
A. D. 795 after describing which we shall continue with the fur¬ 
ther elucidation of the contact between Chu-lien and China. 

( 5 ) Description of the capital city 

Chau Ju-Kua's detailed description of the extensive capital 
of Chu-lien leaves no doubt in our mind that he was describing 
not the well known capital Kahci of the Colas but an altogether 
different city. It lay in the east of the kingdom, and was five // 
distant from the sea. It had seven walls each seven Chinese 
feet high. From the description of the length of the walls, it 
appears as if this city was rectangular in shape. From north to 
south the wall was twelve // in length; while from east to west, it 
was seven //. The walls were at a distance of 120 paces from each 
other. Four of these walls were built of brick work, two of mud 
and the one in the centre of wood. The first and second walls 
enclosed the dwellings of the people. These walls were surrounded 
by small ditches. The third and fourth walls enclosed the dwellings 
of the court olficers; the fifth, the dwellings of the four sons of 
the king; and the sixth, the royal apartments. The capital had 
thirty-two divisions.*^® 

The above description of the capital of Chu-lien cannot be 
made to agree with any of the capitals of the Cola kingdom. 
The Colas had three principal and one provincial capital. The 
former were Puhar, Tanjore itself, and Uraiyur; while the provin- 
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dal capital was Kanci. A later capital of the Colas was Gangapuri. 
Of these the earliest was Puhar in the Tanjore district, which was 
said to have been the capital of the great Karikala Cola, whose 
date and achievements have been discussed in the preceding work 
on India's Diplomatic Relations with the Puhar was also 

known as KaverippDmpattinam, or Kaveripatlinam. In the Silap- 
padikaram. Canto V, we have a picturesque description of Puhar 
which had harbours, warehouses near the harbours, houses with 
terraces, quarters for foreigners who were called Yavanas, streets 
with hawkers selling goods of various types, and quarters where 
washermen, wine-sellers, mutton-vendors, grain-dealers, sculptors, 
etc., lived. In another part of the city were the king’s street, the 
car street, the bazar street, the broad highway, the Brahman 
street, the strees, of the physicians, astrologers, agriculturists, and 
experts in diamond cutting and in gems, and separate streets w'here 
low people like the Magadhas, prostitutes, etc., lived. In an 
extensive open space on the outskirts of the city lived the cavalry¬ 
men, elephant warriors, charioteers, and infantrymen. This region 
was further celebrated by the pre.sencc of highly renowned great 
men. It went by the name ofThe central part of 
the city between the two divisions called Maruvurupdkkam and 
Pattinippakam was open; and it looked like a battle field, where 
armies of two great monarchs could meet. Underneath the dense 
rows of trees were planted permanent booths and stalls. That was 
the market place or ndlangadi, (lit. day-market), where the din and 
bustle of the sellers and buyers could be heard throughout the 
day.*<» 

The description of the main divisions of the earliest Cola 
capital, Puhar, given above is by itself enough to disprove that it 
had anything to do with the capital of Chu-lien described by 
Chau Ju-Kua. Indeed, on one single point we could definitely 
maintain that Chau Ju-Kua did not have any Cola capital in his 
mind, when he described the capital of Chu-lien. The latter had 
thirty-two divisions, while Pahhr had only three divisions in it.®^* 

It may be argued that Tanjore itself, which figures as 
TanjhvOru in early Tamil records, was perhaps meant by Chau 

Ju-Kua. This argument is untenable, because, although the 
D.33 
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history of Tanjore in the first quarter of the eleventh century 
( A. D. 1010 ) is not traceable, yet what details about it are 
available do not enable us to identify it with the capital of Chu- 
Jien. Tanjore had a fort wall and a deep moat, a number of 
palaces inside and outside the city, with the residences of palace 
servants divided into velams, a large number of streets and 
possibly an inner city and an outer city. Two of its main streets 
ran east to w'est. But for these details, the description of Tafija- 
vuru, especially during and after the days of king Rajaraja’s 
reign, is like any other Hindu capital of the south.®*® It cannot 
be made to agree with the description of the capital of Chu-lien, 
as given by Chau Ju-Kua. 

We may now turn to the third main capital of the Colas^ 
Uraiyur in the Tiruchchirapajji ( Trichinopoly) district. Uraiyur 
also figures in the Tamil classics. There is reason to believe that 
it was already a capital of the Colas even when Puhar was their 
recognized capital. This explains why when Piihar was destroyed 
by the erosion of the sea, Uraiyur ( Sanskrit, IJragapuram ) once 
again rose into prominence as the chief city of the Colas.®“ But 
unfortunately no details about liraiyur are available in the 
S ilappad ikdram. 

The provincial capital of the Colas was Kahci which, as 
narrated above, they had acquired from the Pallavas. Tradition 
as embodied in the Manimekhalai .seems to imply that Kanci was 
under Ilam-Killi, the younger brother of Nedumudu-Killi of 
Puhar.®*® As in the case of Uraiyur, we have no details about 
this famous city in contemporary records,®*® although we have 
some sketches of Kanci in the narratives of Shaman Hwui Li and 
of Yuan Chwang. The former states that the city of Kancipura 
was situated on the mouth ( bay ) of the southern sea of India, 
looking towards the kingdom of Simhala ( Ceylon ), distant from 
it by a three days’ voyage.®** This statement of the Shaman is, 
again, by itself enough to demolish the theory that the capital of 
Chu-lien was the same as the capital of the Cola kingdom. The 
location of Kanci and that of the capital of Chu-lien are quite 
different. 

Yiian Chwhng also mentions Kancipura, thus:—That it was 
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the capital of Ta-lo-p’i-t'u l Dravida ), and was about thirty // in 
circuit.®'*’ Neither of these Chinese writers has anything further 
to say about Kahci; there is no reference to the seven walls, the 
dwelling houses of the rich and the poor, and other details which, 

if they had existed at Kanci, would not have escaped the notice 
of Yiian Chwang, who was a very close observer of details. He 

mentions a large monastery to the south of Kanci, which was the 
rendezvous of the most eminent men of the city.®'’*® This detail is 
missing in the account of Chau Ju-Kua, thereby suggesting that 
the latter never had Kanci in his mind when he described the 
capital of Chu-lien. 

Further, the description of the capital of Chu-lya as given 
by Yiian Chwang, which was no other than Chu-lien of Chau 
Ju-Kua, makes it clear that that city was quite different from 
Kanci. Whereas in regard to the latter, as noted above, he says 
it was above thirty // in extent, the capital of Chu-lya was 
above ten // in circuit. Yiian Chwang also relates in connection 
with the capital of Chu-lya that its Buddhist monasteries were in 
ruins; and that only some of them had brethren, while there w’ere 
.several tens of Deva ( Hindu ) temples and numerous Digambara 
Jains.®” But the same Chinese pilgrim, as seen just above, 
speaks of a large monastery south of Kahci, which was the centre 
of eminent people. 

It may be argued that the description of the capital of Chu- 
lya as given by Yiian Chwang refers to the seventh century 
A. D., while that given by Chau Ju-Kua obviously refers to about 
the beginning of the thirteenth century; and that, therefore, it is 
not possible to accept Yiian Chwang’s evidence as being applicable 
to the capital mentioned by Chau Ju-Kua. Making allowance for 
all considerations, the fact remains that in the seventh-century, 
Kahci did not possess the main attributes of a seven walled city 
with its thirty-two divisions inside it, which the capital mentioned 
by Chau Ju-Kua possessed. 

That kahci like any other fortress-capital had ramparts is 
evident from the fact that in the Aihole inscription, Pulikesin II 
is said to have attacked and compelled Mahendravarman I to 
take refuge behind the ramparts of Kahci.®*® This docs not enable 
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US to postulate any theory that Kanci had seven walls inside it; 
and that it could be equated with the capital of Chu-licn mention¬ 
ed by Chau Ju-Kua. There is another detail in the later Calukyan 
records which helps us to maintain the above view. Whereas the 
walls of the capital of Chu-lien were seven Chinese feet high, 
those of the Kanci fortress were insurmountable and hard to 
be broken, its moat being large and difficut to be crossed. These 
details are given in the Haidarabad.grant which relates that Puli- 
kesin ll’s son and successor Vikramaditya conquered successively 
the Pallava rulers, and captured Kanci, whose huge walls and moat 
were of the dimensions mentioned just above.-"*' These details 
only help us to substantiate the statement made above that the 
capital of Chu-lien was not the same as that of the Cola 
kingdom. 


( 6 ) The description or Justice 

Chau Ju-Kua would make us believe that in Chu-lien justice 
was meted out by one of the four ministers; that for liglit crimes 
epheunishments were fifty to one hundred lashes with a stick: 
that more heinous crimes were punished with decapitation or 
death under the feet of elephants.-*" We cannot imagine the 
prevalence of such a severe course of justice in the Cola dominion 
where, even from the earliest times, it was administered by persons 
well versed in the legal codes. It is true that we have no detailed 
account of the dispensation of justice under the Colas; but it 
would not be wrong to maintain that the high standards of justice 
which are described, for instance, in such early works like the 
Silappadikaram and the Kiiral, were scrupulously maintained in 
the Cola land even in the later periods of Cola history. If this 
supposition is accepted, it would mean that the Colas had 
magistrates, who were normally of the priestly class, and who 
sat in their halls of justice ( arakkalam ); that they were well 
versed in the dharmasustras; that there were jails and jail 
superintendents; and that there was even a periodical release of 
prisoners. At any rate the administration of justice during any 
period of Cola history cannot be compared with that prevalent in 
Chu-lien 
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(7) Taxation 

Chau Ju-Kua writes that the taxes and duties of the Chu-lien 
kingdom were both heavy and numerous; and that, therefore, 
travelling merchants, by which term he obviously meant peripatetic 
merchants from the other parts of India and perhaps foreign 
merchants as well, rarely visited Chu-licn.‘"“ Here again we may 
observe that this item of taxation affords a contrast with the 
details of taxation in the Cola Empire as given in the inscriptions. 
Although a satisfactory explanation of many terms relating to 
taxation under the Colas is not forthcoming, yet it appears that, 
unlike the system of taxation in Chu-lien, that in the Cola 
Empire was, on the whole, more rational. It is true that under 
the Colas too, it was spread over a number of articles, and, in 
some instances, rather heavy, but the system of remissions and 
commutations counter-balanced the hardships in some spheres of 
taxation. These remissions and commutations are missing in the 
Chu-lien system of taxation. 

( 8 ) The number of king's ministers 

According to Chau Ju-Kua, the king of Chu-lien had only 
four ministers."*^ In the Cola administrative machinery, there 
were many ministers and privy councillors {raliasyudikaras).'-''^ 
Although contemporary evidence is not forthcoming in regard to 
the exact number of ministers around a Cola monarch, yet a later 
work like the Pini'alandai which, no doubt, embodied much of 
the earlier tradition, relates that a Tamil king was surrounded by 
eighteen different kinds of officials, who helped him in his admi¬ 
nistration. These included the five constituents of the royal 
council, I'/r., the mantrin or minister, the purohita or priest, the 
sendpati or commander-in-chief, the duta or envoy, and the edra 
or messenger-spy; the group of eight officials comprising the 
Superintendent of Accounts, the Head of the Executive, the Chief 
of the Treasury, the Chamberlain, the Representatives of the 
Citizens, the Commander, the elephant warriors, and horse 
warriors; and another group made up of intimate friends, Brah¬ 
mans, cooks, and astrologers.?®* On this point, too, there is 
only a complete contrast with the details given by Chau Ju-Kua. 
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( 9 ) The king’s campaigns 

Chau Ju-Kiia relates that “ This country ( of Chu-Iien ) is at 
war with the countries of the Western Heaven. By the latter 
term (Western Heaven ) we are to assume that Chau Ju-Kua 
referred to the regions lying to the west of Chu-lien. That this 
assumption of ours is correct is proved by the fact that im¬ 
mediately after giving the location of Chu-lien, Chau Ju.Kua, as 
remarked above, stated that “ In the west you go to western 
India. ” Accepting this standard, we find that we cannot con¬ 
sider the Cola kingdom as being either the “ southern India of the 
Western Heaven ”, or as enabling a traveller to go to western 
India from the Cola country due westwards. We have to conceive 
of a region which, while being not in northern India, was at the 
same time more to the south and yet not distant from western 
India, and which enabled a traveller lo go to that part of the 
country directly from Chu-lien. The Cola kingdom was in the 
eastern pari of the extreme south of the peninsula, and cannot 
by any means be considered as being near to western India. The 
term Western Heaven, therefore, seems to refer to those parts of 
western India which coiiid be ajjproached from Chu-lien w'cst - 
wards. The province, which we shall identify below with Chu- 
licn, entirely fulfils these considerations. 

That the term Western Heaven cannot be applied to the south, 
particularly to the region of the Colas, will again be evident 
when we shall follow the campaigns of the most well known of 
the Cola monarchs. The three famous Cola kings whose con¬ 
quests have earned for them a high place among Indian monarchs, 
and whose reigns fall within this particular period of our study, 
are Raja raja I ( A. D. 985 - A. D. 1012 ), his son and successor 
Rajendra Coja I ( A. D. 1012 - A. D. 1025 ), and the latter’s son 
and successor Rajadhiraja I for whom one date ( A. D. 1018 ) 

(which falls within the reign of his father ) is available.^® A 
brief review of the campaigns of these illustrious Cola monarchs 
will only serve to substantiate more convincingly the statement 
made above that the description of Chu-lien made by Chau Ju- 
Kua cannot in any way be made to agree with the Cola country. 

In the middle of the tenth century A. D., the Cojas had 
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suffered complete reverses at the hands of the Rastraku^ king 
Krsna III ( A. D. 939 - A. D. 968 ). This was when in A. D. 949 
the Cola king Rajaditya had been treacherously slain by the Ganga 
prince Bhutuga, a feudatory of that Rastrakuta monarch, who has 
figured above.*®* 

The tide turned against the RSstrakutas when Rajaraja came 
to the throne. The exact year of his accession is not yet settled. 
But it is assumed by some scholars that it was about A. D. 985. 
He appears to have ruled till A. D. 1012 which is the first regnal 
year of his son and successor, Rajcndra Cola 1.*"* Scholars like 
the late Mr. Lewis Rice and Dr.;Flect maintained that Rajaraja’s 
first campaign was against Vengi, the capital of the Eastern 
Calukya kings, which he conquered; and that he then turned 
against south-west where the Ganga territory of the Western 
Calukyas was next conquered.*’’ The Balmuri stone inscription of 
Rajaraja dated in his twenty-eighth regnal year (A. D. 1012) 
recounts all his conquests, thus:— The province of the Gangas, 
the Rattavadi (/. c.. the kingdom of Rastrakutas), the Malenadu 
or Hill country along the Western Ghats, the territories of the 
Nojambas, the Andhras, Kongu, Kajinga, and Pandya. After he 
had conquered these he turned against Tuluva ( South Kanara ), 
the Konkana, the Male country, Cera, pushing aside the Telugu 
and Rattiga, and coveting even the little Bejvola district.*’*. There 
is nothing in the inscriptions of Rajaraja, whose conquests started 
northwards, spread south-westwards, then, westwards, and, then, 
again, north-westwards, to suggest that he had concentrated his 
attention only against the kingdom of the west, as is clearly stated 
in connection with the king of Chu-lien by Chau Ju-Kua. 

Further his dates { A. D. 985 - A, D. 1012 ) do not agree 
with the date of the ruler, who is supposed to have sent his 
embassy to China in A. D. 1015.*’* To identify the unnamed 
ruler mentioned in the Chinese accounts, who is credited with the 
dispatch of an embassy in that year, with Rajaraja, and to 
confound him with the ruler called Shi-li-lo-ch’a-yin-to-lo-chu-li 
who, as we shall see presently, is supposed to have sent an 
embassy to China in A. D. 1022, as has been done by some,*’® 
would be one of the grossest mistakes that could be committed 
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by historians. We have ihercfore, to eliminate Rajaraja from the 
list of the Cola monarchs who are imagined to be the same as 
those of the country of Chu-Iien described by Chau Ju-Kua. 

The absurdity of the above identification will be further 
evident when we analyse the letter which the so-called Rajaraja 
js supposed to have sent to the Chinese monarch, according 
to the Chinese historian M:i-Twan-Lin. The date of the embassy 
i> here given as A. n. !0(W which of course would certainly fall 
within the rcitin of' the Rujuruja /. Two nmhtissadors arc mentioned 
in this account—one named Cha-li-san-ouen, one of the great 
olfieers of the reigning montirch called Lo-tcha-lo-tcha, and a 
second ambassador called Pou-kian-sin, along w ith two other coun¬ 
cillors called Ong-ou-fang and Ya-kin-kia. These ofiicials are 
said to have taken a letter from their sovereign to the Chinese 
monarch, which was to the followingeflect:—"I, Lo-tcha-lo-tcha, 
your subject, 1 have learnt through a merchant vessel which visited 
my kingdom that the great dynasty of Song was ruling the Empire, 
that already two emperors of your race had occupied the throne, 
that today the mandate of Heaven has been gloriously acciuircd 
by you. Some words of antiquity which have happily come to 
me, have first of all inspired the desire to render the homage to 
you ( Here follow uncommon and fulsome praise of the Chinese 
Emperor’s practice of justice, maintenance of peace, his strength, 
piety, goodness, etc.), I, your subject, I am humble and small; I 
reside, as have resided my ancestors, in a barbarous town, very far 
from the shining light of the Chinese civilization. ( Again follows 
the praise of the Chinese Emperor). Just as ants arc attracted by a 
sweet smell, as the sunflower is drawn towards the sun by an irre¬ 
sistible charm, so will my envoys, to the number of fifty-two, be 
arriving at the foot of your throne. I have ordered them to offer you 
a robe and a cap decorated with pearls, pearls of different sizes 
weighing about 21,000 /eang, sixty pieces of ivory, sixty pounds of 
incense.” Ma-Twan-Lin, we may add, mentions a second embassy in 
the fourth year of lien-fu (A.D. 1020) from Tchu-lien (i.e., obviously 
the Chu-Iien of Chau Ju-Kua ); another embassy from Tchu-lien 
in the second year of ming-tao (A. D. 1033); and still another one 
in the tenth year hi-ming ( A. D. 1070 ), also from Tchu-lien.*^* 
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Confining ourselves to the embassy of A. D. 1009, we may 
at the outset observe that the letter alleged to have been sent by 
Rajaraja I to the Chinese monarch, could never have been sent by 
that Cola monarch. In fact, as will be shown below, we cannot 
think of any Indian ruler, of any part of the country, much less 
of a monarch of the stature of Rajaraja I, to have written and 
dispatched a letter which, to say the least, was most humiliating. In 
the first place, it opens in a manner to suggest that Lo-tcha-lo-tcha 
was a subject under the Chinese monarch. It was never the custom 
of even a feudatory in India to acknowledge his subordina¬ 
tion to any foreign ruler in this manner. That being so, we 
cannot expect a monarch like Rajaraja I to have ever expressed 
his inferior position in such a derogatory manner. If this is 
conceded, all that follows in the letter becomes extremely doubt¬ 
ful. Secondly, the praise bestowed on the Chinese ruler is so 
nauseous as to merit no consideration. Thirdly, Lo-tcha-Io-tcha 
is made to describe himself as being humble and small, and 
as residing in a barbarous town, "" very far from the shining light 
of Chinese civilization.’' It passes one’s comprehension how one 
could ever imagine that any Cola ruler could have become so 
degenerated as to describe himself in such demeaning terms, 
and to have cast a reflection on the entire culture and civilization 
of the ancient Tamil people ! We cannot think of a proud conquer¬ 
or like Rajaraja ever writing such a debased letter which was as 
humiliating to himself as it was to his entire country. Scholars 
who, without critically examining the Chinese accounts, have 
blindly accepted whatever has been said by the Chinese historians^ 
particularly in this instance, have not only done great injustice 
to the nature and spirit of the great Tamil people of the Cola 
times but have, at the same lime, confessed their utter ignorance 
of the facts of the history and culture of southern India. Since 
Ma-Twan-Lin assigns the embassies of A. D. 1009 and A. D. 1020 
to the kingdom of Tchu-lien, and since we cannot associate the 
Cola monarch Rajaraja with that country, we have to refer these 
embassies to a dynasty other than that of the Colas. This we shall 
do below. 

The son and successor of Rajaraja was the illustrious Rajendra 
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Cola I (A D. 1012 - A.D. 1025).27« His wars cannot be considered 
as having taken place only in the western regions, since he was 
mainly concerned with his expeditions in the north in the Vengi- 
mandala (in Kalinga and in quite a number of wide regions 
stretching from Ila (Ceylon ) to the Ganges, including many 
districts in the eastern districts of Karnataka. His army reached 
even the river Ganges in the north.^” This great conqueror could 
never have solicited the aid of a distant foreign monarch like the 
Chinese ruler, and particularly in the cowardly manner described 
by Ma-Twan-Lin, even when he had sent his gallant forces to 
conquer many places in Burma and in the distant Malaya Archi¬ 
pelago ( modern Indonesia ). While there was nothing improbable 
in Rajendra Cola I's having sent an embassy to the Chinese ruler, 
like one .illustrious monarch to another, and on perfectly equal 
terms, we have to preclude his being considered as the king who 
might have sent the letter mentioned byMa-Twan-Liii in connec¬ 
tion with the embas.sy of A.D. 1009. It cannot be made out whether 
he was the ruler, who sent the embassy of A.D. 1020 to China. But, 
as we shall see, the explicit mention Tchu-lien ( Chu-licn ) as the 
land of its origin, compels us not to a.ssociatc Rajendra Cola I 
with that cmba.ssy, since, as shown above, Chu-licn can by no 
means be identified with the Cola country. 

His son and successor was Rajadhiraja I concerning whom 
we have one definite date, A.D. 1018 which, as related above, 
falls within the reign of his father Rajendra Cola I. The cam¬ 
paigns of Rajadhiraja 1 were mostly in the .south in the land of 
the Pandyas, the Keralas, the rulers of Venad, the Ceras, and of 
Ceylon. He is also credited with a decisive victory over the 
Western Calukya ruler Ahavaraalla, and with having burnt 
Kampili, one of the .secondary Western Calukya capitals. But 
he died fighting against the same Western Calukya ruler Ahava- 
malla in the battle of Koppam.”® Rajadhiraja 1 also fails to satisfy 
the description of the ruler mentioned by Chau-Ju-Kua. The brief 
history of the conquests of the three most famous Cola monarchs, 
one after another, therefore, proves that we cannot fit them with 
the account of Chau Ju-Kua, who evidently had some other 
rulers in view. 
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(10) War elephants 

There is another detail in the account of Chau Ju-Kua which 
also goes against the identification of Chu-Lieu with the Cola 
land. He writes that the government of Chu-lien possessed 
60,000 war elephants; and that there were houses on the backs 
of these elephants which carried soldiers, who shot arrows at 
long range, and fought with spears at close quarters. While it is 
admitted that war elephants were an indispensable element in all 
ancient and mediaeval Indian armies, and that they might have 
carried on their backs soldiers armed with bows, arrows, and 
lances, it is rather difficult to think of such a large contingent of 
elephants in the army of the Cojas. We have to think of a land 
that was traditionally associated with forest regions and elephants, 
that could put forth such a large contingent of elephants, in times 
of war. Such a region could not have been the fertile land of the 
Colas which has not figured in history as the home of elephants. 

(11) The nature or the people 

Chau Ju-Kua describes the people of Chu-lien as being hot 
tempered and reckless of life, cooking their meals in separate 
kettles and serving separate dishes, and yet not devoid of family 
duties. Yuan Chwang had noticed the same characteristics of the 
same people centuries earlier. He writes thus;—“ ... .the people 
were of a fierce and profligate character and were believers in the 
Tirthikas.” But while describing the land of the Colas, 
Dravida, the same Chinese pilgrim wrote quite a different 
account of the Cola people. He stated that “ the people were 
courageous, thoroughly trustworthy, and public spirited, and they 
esteemed learning.” The earlier evidence of Yiian Chwang 
should help us to distinguish between the people of Chu-lien and 
those of the Coja land, since he had seen both of them. The 
Chinese pilgrim’s statements in this connection add to the testi¬ 
mony we have adduced above to prove that Chu-lien was not 
Colamandala. 


(12 ) Products of the country 
Chau Ju-Kua gives a long list of the products of Chu-lien 
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which we have cited above. His statement that that country 
produced pearls and corals would tempt us to identify it with the 
southern peninsula, which has always been noted for both these 
articles. It is significant that Yiian Chwang, who visited earlier 
Chu-Jien which, as we have seen, he calls Chu-lya, does not 
mention any of the products of the country which he calls “ a wild 
jungle region with very few settled inhabitants But when he 

wrote of DrSvida, he stated that “ The region had a rich fertile 
soil, it abounded in fruits, and flowers and yielded precious 
substances Whatever might have been the reasons which 
made Chu-Vien almost de.serted in the days of Yuan Chwang, and 
prosperous in those of Chau Ju-Kua, it is evident from the 
narrative of the latter that it could boast of many birds and 
animals, flowers and fruits, and that, in particular, its indigenous 
plant was the bamboo. This last product can never be said to 
have been a native of the Cola land where, as in all parts of India, 
bamboos might have been grown only in the fringes of forest 
areas. 

Chau Ju-Kua also writes that of grains, green and black 
beans, wheat, and paddy, were noticeable in Chu-lien. In this 
connection we may recount the description of the food of the 
king of Chu-lien as given by Chau Ju-Kua. The king ate meat 
but took no wine, and ate also flour cakes.***® It is doubtful 
whether this could be said of the Cola land where rice has always 
been the staple food, although, like all other regions, it has grown 
beans and vegetables of all types. How far the Cola kings could 
be said to have taken meat and flour cakes is problematical, since 
the sources on this particular point are very scanty. But the 
detailed discussion of some of the points mentioned by Chau Ju- 
Kua in his ethnographical narrative, which we have made above, 
should have convinced the reader that it would be erroneous to 
identify Chu-lien with Colamandala merely on the similarity of 
one part of the former name with one part of the latter.*®'* 

Which, then, was the country of Chu-lien described by Chau 
Ju-Kua? The answer is partly given by Dr. Hirth, although, as 
noted above, he was somewhat inclined to follow Sir Henry Yule 
who, in his turn, followed the French scholar M. Deguignes, and 
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to consider Chu-lien as probably a Chinese corruption of Cola. 
But on the same page in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
for 1896, Dr. Hirth writes in brackets that Chu-lien was Orissa, 
the Empire of the Kesari dynasty. In a note on the second page, 
he writes thus:—“It appears that we possess an unmistakable 
record regarding this city in the fragments left to us of the history 
of the Kesari dynasty in Orissa. It must be the capital of that 
Empire.”**® He then cites the evidence as given by Dr. Lassen. 
Before we utilize it we may state that the country of Chu-lien 
described by Chau Ju-Kua was not the whole of Orissa but a part 
of it; and that while the embassy of A. D. 101.5 has to be assigned 
to a ruler of the Kesari dynasty, the other two embassies of 
A. D. 1033 and A.D. 1077 have to be assigned to another dynasty 
and of another region, although also in Orissa. 

We shall first take up the embassy of A. D. 1015. Of the 
many details given by Chau Ju-Kua in his narrative, wc may select 
the following in order to identify the ruler who might have sent 
an embassy in A. D. 1015 to China. Wc have discussed them 
above but we may recount them again here. These refer to the 
location of the province, the description of the capital, and the 
king’s campaigns. The statement in the account of Chau Ju-Kua 
that from the capital one could go to western India shows, as 
noted earlier, that wc have to look to such a capital somewhere 
in the region of Oris.sa from where one could think of going due 
westwards. What supports this surmise is the description of the 
capital. Dr. Lassen had amply shown that the reference here is 
to the capital of the Kesari line of kings of Orissa. He called it 
Djdjapura which is evidently the same as Jajapura { Jajpur ), the 
Jajnagar of the later Muslim historians.*** 

According to him, it was Jajati ( Yayati) who first establish¬ 
ed his court there. The palace built by him was called caturdvara 
because it had four gates. The chief event in Yayati’s reign was 
the consecration of the deity called Jagannatha, whose image had 
been carried away and concealed and then recovered. Four 
images of that deity, including the original one, were brought to 
Puri, where king YaySti built a new temple to which he made 
munificent endowments. One of his successors called Lalita Indra 
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Kesari who, according to Dr. Lassen, ascended the throne in A.D. 
617, founded a large and well-defended city in the neighbourhood 
of that temple. That city was divided into seven quarters, and it 
contained thirty-two divisions. Dr. Lassen, it may be observed, 
got the above details from Mr. A. Stirling’s Statistical and Histori¬ 
cal Account of Orissa.^’’ Although Dr. Hirth was doubtful whether 
or not to identify the thirty-two streets in the city built by Lalita 
Indra Kesari with the thirty-two divisions mentioned by Chau Ju- 
Kua,*-^** yet there seems to be no objection in our identifying the 
capital city of Chu-lien mentioned by Chau Ju-Kua with Puri 
itself. We cannot go further into this question for the present 
for want of more details. 

But one or two objections may be raised against this identi¬ 
fication. In some of the grants of Mahasjvagupta II Yayati, his 
capital is called Pattana-suvarnapura, which was probably Sonpur 
in the Sonpur State in the Sambhalpur tract of Orissa.®® How can 
we equate Puri with this town ? The answer is perhaps to be found 
in the term used for Pat^na-suvarnapura. In the I Sonpur grant 
it is simply styled vijaya-kataka, or the victorious camp,®® which 
was evidently quite distinct from Puri which had the peculiar 
features described by Chau Ju-Kua. It may also be argued that 
the reference is to Cuttack itself which, according to some scho¬ 
lars, was the capital of the Somavariisi rulers.®®^ We must leave 
these objections to themselves for the present. 

If it is agreed that the capital city mentioned by Chau Ju- 
Kua was probably Puri itself, we may proceed to identify the 
ruler of the Kesari dynasty, who had sent an embassy to China 
in A. D. 1015. This has not been done either by Dr. Lassen or 
by Dr. Hirth. The clue to the identification is found in the state¬ 
ment of Chau Ju-Kua that, as already stated, the ruler of Chu- 
lien was at war at that time with the countries of the Western 
Heaven. The history of the Somavamsi dynasty to which the 
Kesari rulers belonged is, no doubt, still in an uncertain state. 
But if we go by the date A. D. 1015 and the reference to the wars 
in the west, then, we may identify the unnamed ruler of Chu-lien 
with Mahasivagupta Yayati, the son and successor of Mahabhava- 
gupta I Janamejaya. Professor Hem Chandra Ray has assigned 
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Mahasivagupta Yayati to circa A. D. 1010-A. D. 1050. One 
of the Sonpur grants of Mahasivagupta Yayati informs us that he 
conquered the lords of Karnata, Lata, Gurjara, and Dravida, 
denuded Kanci of its glory, and became the elected ( svayamvara) 
lord of Kalinga, Kongada, Utkala, and Kosala.^''^^ Admitting 
that there may be some element of eulogy in this account, yet the 
fact remains that the first three countries, Karnata, Lata, and 
Gurjara, lie precisely westwards of Orissa, thereby justifying the 
conquests by the unnamed king of Chu-Iicn in the western 
regions, as given by Chau Ju-Kua. 

Since Chu-Iien, that is, Orissa, and its king Mahasivagupta 
Yayati satisfy the conditions discussed above, we may affirm that 
the embassy of A. D. 1015 was sent by that ruler to the Chinese 
court. The date of the embassy certainly falls within his reign. 
But, as in the case of the Cola rulers, described above, we cannot 
associate Mahasivagupta Yayati with any of the humiliating terms 
of the letter which Ma-Twan-Lin would make us believe was 
written by that monarch to the Chinese ruler. 

A little detail in the narrative of Chau .lu-Kua may perhaps 
be disposed of while maintaining the above identification. It 
relates to the huge contingent of 60,000 war elephants which, as 
Chau Ju-Kua relates, the king of Chu-Iien possessed. It may be 
asked—Did Mahasivagupta Yayati possess such a huge contingent 
of elephants ? No definite answer to this question in the affir¬ 
mative can be given, because of the paucity of materials bearing 
on the history of that monarch. Only six copper plate grants of 
that ruler have been discovered till now. But a few considerations 
may be noted in this connection. Firstly, the seal of the Somavariisi 
rulers of Kosala, as they were called, was that of the Gaja-Laksmi 
that is, the figure of the goddess Laksmi standing on a lotus 
surrounded by a number of elephants, which are pouring water 
over her head from vases held in their trunks.'^®* Secondly, 
Orissa was essentially the land of elephants which are depicted 
fteely on the carvings in the great rock cut monastery of king 
Kharavela, called the Raninavara Gumpha or Rani Nur.-®* When 
Yuan Chwang describes Kalinga which of course he distinguished 
from Ota or Wu-tu or Orissa, he relates that Kalinga “ produced 
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dark and wild elephants prized by the neighbouring countries." 

We may justifiably presume from this that Kalinga supplied Orissa 
with elephants'. And, finally, since we know that Mahaiivagupta 
Yayati not only maintained the imperial dignity of his father 
Mahabhavagupta I, Janamejaya, in the States of Patna and Son- 
pur in the Sambhalpur tract, but attained the higher status of a 
conqueror,-*'" we may well imagine that he necessarily possessed 
a large contingent of elephants, although there is nothing to indi¬ 
cate Its exact strength. At any rate the absence of the latter detail 
cannot prevent us from establishing the identity of the Somavamsi 
ruler Mahas'ivagupta Yayati with the unnamed ruler of Chu-lien 
who, according to Chau Ju-K.ua, sent an embassy to China in 
A. D. 1015. The Chinese Emperor, who might have received it, 
was the Sung ruler, Chin-Tsung, I ( A.D. 998-A.D. 1023 

Here we may pause in order to examine the correctness of a 
statement made by Chau Ju-Kua cited above, namely that in 
former limes Orrissa had neither trade relations with, nor sent 
tribute to, China. It was stated above, while discussing this point 
that Chau Ju-Kua was partially correct, since there was an earlier 
embassy from Orissa, although not exactly from the region describ¬ 
ed by him, in A.D. 725. The statement of Chau Ju-Kua refers 
obviously to the kingdom of Somavaihsi rulers of that portion of 
the Mahanadi valley which is now known as the Sambhalpur 
tract in Ori.ssa.^*’'' The core of their kingdom seems to have been 
the States of Patna and Sonpur.®’*' This kingdom of the Soma- 
vaiiisi rulers does not seem to have had any dealings with China 
till the days of Mahasivagupta Yayati in A. D. 1015. Chau Ju- 
Kua’s statement that there was no contact between that kingdom 
and China in the former days, therefore, appears to be correct so 
far as it refers to that particular kingdom. 

But if Chau Ju-Kua meant there was no contact between any 
part of Orissa and China prior to the days of Mahasivagupta 
Yayati, then he is not correct. For there was an earlier embas.sy 
from Orissa dated in A.D. 795. The discovery of this embassy 
was the work of Professor Syivain Levi. It refers to the kingdom 
of Kara also in Orissa. Since most of the grants of Karas of 
Tosali were discovered in the districts of Ganjam, Puri, and 
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Cuttack, it is clear that they ruled over those regions. Their capital 
was Tosali, and it comprised Kungadamandala, the Kung-yii-t’o 
of Yiian Chwang. It was situated about 1,299 //to the south¬ 
west of Wu-t’u ( Udra, Odra, Orissa ), and 1,400 or 1,500 li to the 
north-east of Ka-leng-ka ( Kalinga Kung-yii-t’o was identified 
by Major Cunningham and Mr. Fergusson with the region about 
the Chilka lake now included within the districts of Ganjam 
and Puri.®“®. 

The Karas of Tosali appeared to have ruled in Orissa from 
about the middle of the eighth century A.D. till the eleventh century 
A. D. This is what modern scholars are inclined to believe.®®^ 
But we have seen above that, according to the evidence of Ma- 
Twan-Lin, the kingdom of Wu-cha is to be traced to the seventh 
century A. D. The longevity of this dynasty will have to be 
borne in mind, since it will help us to identify another ruler of 
Orissa, who is credited with the dispatch of an embassy in A. D. 
1077, which will be discussed below. The ending of the names 
of these kings was in kara, thus;— Ksemankara, Sivakara, 
Subhakara, Sintikara, etc.®®'* But the first group of the Kara 
kings, as shown by Professor Sylvain Lovi, bore also the title of 
Kesari.®®* 

The same eminent French Sinologist suggested that the 
monarch with the name “ Fortunate monarch who does what is 

f 

pure, the Lion ”, was probably, Subhakara Kesari of the Kesari 
dynasty. Subhakaradeva was the son of king Sivakaradeva, who 
was the son of Ksemankaradeva of the Bhaumanvaya lineage. In 
the Chinese account he is described as one “Who had a big faith in 
the Sovereign Law, and who followed the practice of the Sovereign 
Mah&y&na. ” He was the contemporary of the Chinese Emperor 
Te-Tsung ( Tsong) (A. D. 780 - A. D. 805 ). The embassy from 
the court of Subhakara reached the Chinese capital in the eleventh 
year of the period cheng-yuan, that is, in A. D. 795. In that year 
the Chinese monarch received an autograph manuscript contain¬ 
ing the last section of the Avatamsaka which is a section dealing 
with the practice and vow of the Bodhisattva Samantabhadra. 
According to Professor Levi, the work presented to the Chinese 
Emperor was really the Gandavyuha. The autograph manuscript 
D.36 
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and the letter of Subhakara were entrusted to the monk Prajna, 
who was requested to translate it. The Buddhist priest Prajna 
will figure below in the Appendix A on Pilgrim Ambassadors 
Here we may note that, after studying Mahayan Buddhism and 
Yoga philosophy for eighteen years at the University of Nalanda, 
and at the monastery constructed by king Subhakara, Prajna went 
to China as the ambassador of that ruler.-*"^ 

Before we proceed to note a little detail that violates the 
date of the above embassy, we may observe that the first three 
Kara rulers were essentially followers of Buddhism. In the 
Neulpur copper plate grant of Subhakaradeva, he is styled 
as Parama-Saugata {the Most Excellent Buddhist), his father 

f 

Sivakaradeva being called Parama Tathagatha (the Most Excellent 
Worshipper of the Tathagatha ), while king Sivakaradc-va’s father, 
Ksemankaradeva, is called only Parama Upasaka (the Most 
Excellent Lay-Worshipper This enables us to conclude that 

r 

there was full justification for the Chinese in styling king Subha¬ 
kara deva as, “ One who had a big faith in the Sovereign Law, and 
who followed the practice of the Sovereign Mahayana, ” since 
his family traditions were Buddhist. 

While the above discussion conclusively proves that Professor 
Levi’s happy discovery of the name of the Indian monarch is 
perfectly correct, it is not clear whether any attempt has been 
made by historians to solve a chronological difficulty in regard to 
the above embassy dated A. D. 795. This date, we may repeat, 
was given by that eminent French scholar. Now, according to 
Professor Bunyiu Nanjio, Prajna was already in China in A.D. 782, 
as will be evident in the Appendix A on Pilgrim Ambassadors 
below. If Prajna was already in China in A. D. 782, it cannot be 
understood how he could have been for about eighteen years prior 
to A. D. 795, studying at Nalanda and elsewhere, as suggested 
by scholars, and how he could have been sent as an ambassador 
by Subhakara in A. D. 795 when, as will be shown later on, he 
was in China till A. D. 810 translating Buddhist works. We may 
leave this chronological difficulty here for future research to solve. 

But there seems to be no doubt that there were diplomatic 
relations between king Subhakaradeva of Tosali and Emperor Te- 
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Tsung of China. The two common factors between them were 
that both appear to have been peace-loving monarchs, and that 
both were ardent Buddhists. Emperor Te-Tsung’s reign witnessed 
the decline of the glory of the T’angs, the entire Imperial Palace 
and Chinese administration having fallen into the hands of the 
eunuchs, the bane of the Chinese royalty.®"* For our purpose we 

t 

may note that the discussion of king Subhakaradeva’s embassy to 
China in A. D. 795 brings into relief the following two points— 
firstly, that the diplomatic contact between India and China was 
much earlier than the date suggested by ChauJu-Kua; and, 
secondly, that, as in other instances, it was not an imperial power 
or a large kingdom in India that maintained the prestige and 
greatness of the country in the eyes of a foreign nation, but a 
small and comparatively Ic.ss known royal family that had diplo¬ 
matic dealings with a foreign Stale. The history of the Kara rulers 
of Tosali may be borne in mind in regard to the identification 
of another Indian ruler, who is credited with the dispatch of an 
embassy in A.D. 1077, which will be described below. 

We may now continue with the main thread of the history of 
Chu-lien’s diplomatic relations with China. The next embassy 
mentioned by Dr. Hirth is the one dated in A. D. 1033. While 
writing about Chu-lien that distinguished Sinologist stated thus: 

“ In the Sung-shih, the names of two kings are mentioned who 
sent embassies with tribute from this country to China, viz., in 
A D, 1033 Shih-li-lo-ch’a-yin-to-lo-chu-lo which may stand for 
Sri Raja Indra Chola ( or Andhra Choja), and again, in A. D. 
1077, Ti-wa-ka-lo, which may stand for Deva Kala or Deva- 
kara.”®«’ 

We shall first take the embassy of A.D. 1033. The interpreta¬ 
tion of the Chinese name Shih-li-lo-ch’a-yin-to-lo-chu-lo by Dr. 
Hirth is, no doubt, very attractive. But we have already shown 
that Chu-lien, from where this embassy was dispatched, cannot be 
identified with the Cola country. Further, it cannot be under¬ 
stood why the Chinese historians should have used the honorific 
Sri only in connection with Rajendra Cola, when they have not 
used such a term in regard to any other Indian monarch, every 
one of whom had just as good claims as Rajendra Cola to that 
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honorific. Moreover, Shih-U cannot be interpreted as Sri, because, 
according to the Chinese, the word Sri was che-li which, as 
pointed out in an earlier context, was evidently the shortened 
form of Srinidhi. These difhculties may be studied along with 
those mentioned below. 

On the strength of the Sung-shih we have to refer this 
embassy to the land of Chu-lien over which reigned six royal 
families—the Somavams'is of Kosala, whose ruler Mahasivagupta 
Yayati has figured above; the Karas of Tosali, whose king 

f 

Subhakaradeva has likewise been mentioned above; the Bhanjas, 
who ruled from circa A. D. 800 till circa A. D. 1400; the Sulkis, 
who reigned from circa A. D. 850 till A. D. 950; the Sailod- 
bhavas, who reigned from circa A. D. 600 till A. D. 925; and 
the Gangas who reigned also from circa A. D, 650 but continued 
till A. D. 1425.*^* 

Of the above the Sulkis, from the stand-point of their name, 
might have prompted the Chinese to give the name Chu-Jien to 
the region from where more than one embassy was sent to China. 
But this is only a conjecture. Since their history ends by the 
middle of the tenth century A. D., there was no possibility of 
their figuring in the Chinese Annals of the eleventh century. The 
same is true of the Sailodbhavas. The Bhanjas ruled for over 
six hundred years mostly in the States of Mayurbhahj, Keonjhar, 
Sonpur, Baudh, Despalla, and the northern portions of theGanjam 
district. Not only are their records undated or dated in an 
unspecified era, but their rulers do not seem to have ever 
attained sovereign status, being content to live only as feudatories 
of one or the other of their more powerful neighbours. In the un¬ 
settled nature of their chronology and genealogy,*® it is not 
possible to utilize the information available about them, either 
from their own records or from the local dynastic accounts, for 
our purpose. We are, therefore, left with the last royal family 
of the Gangas, who ruled in the territories round about 
Mahendragiri in the Ganjam district. The earlier and later 
families of this name, it may be mentioned incidentally, claimed 
to be lords of Kalinga, but traced their lineage to the ancient 
royal family of the Gangas of Karnateka.*^” 
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The Indian embassy from the region of Chu-lien dated A. D. 
1033 may be ascribed to one of the Ganga rulers of Orissa. The 
history of these rulers is as much unsettled as that of the other 
royal /amilies of that vast region. In the early history of the 
Gangas of Orissa, wo come across the figure of king Vajrahasta V. 
This is the earliest .listorical figure in his line, who has left one 
definite date behind him, A. D. 1038. He is credited with the 
conquests of five kingdoms (three of which might have been 
Utkala or Orissa, K ongoda, and Kalinga), and with the consolida¬ 
tion of the country Professor H. C. Ray rightly suggests that 
Vajrahasta threw off the Cola yoke in the confusion that followed 
in the Cola kingdom on the death of Rajendra Cola in A. D. 
1044 .S 12 King Vajrahasta V’s reign appears to have lasted from 
circa A. D. 1038 till A. D. 1061.**® It is not unlikely that we have 
to assign the embassy of A. D. 1033 to him, although at present 
there is nothing to suggest that the earlier limit of his reign could 
be stretched to A. D. 1033. There is also the other probability 
that that embassy may perhaps have to be assigned to Vajrahasta 
V’s predecessor Gunamaharnava, who is described in the Nadgam 
copper plate grant of Vajrahasta dated Saka 979 ( A. D. 1057 ), 
as having acquired the glory of samritjya, or the status of an 
emperor.*** But the greater probability is to assign it to the reign 
of Vajrahasta himself, since his wide military achievements and 
long rule of forty-four years entitled him to a high rank that might 
have induced him to send an embassy merely as a mark of good¬ 
will to the Chinese court. If this is accepted, his initial year 
would be A.D. 1033, and not circa A.D. 1038, as hitherto accepted 
by scholars.*’® 

The Chinese court to which the embas.sy of A. D. 1033 was 
sent was that of the Sungs. A few facts deserve to be mentioned 
here in order to understand as to who might have probably 
received this embassy at the Chinese court. In A. D. 1023 the 
Sung Emperor Chin-Tsung died, and was followed by the thirteen 
year old prince Jin-Tsung. Chin Tsung ( A. D. 998-1023 ) was 
the third of the great Sungs, the two earlier being Tai-Tson (A.D. 
960 - A. D. 976), and Tai-Tsung ( A. D. 976 - A. D. 998 ), all 
three of whom had been responsible for giving an excellent 
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administration to China, for raising the prestige of that country, 
and, in particular, for giving China the blessings ot internal peace 
for more than half a century. When the young Jin-Tsung, the 
sixth son of the remarkable Tai-Tsung succeeded Chin-Tsung, who 
was the third son of the same monarch, the real power was wielded 
by his mother. The Empress mother was both capable and ambi¬ 
tious, and she retained power till A. D. 1033 after wielding it for 
ten years. She had during her regime repealed the unpopular taxes 
on tea and salt, set up a Board to supervise taxation, put down 
vigorously magicians, spiritualists, and other impostors, and given 
peace to the land. On her death in A. D. 1033, the young Jin- 
Tsung became the virtual ruler of China.The Indian embassy 
from the king Vajrahasta V of Orissa might have reached the 
Chinese court in that year which witne.ssed the assumption of 
imperial power by Jin-Tsung. 

As to how the name .Shih-li-lo-cli’a-yin-to-lo-chu-lo, which is 
supposed to be the same as Sri ’Rajendra Cola by Dr. Hirlh, 
appears in the Chinese Annals, w'e can only surmi.se that the 
Chinese historians have erred in this connection by inserting the 
name of a ruler who did not exist in the dynastic lists of Chu-lien 
or Orissa of this age but which they might have confounded with 
the rulers of Orissa, as they had done earlier in the case of king 
Lalitaditya Muktapida of Kashmir. 

The third enibas.sy noticed by Dr. Hirth is the one dated in 
A. D. 1077 concerning which he wrote thus:— “ In the Sung-shih 
the names of two kings are mentioned who sent embassies with 
tribute from this country (Chu-lien ) to China (the one dated 
A. D. 1033 discussed above ); and again in A. D. 1077, Ti-wa- 
ka-lo, which may stand for Deva Kala or Deva Kara. The last 
named king made a good bargain with his colleague on the 
dragon throne.” Then Dr. Hirth relates that the Chinese Em¬ 
peror gave 81,800 strings of copper cash equivalent to “as many 
dollars ” to the Indian ambassadors in return for the articles of 
trade ( mentioned in detail ) which they had presented to him. 
Dr. Hirth, as we have seen, comments on this embassy by saying 
that like most missions to the court of China, this was nothing 
better than a trading mission on joint account,*^® 
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Dr. Hirth’s suggestion that the Chinese name Ti-wa-ka-lo 
may be rendered into either Dcvakala or Devakara is a happy one 
in the sense that it leads us to a probable identification of the 
Indian ruler which he has not given. The Chinese name in all 
likelihood stands for the Indian name Divakara ( and not Deva 
Kara, as stated by Dr. Hirth ), who may be supposed to be one 
of the kings of the Kara family of Orissa, in whose line, as 
stated above, an earlier monarch Subhakara had already sent his 
signed autograph and manuscript to the Chinese monarch. The 
history of the Kar s, as we have seen, extends from about the 
eighth century A.D., or if we are to believe the evidence of Ma- 
Twan-Lin, from the seventh century A.D. to the eleventh century 
A..D. The names of their rulers, particularly of the earlier branch, 
ended in Kara. Ti-wa-ka-lo or Divakara was evidently one of 
these rulers. 

But there arc some difficulties in finally settling this identifica¬ 
tion. There is a good deal of uncertainty about the genealogy of 
the Kara rulers. The last known name of the Kara rulers is that of 
Dandi-Mahadevi, while their grants have been assigned to the years 
circa A. D. 1058 till A. D. 1200 on palaeographical grounds. 
It has been assumed by Professor H. C. Ray that the Kara dynasty 
might have been destroyed during her reign or in that her im¬ 
mediate successor, when the Coda Ganga ruler, Anantavarraan 
^ circa A.D. 1076 - A.D. 1147 ) swept across Utkala, and conquer¬ 
ed it extending the frontiers of his kingdom from the Godavari 
valley to the Ganges.if it is admitted that the Kara dynasty 
was destroyed by the Coda Ganga king Anantavarman, it is evi¬ 
dent that there must have been some ruler after queen Dandi- 
Mahadevi’s time. It is not improbable that the last ruler in the 
dynasty of the Karas was Divakara himself, who may be, therefore, 
assigned to circa A.D. 1077, that is, to an age following immediate¬ 
ly that of queen Dandi-Mahadevi. If this identification is admitted, 
and if it is also agreed that the Karas lost their independence 
during the onward sweep of king Anantavarman Coda Ganga 
through Utkala, then, we may appreciate the uncommonly large 
cash payment of 81,800 strings of copper cash which Divakara’s 
ambassadors received from the Chinese Emperor. It was precisely 
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the monetary aid which was wanted by the'Kara ruler to tide over 
the strain of war with the ambitious Coda Ganga conqueror. 
We may note by the way that this unusual gift from the Chinese 
monarch is not met with in the accounts relating to the other 
embassies sent from India to China. The Chinese monarch, who 
was responsible for this generous monetary gesture, was the Sung 
ruler, Chin-Tsung ( A. D. 1068 - A, D. 1086 ). 

From the eastern coast of India we have to move far across 
the northern limits of the Indian sub-continent in order to witness 
the unfolding of a new scene on the political horizon of Mongolia, 
Siberia, and, Manchuria. Here appeared in the northern regions 
of China a new, vigorous, and relentless people called the 
Mongols. They were rein ted to the Turkish and Tunguistic people. 
Originally divided into tribes, they were soon welded together 
into a magnificient military machinery by Temuchin ( born c/rra 
A.D. 1155). After uniting the Mongol tribes, he overthrew his 
masters, the Keraits, a Turkish people, conquered Mongolia, and 
in A.D. 1206 received the title of Jenghis ( Chenghiz ) Khan, the 
Universal Emperor, at the hands of his people. One after another 
the peoples of the New Dominions fell before him, followed soon 
after by the Chinese States of Hsi Hsia. In a few years the 
Mongol armies swept from the Oxus to the Jaxartes and from 
Persia to the Indus. 

Notwithstanding a temporary halt in the Mongol advance 
which followed the death of Chengiz Khan in A.D. 1227, the 
Mongols again swept onwards under his grandsons, Mangu, 
(who was elected Grand Khan in A.D. 1251), Hulagu, and 
Kublai { Kubilai). We are concerned with the last who, after 
crossing the Yangtze besieged Wuchang. Kublai became the 
Grand Khan in the North, and in A.D. 1264 after defeating his 
brother, prepared for the conquest of China, The two Chinese 
royal families of the Chins and Sungs could not withstand him; 
and in A. D. 1279 the conquest of all China was completed 
with the fall, first, of Canton (A.D. 1277) and, then, of Kwantung 
(A. D. 1278 ). From Cambulac ( Khanbaligh, the later Peip¬ 
ing, modern Peking ) the Grand Khan Kublai ( Kubilai) 
ruled over as Emperor of the new dynasty called the Yiian, 
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under the dynastic name of Chit-Sou ( A. D. 1275 - A. D. 1294 ). 
Under Kublai the Mongol rule reached its zenith, but his efforts 
to subdue Korea, Annam, and Champa proved unsuccessful. 
His campaigns against Annam lasted from A. D. 1280 till 
A. D. 1287. His expeditions against Burma and Java were not 
successful but he received tribute from Siam for some time. 
Kublai’s envoys are said to have reached Ceylon, south India, 
and Madagascar. It is Marco Polo, who is the main source of 
information relating to Kublai Khan’s envoys to Ceylon and 
south India.®!* 

We are not concerned so much with the accounts in the 
Chinese Annals that refer to the mission from Annam (Indo-China), 
as with those which are supposed to have reached, at least accord¬ 
ing to Professor Rockhill, the Mongol court in A. D. 1279. Pro¬ 
fessor Rockhill couples the missions of Ma’bar and Annam in 
A. D. 1279 and in A. D. 1280, and again in A. D. 1281. It is 
related that the king of Ma’bar (obviously the Coromandal coast) 
sent a letter to Kublai Khan saying that he was sincerely desirous 
of becoming the subject of the Mongol Emperor; and not only 
informed him of some internal trouble in the land of Ma’bar but 
assured that Mongol conqueror that all kingdoms of southern 
India would follow the example of Ma’bar and submit to him. 
The envoy from Ma’bar was called Cha-ma-li-ling which has been 
interpreted as Jamaluddin.®** 

Attractive as the above account is, it is problematical whether 
any embassy of a political nature like the one described above 
ever went to China from southern India in the years A. D. 1279- 
A. D. 1281. Firstly, it is an established fact that, as stated above, 
in A. D. 1279 Kublai Khan had just overwhelmed the last vestiges 
of Imperial China in the shape of the Sung commander, and had 
captured Kwantung. When his hands were thus full in the main¬ 
land of China, it is very doubtful if he thought of receiving envoys 
from Annam and Ma’bar, the former of which he was going to 
attack only in the next year. As for the interesting details about 
the internal affairs in the Ma’bar kingdom, they might have reach¬ 
ed China in the usual course of commercial dealings between that 
country and southern India at that time. 

D-36 
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Further, if the ruler of Ma’bar was Kulasekhara PSndya, as 
some Indian scholars would like to maintain,’®® it raises serious 
chronological problems. In the first place, the dates of the 
Pandyan rulers are by no means settled. If the ruler of Ma’bar 
mentioned in the Chinese account dated A. D. 1281 was really 
Kulasekhara, who is to be identified with Kulasekhara I, MSra- 
varman, his accession is supposed to have been in A. D. 1268.“^ 
We are to presume that he reigned till A. D. 1310 when, as is 
related by the Muslim writer Wassaif, he is supposed to have been 
murdered by one Sundara Pandi (Pandya).®®® In the confused 
history of the Phndyas of this period, the exact realtionship be¬ 
tween Sundara Pandya and Kulasekhara Pandya is not known. 
Without discussing the absolutely irreconcilable data as given by 
Wassaif and that available in the records of Kulasekhara himself, 
it may be observed that, if at all anything is clear, it is this—that 
the civil war was between the two half-brothers Sundara Pandya 
and Vira Pandya,''®® and not between Kulasekhara and Sundara 
Pandya. The gratuitous identification of Suan-tan with Sundara 
Pandya, and of the ruler of Ma’bar with Kulasekhara made by 
some scholars, only helps to add to the confusion of the period. 
Further, the date of this embassy to China is A. D. 1281; while 
the date of the civil war, not between father and sons, but 
between the sons themselves, is, according to some, A. D. 1310- 
A. D. 1311.®®* It cannot be understood how the news of a civil 
war in the Pandyan kingdom—about which there is no doubt—, 
could have been inserted in a letter from its ruler about thirty-one 
years before it actually broke out ! These considerations compel 
us to dismiss the story of an embassy from Ma’bar to China in 
A. D. 1281 as unhistorical. 

A more rational account of the contact between southern India 
and the Mongol Empire is the one given by Sir Henry Yule who, 
basing his remarks on Marco Polo, writes that Kublai Khan en¬ 
deavoured to establish some intercourse with the western countries 
of Asia. “ Unfortunately he and his officers seem to have enter¬ 
tained the Chinese notions that all intercourse with his Empire 
should take the form of homage, and his attempts that way in Java 
and Japan had no very satisfactory result.” But he is said to have 
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been more fortunate in A. D. 1286 with the kingdom of Mapaeul, 
Sumantala, Sumenna, Sengkiii, Malantan, Lailai, and Tinghoeul. 
Of these the first four are almost certainly Indian. Maabar ( which 
is evidently what Sir Henry Yule has mentioned as Mapaeul, but 
which he has not identified here ), ( Dwar ) Samudra, Sumnath, 
are not difficult to recognize; the fourth, Sengkiii, is probably 
the Shinkali of Abdulfeda, the Singuyli of Jordanus, the Cynkali 
of Marignolli, /. e., Cranganore. The rest of the names probably 
belong to the Archipelago, Of these Dwarasamudra was the 
capital of the Hoysalas; while Sumnath was the famous Soma- 
nath in Surastra.®*® 

As ragards the nature of the so-called embassies dispatched 
to Kublai Khan from any one of the southern or western Indian 
kingdoms, they were, as Professor Latourette rightly says, not 
for political conquests but for encouraging trade.®®® This explains 
why there was ample sea trade between the Malabar coast and 
the Mongol Empire, as attested to by Marco Polo, Odoric, 
Marignolli, and Ibn Batuta.®®® We may imagine that there were 
also good trade relations between the Ma’bar ( Coromandal) 
coast and China. This is inferred from the fact that there was 
brisk trade during this period between Ceylon and Mongol China. 
We have seen above in this work that to the Chinese intercourse 
with Ceylon inevitably led them to trade relations with the eastern 
coast of the Indian peninsula. About the trade relations between 
China and Ceylon, Singhalese writers mention imports from 
China into Ceylon at this time.®®® Sir Henry Yule relates that in 
A. D. 1266, Chinese soldiers are mentioned as taking service 
under the Ceylonese king, whom he does not mention ®®® The 
Ceylonese king was evidently Parakramabahu II, also known as 
Kalikaia Sahitya Sarvajna Pandita. It was this ruler who success¬ 
fully withstood the Pandyan menace from southern India, expelled 
the Tamils from Ceylon, and repelled an attack on Ceylon by a 
Malaya Buddhist king called Candrabhanu in A. D. 1244.®®® The 
probability is that, since he was engaged in a series of wars 
against the invaders from southern India, and from the Malaya 
Archipelago, he might have entertained Chinese soldiers in his 
army. The Chinese contact with this island only adds to the 
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Opinion of Western historians mentioned above, that the so-called 
embassies to and from Mongol China and southern India were 
evidently for trade purposes. We hear during the Mongol rule 
in China during this period that that country occasionally dis¬ 
patched its officers to Ceylon to collect gems and drugs, and on 
three occasions, as alluded to by Marco Polo and Odoric, Chinese 
envoys were sent to negotiate the purchase of the sacred Alms- 
Dish of Buddha.®®^ 

Long before the Mongols had consolidated their sway and 
extended their Empire over China and the eastern world, another 
power, young and energetic, had already cast its influence over a 
large part of central Asia and the Middle East. It was that of 
the Arabs, whose rise and spread in the eighth century A. D., we 
have already described above. The Arabs had appointed their 
governors over Sind in circa A.D. 680. These governors were first 
of the line of the Ummayyads ( circa A.D. 680 till A.D. 749 ), and 
then of that of the Abbassids ( A.D. 751 - A.D. 879 ).®®® They were 
naturally concerned with their overlords, the Khalifs of Baghdad. 
Alberuni informs us that in A. D. 771 an embassy was dispatched 
from Sind to the Khalif al-MansQr at Baghdad. This embassy is 
supposed to have given to the Arabs their first knowledge of 
Hindu astronomy.®®® But we have to find out who was the Arab 
governor who sent this embassy. In A. D. 768 we find Hisham- 
ibn-‘Arar-al-Taghlabi, who was appointed governor over Sind by 
the Abbassid Khalif al-Mansiir ( A.D. 754 - A.D. 775 ). Hisham 
was a vigorous governor, who conquered what was left unconquer¬ 
ed, sent a fleet to Narind, and conquered a portion of Punjab to 
the north of Multan, which the Muslim historians wrongly called 
Kashmir.®®® It was evidently this Arab governor who sent an 
embassy to his royal master al-Mansur, which seems to have had 
far reaching effects on the development of the Hindu system of 
astronomy at the hands of the Arabs. 

The cultural nature of the above embassy was in perfect 
accordance with the many embassies we have described above 
which passed between India and China before and during the 
eighth century A. D. This tradition was maintained by the Arabs 
of Sind in the ninth century A. D. It is related in the Arab 
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accounts that in al-Hijra 193 (A. D. 809 ), an Indian physician 
Mapikba, visited the court of the celebrated KhalifHarQn-al-Rashid, 
Avhere the Indian physician attended the Khalif’s last illness.®*® 
We have to assume that the Indian physician could have been 
sent to Baghdad only through the intercession of the Arab governor 
of Sind, although there is nothing improbable in Harun-al-Rashid’s 
himself having sent an embassy to a contemporary Indian ruler 
of the western coast of India, requesting the latter to send him an 
Indian physician. 

First, we mav identify the Arab governor of Sind, who seems 
to have sent an Indian physician to Baghdad; and, then, attempt 
to identify the Indian ruler from whose court the physican might 
have been sent. The Arab governor of Sind was evidently Dar’ud- 
ibn-Da’ud, who seems to have been the governor of Sind from 
A.D.800till A. D. 826.®** Since we have to presume that in that age, 
it was very doubtful if any Arab governor would have entertained 
a Hindu physician in his court, it is possible that Manikba— 
which, it must be admitted, is rather an unusual Hindu name 
that might possibly stand for Manikya—, was a court physician 
of an Indian ruler. The next presumption is that the Arab go¬ 
vernor would have requested for the services of an Indian phy¬ 
sician from the court of an Indian ruler whose territory was 
contiguous to his own. These considerations make us go to the 
nearest neighbours of the Arabs, the rulers of Gujarat, although 
it must be confessed that, there was nothing to prevent the Sind 
governor from asking the help of an Indian ruler to his north in 
Multan and southern Punjab. But since the relations between 
the Arabs and their south-eastern neighbours were more cordial 
than those with their northern neighbours, we have to assume 
that the Arabs asked the help of the rulers of Gujarat. 

Here in Gujarat in the first half of the ninth century A. D., 
there were two prominent royal families—that of the Cavadas of 
Anahilavada in north Gujarat ( A. D. 720-A. D. 950 ) and that 
of the RastrakQtas of south Gujarat ( A. D. 743 - A. D. 974 ). 
Of these the Cavadas were a family of lesser importance than the 
RastrakQtas. However, the year A. D. 809, when the Indian phy¬ 
sician Mapikba is supposed to have visited the court of Haron-al- 
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Rashid, falls within the reign of YogarSja, the son and successor 
of the illustrious Vanaraja of Anahilavada ( A. D. 120-circa A. D. 
780 ).®^’ Although the Jaina works Prabandhacintamani, the 
Ratnamdla, and the Vicdrasreni are not clear on the initial year 
ofYogaraja, yet it was rightly assumed by the late Dr. Bhaga- 
vanlal Indraji that the year A. D. 806 might be taken to be the 
first regnal year of that Cavada ruler.®®* What is of interest is 
the fact that that Cavada king seems to have had powerful ships 
which were responsible for confiscating 10,000 horses, many 
elephants, and millions of money and treasure which were all 
found in several ships that had been shipwrecked at Prabhasa or 
Somanatha.®®* Could it be possible that the physician Manikba 
went on board on one of the ships of king Yogaraja to Arabia ? 

A more plausible identification of the Indian ruler, who 
might have come to the aid of the ailing Khalif Harun-al-Rashid, 
is with the RastrakQta king Indra, who had been appointed as vice¬ 
roy of Lata or south Gujarat by the illustrious Rastrakiita 
monarch Govinda III in A.D. 808. Indra ruled from that year till 
A. D. 812.®^® As between the Cavadas, who belonged to the 
Gdrjara stock,®** and the RastrakQtas, the former were more inimical 
to the Arabs than the latter. Indeed, the RastrakQtas appear to 
have been on the best of terms with the Arabs. This is proved 
by the Arab merchant-historian Sulaiman ( A. D. 851 ), who 
relates that the king of Jurz or Juzr, as the Gorjaras were then 
called by the Arabs, was very hostile to the Muslims.®*® Another 
Arab historian Al-MasQdi ( A. D. 915 ) confirmed the hatred of 
the Gurjaras to the Muslims.®*® The evidence of both the Arab 
historians is, of course, later than the date of the embassy (A. D. 
809 ); but we cannot imagine that the GOrJaras came to hate the 
Muslims only in the middle of the ninth century A. D. We have^ 
on the other hand, to suppose that the Gurjaras were hostile to 
the Arabs since the very beginning of the Arab penetration into 
Kathiawad, that is, since their kingdoms were exposed to the 
attacks of the Arabs.*** 

The RastrakQtas, who were called Balhars by the Arabs,—► 
that name being a corruption of Vallabha, one of their titles,— 
were, we may repeat, on cordial terms with the Arabs.®*® The 
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same Arab historian Sulainian mentioned above, writes that the 
Balhars were very friendly to the Arabs.®*® The friendly relations 
between the R^strakotas and the Arabs were particularly notice¬ 
able in Cambay, which the Muslim historians called Kambaya, 
Kambayat, ( Sanskrit, Sthambhapura ) which, according to the 
later Arab historian al-Masudi, marked the boundary of the 
RastrakOta Empire in the north. *^ The fact that the evidence of 
al-MasQdi is later than the date of the embassy need not come in 
our way of supposing that the Arabs might have received help 
from the Rastrakuta viceroy, IndraofLata, in the second year 
of his viccroyalty, in the matter of securing the services of the 
physician Manikba. If this assumption is accepted, it would 
mean that the purely Indian system of medicine of ayurveda 
might have been introduced at the Arab capital of Baghdad in 
the first quarter of the ninth century A. D., there to be in some 
way responsible for the origin and growth of the Muslim system 
of medicine. 

Another Arab centre but within the Rastrakuta Empire, 
Chaul, called by the Arabs SaimQr, figures in an account of a 
Chinese embassy sent to the Arab ruler of Bukhara about this 
time. Chaul ( in the Kolaba district, Bombay State ) in A.D. 943 
had a Muslim population of 10,000 with a governor of their own 
called Musa-ibn-i-Shak. This was when al-Masudi, the Arab 
historian and traveller, visited it in A. D. 914.®*® It was evidently 
because of the large Muslim population in Chaul that another 
Arab historian Ibn-Muhalhal, visited it in A. D. 942. He had 
accompanied the Chinese envoy to the court of Nasr-ibn-Ahmad- 
ibn-Ism’il Samhni at Bukhara.®*® The date A. D. 942 falls, we 
might add by the way, in the reign of the weak Later Tsin (Chin) 
ruler Kao-Tsou.®®® It is possible that Kao-Tsou might have sought 
the help of the distant Bukhara ruler against the growing power 
of the Khitan king on his northern frontier, to whom he ultimate¬ 
ly yielded by giving him an annual subsidy, although the practical 
utility of such a step is not apparent. 

In the first quarter of the tenth century A. D., a matrimonial 
alliance was the object of a diplomatic mission between two 
Muslim rulers, although it strictly does not fall within our purview. 
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But since one of the two Muslim rulers was connected with 
India, we might include it in the list of the embassies of this 
period. Envoys from Qayh Khan and Bughra Khan, brothers of 
Qadr Khan, evidently of Mawarau-n-Nahr, arrived at Ghazni, 
requesting a matrimonial alliance at the hands of the ruler of 
Ghazni. It was just when Mahmud of Gazna had returned to 
Ghazni ( Ghaznah, Gliaznyan, Ghaznln, Ghazna ) after his con¬ 
quest of Somanath in Surastra in January A. D. 1026. This 
mission seems to have been successful, since Mahmud’s daughter 
Zanaib was betrothed to the son of Qadr Khan, and a daughter 
of the latter was first betrothed to Muhammad, the younger son 
of Mahmud, but subsequently to Mahmud’s elder son Ma’sud.*®* 

A diplomatic mission of a political nature was the one which 
Jalalu-d-Din Mang-Barni, Khwarizmi, sent to Shamsu-d-Din 
Altamsh, who had seized the throne of Delhi in A. D. 1221.^^^ 
Jalalu-d-Din had been defeated on the banks of the Indus by the 
Mughals { Mongols ) under Chenghiz Khan. He had then re¬ 
treated to Hindustan pursued by the Mughals, who next besieged 
Multan which did not yield to them. They then ravaged Multan, 
Lahore, and other provinces and returned to Ghazna. Jalalu-d- 
Din, in the meanwhile, who had retreated towards the frontiers of 
Delhi, sent envoys to Sultan Shamsu-d-Din Altamsh, requesting 
the latter to give him shelter which the Sultan of Delhi refused- 
Jalalu-d-Din then returned to Balalah near Lahore, where, joined 
by some of his old soldiers, he retrived his for- tune.®*® 

The growing power of Sultan Shamsu-d-Din Altamsh was felt 
by the Muslim rulers outside India. Envoys were sent in A.D. 1234 
by Balkha Khan, the grandson of Chengiz Khan. They reached 
Delhi from Qifchaq ( Kipchak) bringing presents to Sultan 
Altamsh, evidently in recognition of the latter’s superior 
strength.®^ Balkha Khan was the ruler of Khurasan, Mawarau-n- 
Nahr ( Transoxiana). and the other territories. He sent in 
A.D. 1259 - A.D. 1260 the learned Imam-Shamsu-d-Din Maghrabi 
as an ambassador to the court of the Delhi Sultan, Nasr-u-d-Din 
Muhammad II ( A. D. 1246 - A. D. 1266 ), thereby adding to 
the cultural side of the Indian diplomatic history.®®® 



CHAPTER V 


Protocol—Indian and Chinese 

We may now attempt to describe briefly both Indian and 
Chinese protocol. Here we are faced with the same difficulty 
which confronted us when we started the discussion of the 
many embassies that were dispatched between India and China 
from the early tin -s. While there are many useful details in 
regard to these embassies in the Chinese accounts, we have 
practically little or nothing about them in the Indian narratives, 
particularly of the early centuries of the Christian era. This short¬ 
coming is all the more apparent when we come to the description 
of what is now known as diplomatic etiquette or protocol. To 
some extent, however, we are fortunate in possessing a few 
details about the residence of envoys in the architectural remains 
of Taxila, and about the protocol itself in one of the most cele¬ 
brated prose romances in Indian literature. This is the Harsa- 
cflr/Va of Banabhatta, the court poet of king Harsavardhana of 
Kanouj. The Harsacarita is rightly considered as an indispensable 
literary source in the reconstruction of Indian history of the 
seventh century A. D.. The importance of this work for our 
purpose lies in the fact that it embodies the diplomatic conven¬ 
tions as existing in that century. We may consider Bana’s 
testimony as being of unique importance in the description of 
India’s diplomatic protocol. 

The earliest evidence about an interesting detail relating to 
the Indian protocol is, however, found in architectural history. 
One of the many etiquettes concerning the protocol is that of 
receiving foreign ambassadors. The architectural remains at Taxila 
enable us to surmise that the ancient Indians in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, and perhaps before, were aware of the first 
etiquette relating to the protocol. The discovery of this detail, 
like all the ruins in that celebrated place, was the work of that 
eminent Archaeologist, the late Sir John Marshall. One of the 
many objects unearthed by him in that city was a temple which, 
D.37 28« 
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according to him, belonged to the Zoroastrian religion. Sir John 
Marshall wrote thus about the temple at Jindial:—“ It is possible 
that this is the temple described by Philostratus in his Life of 
Apollonius, in which he and his companion Damis awaited the 
permission of the king to enter the city. ‘ They saw he says, ‘ a 
temple in front of the wall, about 100 feet in length and built of 
shell-like stone. And in it was a shrine which, considering that 
the temple was so large and provided with a peristyle, was dis¬ 
proportionately small but nevertheless worthy of admiration; for 
nailed to each of its walls were brazen tablets on which were por¬ 
trayed the deeds of Porus and Alexander. ’ ” ^ 

If the assumption of the late Sir John Marshall in regard to 
the above temple at Jindial in Taxila is correct,* it means that 
in that city there was a special building where foreigners like 
Philostratus and Damis were made to stay awaiting the permis¬ 
sion of the king of Taxila to enter the city. Considering the fact 
that Taxila played a very important part in the international 
history of those early ages, and also the fact that it lay on the 
main road from the north-western regions of India to the Punjab 
and the Gangetic plains, the existence of a separate building 
where foreigners, evidently of some high status, were received and 
made to stay awaiting the permission of the king, suggests that 
the ancient Indians had already realized the necessity of observing 
one of the main etiquettes in regard to the reception of foreign 
envoys. But nothing more than the existence of the building is 
available either in architectural ruins, or in literature, or in 
epigraphs that could enable us to form an idea of the Indian 
protocol in the ancient times. We have to come to the seventh 
century A. D. in order to get a fairly comprehensive idea of the 
code of diplomatic conduct then prevailing in the country. It is 
in Banabhatta’s Harsacarita that we have a most interesting 
account of the Indian protocol. 

Bana’s account is valuable not only from the point of view 
of political envoys but also from that of royal messengers. The 
latter may be disposed of first before we pass on to the description 
of the protocol proper. Bhna relates that one day he was resting 
after his mid-day meal. This was in the course of a terribly hot 
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season. Just then his half-brother Candrasena said— “ A re¬ 
nowned courier is waiting at the door, sent to you by Krsna, the 
brother of l^ri Harsa, the king of kings, the lord of the four 
oceans, whose toe nails are furnished by the crest gems of all 
other monarchs, the leader of all Emperors.” At this BSna said— 
“ Introduce him without delay! ” 

Then Bana beheld the messenger enter, his legs tired and 
heavy with the long journey, his tunic girt up tightly a mud 
stained strip of cloth, and his head wrapped with a bundle of 
letters, which laid a deep division pressed into it by a very thick 
thread that bound it. When he was some way off, Bana inquired 
of him — “ Is all well with my honoured friend, Krsna ? ” To 
this the messenger replied - ” All is well ! ” The messenger then 
made obeisance, and sat at some distance. After resting for a 
while, he said—“This letter has been sent by our honoured Lord,” 
and unloosening it, gave it to Bapa. The latter took it respect¬ 
fully, and read it to himself. When he had fully read it, and 
understood its contents, he told Candrasena— “ Refresh the 
messenger with food and clothing, and then let him take rest. ” 
The messenger after partaking of food, clothing, and rest, took 
his departure.® 

From the foregoing summary of the account of Prince 
Krsna’s envoy to Bana, the following may be deduced:— 

(1) That the envoy was received immediately on his arrival 
by Bana; 

(2) That the envoy had carried his royal master’s message 
tied in a bundle of cloth round his head; 

(3) That Bana first asked about the welfare of the brother 
of the king, Krsna, who had sent the envoy; 

(4) That the envoy performed obeisance, and then sat down 
at some distance from Bana; 

(5) That after he had rested for a while, he unloosened the 
bundle of letters and gave the message to Bana; 

(6) That Bana took it respectfully, and read it to himself; 

(7) That Bana then asked Candrasena to refresh the mes¬ 
senger with food and clothing, and, then, to allow the 
envoy to rest; and 
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(8) That afterwards the envoy took his departure. 

We have in the above most of the essential etiquettes of the 
ancient Indian protocol relating to the reception of an envoy, viz., 
the manner in which an envoy’s master’s welfare was to be asked; 
how and when the envoy performed his obeisance; when he deli¬ 
vered the message; how the message was received and read by the 
person to whom it was meant; what arrangements were made to 
look after the comforts of the messenger; and his final 
departure. 

To Bana is also to be given the credit of giving in a later 
context a fuller picture of the Indian protocol. This is when he 
describes his royal patron king Harsavardhana’s arrival at the 
camp; and that monarch’s reception of an envoy from the heir- 
apparent of Assam. BSna writes that king Harsavardhana of 
Kanouj had arrived at the encampment, wliere at the door of his 
lodgings, he “ graciously dismissed the chiefs on either side by 
motions of his brows; then entering he dismounted and retired to 
a seat in the outer audience tent, where after dismissing the princes, 
he remained for a short time. ” 

We may follow Bana from now onwards closely. Anon the 
Pratihara, resting both his hands on the earth, announced that 
Hariisavega, a confidential messenger sent by the heir-apparent 
of Assam, waited at the gate. “ Admit him at once ! ” the king 
graciously commanded. Inspired by courtesy and respect for the 
king, the Pratihara went forth in person; and soon Hamsavega, 
whose very exterior, delighting the eye with graceful flexions, 
belied the weight of his qualities, entered the place in courtly 
style, followed by a long train of men carrying munificient gifts. 
While still at some distance he embraced the courtyard with 
his fine limbs in homage. At the king’s gracious summons to 
draw near he approached at a run and buried his forehead in the 
footstool: the king having laid a hand on his back, he approach¬ 
ed again and once more bowed. Finally, he assumed a position 
not far away indicated by a kindly glance from the king, who, 
turing his body a little aside, sent away the chowrie-bearer stand¬ 
ing between, and face to face inquired familiarly— “ Harhsavega, 
is the noble Prince well ? ” “ At this moment, ” was the reply. 
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" he is well, since Your Majesty respectfully inquires with a voice 
bathed in affection and moist with a flow of friendship.” 

After a momentary pause Hamsavcga continued in courtly 
terms, and presented king Harsavardhana with a magnificent 
umbrella called Abhoga which could effect many wonder-working 
miracles. At the end of his discourse on the merits and splendour 
of the umbrella, Hamsavega said—“ My commission you shall 
hear in confidence.” So speaking, he turned round and command¬ 
ed one of his own men to raise and display the umbrella. At 
this a man in his train unravelled the superb umbrella and reveal¬ 
ed its splendid parts. King Harsavardhana then himself inspected 
the umbrella, and then saw the remaining presents which the 
Assamese ambassador had brought with him. Among them were 
famous ornaments inherited from Bhagadatta and other renowned 
kings, ornaments which crimsoned the heavenly space with the 
light of the finest gems; the prime of sheeny crest jewels; pearl 
necklaces which seemed the source of the Milk Ocean's whiteness; 
silken towels, pure as the autumn moon's light, rolled up in 
baskets of variously coloured reeds; quantities of pearl, shell, 
sapphire, and other drinking ve.ssels, embossed by skilful artists; 
loads of Kardaranga leather bucklers with charming borders, bright 
gold-leaf work winding about them, and cases to preserve their 
colour; soft loin-cloths smooth as birch bark; pillows of io/nwruka 
leather ( i. e., leather of a kind of deer), and other kinds of 
smooth figured textures; cane stools with the bark yellow as the 
ear of millet; volumes of fine writing with leaves made from aloe 
bark and of the hue of the ripe pink cucumber; luscious milky 
betel nut fruit, hanging from its sprays and green as young harita 
doves; thick bamboo tubes containing mango sap and black aloes 
oil, and fenced round with sheaths of kapotika leaves, tawny as 
an angry ape’s cheeks; bundles contained in sacks of woven silk 
and consisting of black aloe dark as pounded collyrium, gosirsa 
sandal stealing the fiercest inflammation away, camphor cool, pure 
and white as bits of ice, scent bags of musk oxen, kakkola sprays, 
clover flower bunches, and nutmeg clusters, all bristling with 
masses of ripe fruit; cups of ulluka, diffusing a fragrance of sweet¬ 
est wine; heaps of black and white chowries; carved boxes of 
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panels for painting, with brushes and gourds (to hold the paints) 
attached; curious pairs ot kinnaras, ourangoutangs, jivahjivaka 
birds and mermen, with necks bound in golden fetters; musk deer 
scenting the space all round them with their perfume; female 
camara deer, used to running about the house; parrots, carikas, 
and other birds enclosed in gold-painted bamboo cages and chat¬ 
tering copious wit; patridges in cages of coral; and rings of 
hippopotamus ivory, encrusted with rows of huge pearls from the 
brows of elephants. 

King Harsavardhana was delighted at the sight of the magni¬ 
ficent umbrella which he graciously commended by saying that it 
was fit to be held over the head of the Supreme Being. He then 
inspected the collection of presents and ordered them to be re¬ 
moved. After a moment’s pause, he turned to Hatfisavega, and 
said — “ You require rest, Hafhsavcga, ” and dismissed him ta 
the Pratihara’s residence. 

The king then rose, took his bath, and at an auspicious 
moment personally experienced the splendid effects of the miracle- 
working umbrella called Abhoga. Deep in thought he said to 
himself— “ What but an undying alliance could be a fit return 
for this present ? ” It was now dinner time, and at the hour of 
dining he sent to Hamsavega the remains of his toilet sandal 
enclosed in a polished cocoanut wrapped in a white muslin cloth, 
a pair of robes touched by his person, a waist called parivesa, 
whereof one part showed clusters of clear pearls like autumn 
stars, an ear ornament called iaranaka, reddening the day with 
the light of a precious ruby, and a plentiful repast. In this and 
other proceedings the day was spent. 

Evening glided into night. Leaving all the realms of space, 
the weft of darkness passed into the cave hollows, like anxiety 
into the hearts of kings. From the night-lotus beds, as from 
the eyes of hostile neighbouring chiefs, sleep waned away. 

At this hour the Sovereign who was lying beneath an 
extended awning, dismissed the servants with the words, “Begone 
now’’, and then to Harhsavega said— “Explain your errand.’’ 
With a low bow the ambassador from Assam began his narrative 
in the middle of which he said— “ The sovereign of Assam 
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•desires with you an imperishable alliance like that of Kuvera with 
the foe of Kama, that of Dasaratha with Indra, that of 
Dhananjaya with Krsna, that of Vaikartana ( Karna ) with 
Duryodhana, that of the Malaya wind with the month of Madhava. 
If Your Majesty’s heart too is inclined to friendship and can 
•comprehend that friends enter upon a slavery disguised under a 
synonym, then, enough! Commission me to say that the 
Sovereign of Assam may enjoy Your Majesty’s, as Mandara 
Visnu’s, hearty embrace, so that the crushed bits of bracelet 
gems may grind a they clash against the jewelled edges of great 
arm rings. In this moon-like face, poring forth a ceaseless 
ambrosial flood of pure beauiv and magnificence, let the glory of 
the Sovereign of Assam at length indulge to satiety the longing 
of his eyes. If Your Majesty accepts not his love, command me 
what to report to my master.” 

When he had ceased speaking, the king, who from previous 
reports of the prince’s great qualities, had conceived a very high 
respect for him, and whose affection had been raised to a climax 
by the affair of the umbrella Abhoga, replied with profound 
respect not unmixed with bashfulncss that he could not even in a 
dream show aversion to such a noble prince; and that, therefore, 
Harhsavega should use his endeavours to enable Harsavardhana 
to see the prince of Assam. At the end of a lengthy speech, the 
Assamese ambassador reciprocated the affectionate feelings of 
king Harsavardhana, related that the king of Assam had died only 
a few days earlier, and that Harsavardhan’s love for the young 
Prince was of the greatest importance. 

So much said, Harhsavega became silent, and shortly after 
bowed and took his leave. The king spent that night with a heart 
held captive by yearning for the sight of the prince. On the 
morrow, he sent Harhsavega away with a load of answering gifts 
in the charge of eminent envoys.^ 

It is doubtful if a more accurate account of the Indian diplo¬ 
matic etiquette, as it prevailed in the eighth century A.D., is avail¬ 
able in any other Indian work. The Indian protocol as described 
by Bana can be analysed in terms of sixteen etiquettes, 
thus:— 
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( 1) The etiquette in regard to the place of reception 

It is distinctly stated by Bana that king Harsavardhana was 
seated in the “ outer audience tent, ” where “ after dismissing the 
assembly, ” he remained for a short time. This detail relating to 
the dismissal of the assembly, prior to the reception of the envoy, 
may be borne in mind when we shall discuss below the Indian 
protocol as described by Bana and as given in the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya. 

( 2) The etiquette in regard to the high dignitary who 

WAS TO announce THE ARRIVAL OF THE AMHA.SSAl>OR 

According to Bana, it was the chamberlain who, with both 
his hands resting on the earth, announced the arrival of Harhsa- 
vega, the confidential messenger of the heir-apparent of Assam, at 
the gate. 


( 3 ) The EnQUETXH of granting audience 

King Harsavardhana graciously commanded that the envoy 
should be granted immediate audience. 

( 4 ) The etiquette of fetching the envoy 

The chamberlain himself went to fetch the envoy from Assam. 

(5 ) The etiquette of the arrival of the envoy 

The ambassador approached in courtly style followed by a 
long train of men carrying munificent presents from the ruler of 
Assam to king Harsavardhana. 

( 6 ) The etiquette of PEItFORMING OBEISANCE 

The ambassador performed obeisance three times at three 
different stages: first when he was at some distance from the king, 
when “ he embraced the court-yard with his five limbs in homage ”; 
next, when he was summoned by the king to come near him, and 
when the envoy “ approached at a run and buried his forehead 
in the footstool ”; and, finally, when the king laid a hand on his 
back, at which the envoy approached the monarch again, and 
once more bowed. Connected with this form of obeisance was 
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the place where the envoy stood. He assumed a position not Tar 
away indicated by a kindly glance from the king. 

(7) The etiquette op inquiring after mutual welfare 

The king sent away his chowrie-bearer, and inquired per¬ 
sonally of the envoy as to the health and welfare of the prince of 
Assam. At this the envoy replied in suitable terms. 

( 8 ) The etiquette of offering presents 

The ambassa'^or next offered in courtly style presents which 
his royal master of Assam had sent to king Harsavardhana. But 
he informed the king tliat he would deliver the message only in 
confidence. 

(9 ) The etiquette of inspection, appreciation, and 

REMOVAL OF PRESENTS 

King Harsavardhana witnessed the exhibition of the mar¬ 
vellous umbrella called Abhoga sent by the prince of Assam; 
then appreciated in courteous terms the other munificent presents 
sent by that prince; and, finally, ordered that the presents be 
removed evidently for safe custody. 

(10) The etiquette in regard to the place of residence 

King Harsavardhana then asked the ambassador of Assam to 
take rest, and ordered that the latter should proceed to the 
chamberlain’s residence for that purpose. 

(11) The etiquette of conferring return presents 

At dinner time, king Harsavardhana gave Hamsavega costly 
presents, some of which had been either personally worn or used 
by the monarch. The ambassador was then treated to a sumptuous 
repast. 


(12) The etiquetfe in regard to the time for 

HEARING THE MESSAGE. 

At nightfall, when the king had dismissed his attendants, 
and was alone, he asked the envoy to relate his royal master’s 
D-38 
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message. 

(13) The etiquette of delivering the message 

The ambassador then delivered the message in courtly style, 
explaining in the clearest terms its central point ( relating to the 
perpetual alliance between Kanouj and Assam ) in the cour&e of 
his delivery. 

(14) The etiquette of replying by the king 

The king replied in suitable terms agreeing to the request of 
the ruler of Assam. 

( 15) The etiquette of counter reply by the envoy 

The ambassador of Assam then replied to the king in lengthy 
but courteous terms. 

(16) The etiquette of dismissing the envoy 

At the end of his reply, the envoy became silent, and he then 
bade goodbye for the night. On the next day, the king summoned 
him, and finally dismissed him with a load of presents in the 
charge of eminent envoys. 

Before we discuss the importance of Barn’s testimony in regard 
to the protocol, it is necessary to dispose of one or two points. 
The first refers to the nature of presents which the prince of 
Assam had sent to king Harsavardhana. It must have been 
evident to the reader that the presents from Assam were more 
varied, magnificent, and costlier than any of the presents which 
the Indian kings had sent to the Chinese monarchs, or which the 
latter had dispatched to their royal counterparts in India, and 
which have been mentioned in detail in the previous pages of this 
work. It is not so much the language in which they are described 
by the incomparable Bana that makes them so unique as their 
wondrous nature and their varieties which suggest that etiquettes 
numbered eight and nine in our list, had perhaps the most 
spectacular effect on royal recipients. 

Another point which deserves a passing note is the identi¬ 
fication of the heir-apparent, who was the contemporary of king 
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Harsavardhana of Kanouj. Bina explicitly states that the name 
of this prince was BhhskaradyOti, otherwise called Bhhskara- 
varman, the son of Susthiravarman and his queen SySmadevi.^ 
King Bhhskaravarman is the hrst figure met with in the historical 
records of Assam.® He is said to have reigned till A. D. 648; and 
in the history of India’s Diplomatic Relations is particularly 
remembered because he supported the Chinese invasion of Too- 
poo-ho-lo under Wang Heuen-Tse, as related in Chapter IV 
above.’ 

Bana’s description of the Indian protocol is especially impor¬ 
tant because, as related earlier, it is probably the only complete 
account that is available in the Indian historical narratives. It 
embodies the conventions relating to the Indian protocol as exist¬ 
ing till his age. It might be argued that Edna could not have 
accurately transcribed the confidential message which Hamsavega 
had conveyed to king Harsavardhana, since it was done when the 
king and the ambassador were all alone; and that the many 
embellishments rob the account of its accuracy. It is, of course, 
true that the ambassador of Assam delivered the message in strict 
confidence; and that Bana was not a party to the conversation 
between Harsavardhana and Hamsavega. But it should not be 
forgotten that, as king Harsavardhana’s most trusted court poet 
and as a valued friend of Harsavardhana’s brother, Krsna, Bana 
was certainly in a position to know not only the details relating 
to the manner in which king Harsavardhana received the ambas¬ 
sador,— which could have been only in accordance with time- 
honoured diplomatic conventions,— but also the contents of the 
letter from the prince of Assam, if not from any one else, at least 
from the king himself. These considerations enable us to affirm 
that the description of the embassy given by Bina was not in the 
conventional poetic style but was a realistic account as obtainable 
at the court of Kanouj. As one who had a most intimate know¬ 
ledge of the court life, Bana was in a position to record the 
different etiquettes relating to the protocol without his having 
been present at the interview between king Harsavardhana and 
Hatnsavega. If further proof is needed to assure ourselves about 
the accuracy of Bana’s description of the Indian protocol, we 
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may seek it in the sphere of comparative study. 

This brings us to an important question— Was the protocol 
as described by Bhna merely a conventional one signifying nothing 
more than the crystallization of a few formalities which had 
existed before him; or is there any departure in the details of the 
protocol since earlier times, when it must have existed in some 
form or other ? It does not appear that the account of the 
protocol as given by Bana was merely of a conventional type 
which had no progressive elements in it. In order to substantiate 
this statement, we have to compare Bana’s account of the protocol 
with any available account before his time. But, as already 
stated in an earlier context, it is unfortunate that no account of 
the Indian protocol is available before the days of Bana. We 
have to reach the distant days of Kautilya in order to get a few 
details about the diplomatic etiquette as it existed in the Mauryan 
days. We have in this connection to recall the elucidation of the 
diplomatic theory by Kautilya as described in the previous work. 
His account, as we have seen, is perhaps the clearest and the 
most detailed one we have in ancient Indian history. But in 
regard to the interesting question of the protocol, however, 
Kautilya is neither explicit nor elaborate. The details of the 
diplomatic etiquette as it prevailed in his time, have to be gleaned 
from his statements relating to the theory of diplomacy as well 
as those concerning the conduct of ministers and kings. With 
these few hints it is possible to form an idea as to what was the 
diplomatic etiquette in the fourth century B. C. and how far it 
continued to exist in the seventh century A. D. 

In this comparative study we might proceed along the sixteen 
stages in the Indian protocol as gathered from the narrative of 
BSna, which we have described above. First came the etiquette 
referring to the place of reception of the ambassadors. We should 
of course bear in mind that there cannot be a complete agreement 
between Kautilya and Bana because the former in his state manual 
refers to the stationary life of the monarch, while the latter des¬ 
cribes the king moving in a military camp. Yet in spite of this 
essential point of difference, we might try to understand the points 
of similarity and contrast between Kautilya and Bapa. In this 
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■connection it would be well to recall the opinion of Sir John 
Marshall cited above, who had identified the temple attributed by 
him to the Zoroastrian faith, as the building where the foreigners 
were made to stay in Taxila pending the receipt of permission 
from the king to enter the city. It appears as if we have to agree 
with that eminent Archaeologist that that building was meant 
to house the foreigners of some status before their entry into 
Taxila. But it need not necessarily be inferred from this that 
that building was a sort of a residence for foreign envoys. 
On the other h..nd, it may as well be that, instead of being the 
residence of foreign envoys, it was the temporary abode of the 
type of a Customs House, where foreigners were made to stay, 
and where their credentials were examined before they were 
allowed to enter the city of Taxila. 

The existence of that building, therefore, does not give us 
any idea of the first etiquette mentioned above. Kautilya has 
more pertinent remarks to make concerning this etiquette. While 
describing the personal safety of the monarch, he writes thus:— 
“ Attended by trustworthy bodyguards armed with weapons, he 
shall give interviews to saints and ascetics. Surrounded by his 
assembly of ministers he shall receive the envoys of foreign 
states.” ® As to what exactly he meant by the term “ assembly of 
ministers,” is learnt from an earlier context when he writes that 
it was called a mantri parisad.^ According to Kautilya, therefore, 
foreign envoys were to be received in an assembly of ministers. 
In the fourth century B. C. the first etiquette was quite different 
to the one mentioned by Bana, who describes Harsavardhana as 
receiving the envoys of the heir-apparent of Assam alone after 
having dismissed the princes around him.^” This in itself was a 
departure from an earlier practice as prevalent in the fourth century 
B. C., and was perhaps necessitated by the complicated political 
life of the seventh century A. D. about which we have given 
ample evidence in Chapter IV above. 

On another point of etiquette there appears to have been some 
difference between the protocol in the days of Kautilya and that 
in the times of B^na. This refers to the dignitary who was to 
announce arrival of the ambassador. In the days of Bana, it was 
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the Pratihara who announced the arrival of the envoy.” The 
Arthasastra is silent as to the official who performed this duty. 
But it seems as if we are to assume that it was not performed by 
either the Amhtyas ( ministers ) or the SannidhStu {the personal 
or private secretary of the ruler ). We may venture to suggest that 
that duty was performed by the Kahcuki, who is represented in 
the Arthasastra as the first official who received the king on getting 
up from bed, after the latter had been received by troops of 
women armed with bows.^® 

There is reason to believe that in regard to the tenth etiquette 
concerning the residence of the ambassador, the convention in 
the age of Kautilya was probably not the same as that in the time 
of Bana. Here again Kautilya is not very clear as to the place of 
residence of the foreign envoys. In the detailed description of the 
buildings within the fort, Kautilya has nothing to say on this 
point.*® But in the narrative of Bana, it is explicitly stated that 
the envoy was to take rest at the residence of the Pratihara 
( Pratihara-hhavana ).’* 

Although Kautilya has nothing to say in detail about the 
other etiquettes, yet we may gather a few details about some of 
them in passages relating to the mission of envoys, which we had 
cited at length in the preceding work on India's Diplomatic 
Relations with the West, while delineating the ancient Indian 
diplomatic theory. We may be permitted to repeat some of them 
in order to understand this side of the question. Kautilya writes 
thus about the good graces of the enemy:— “ Brightness in the 
tone, face and eyes of the enemy; respectful reception of the 
mission; enquiry about the health of friends, taking part in the 
narration of the virtues; giving a seat close to the throne; res¬ 
pectful treatment of the envoy; remembrance of friends; closing 
the mission with satisfaction—all these shall be noted as indicat¬ 
ing the good graces of the enemy, and the reverse his displeasure.” 
Then again— “ Not puffed up with the respects shown to him, he 
( the envoy ) shall stay there till he is allowed to depart.” And, 
finally, Kautilya writes thus:— “Or having intimated an un¬ 
favourable order to the enemy, and pretending apprehension of 
imprisonment or death, he may even return without permission; 
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•Otherwise he may be punished.” 

From the above we may attempt to trace some of the 
etiquettes in the diplomatic protocol that might be made to agree 
with those mentioned by B^na. For instance, the third etiquette 
relating to the granting of immediate audience is covered by the 
statements “ respectful reception of the mission and “ respect¬ 
ful treatment of the envoy ”; the sixth etiquette, by the statement 
“ giving a seat close to the throne ”; the seventh etiquette, by the 
statements “ enquiry about the health of friends ”, “ taking part 
in the narration virtues; and the sixteenth etiquette, by the 
statement “ he (the envoy ) shall stay there till he is allowed to 
depart. ” 

On the important question of the time of delivering the 
message by the ambassador, which is the twelfth etiquette in our 
list, there was likewise agreement between Kautilya and Bana. 
Kautilya states that “ During the first one-eighth part of the 
night, he shall receive secret emissaries.” This agrees very 
well with the time for delivering the message as given by Bhna.” 

Both Kautilya and Bana afford still another point of compari¬ 
son. It refers to the occasional tendency of Indian diplomatic 
practice to become degenerated. Although, as narrated in the 
previous work, Indian diplomatic demeanour was, on the whole, 
dignified, and although it occasionally received praise at the 
hands of Western observers, yet it is evident that even in the age 
of Kautilya himself, the general political atmosphere seemed to 
have been surcharged with clouds of distrust and treachery. This 
accounts for the fact that Kautilya makes provision for the death 
and imprisonment of ambassadors.*® He does not give, however, 
specific examples of envoys who suffered either imprisonment or 
death, nor of kings who were murdered by foreign emissaries.** 

It was left to Bana to cite the names of kings who died at 
the hands of envoys. After describing the disasters which over¬ 
took rulers due to mistaken carelessness, he gives the examples of 
kings, who died through the evil action of envoys. They were 
Sarabha, the As'maka king, who was attached to strings of music, 
and whose head was cut off by his enemy’s emissaries who, 
disguised as students of music, held their sharp knives hidden in 
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the space between the vlna and its gourd; Candraketu, the lord 
of the Cakoras, who being attached to his chamberlain, was 
along with his minister deprived of his life by the emissaries of 
SQdraka; and KsStravarman, the Maukhari king who, carried 
away by his fondness for trabadours, was cut olT by the bards, 
his enemy’s emissaries, with the cry of ‘‘victory” echoing on 
their lips.*" 

The identity of the above kings is not known. But that docs 
not mean that Bana’s evidence can be discarded as poetic exaggera¬ 
tion. There seems to be no doubt that he had historical 
personages in view when citing the above examples. In the seventh 
century A. D., the sanctity of the person of an ambassador 
was not observed in India, as is proved by the fact that the 
Chinese envoy was attacked by the minister-usurper who had 
come to the throne on the death of king Harsavardhana, as related 
in Chapter IV above.** The lowering in the diplomatic standards 
is really to be traced to the first century A. D., if not earlier, 
when, as already seen in Chapter III above, king Kaniska had 
violated the sanctity of tlie Chinese hostages.** 

Chinese diplomatic etiquette, like the Indian protocol, was 
the result of both training and age-long convention. In the state 
manual called Chou-li ( Chou-kuan ) which we have referred to 
in the introduction to this work above, and which is ascribed to 
Duke Chou-Fung of Chou, the brother of the Emperor Ch’eng- 
Wang ( B. C. 1115 - B. C. 1079 ), there are innumerable details 
about the machinery of government. One of them relates to the 
six Boards or Departments of Government, which were the 
following:— the Mandarin of Heaven, corresponding to the 
Board of Civil Office; the Mandarin of Earth, to the Board of 
Revenue; the Mandarin of Spring, to the Board of Ceremonies; 
the Mandarin of Summer, to the Board of War; the Mandarin 
of Autumn, to the Board of Justice, and the Mandarin of Winter, 
to the Board of Public works. Under the Mandarin of Autumn 
were certain subordinate officials one of whom was called the 
Great Traveller { Ta-!iiiig-jon ). He was the chief authority in 
charge of ambassadorial matters. He was also in charge of the 
ceremonies connected with the reception of visitors to the court. 
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whether from feudatories or from abroad. The Chough- contains 
the most minute details regarding the court receptions. 

But the Great Traveller and the Small Traveller ( Siau-hiang- 
jon) were also charged with police duties in as much as their 
subordinates had to inspect the condition of the feudatory states 
and their population. The Great Traveller had, among other 
duties, that of convening the meetings of the court interpreters. 
These interpreters ( siang-su ) had to be familiar with the languages 
of the surrounding nations, and to assist at the court receptions. 
The importance of the interpreters lies in the fact that they ac¬ 
companied the ambassadors. This can be seen so early as in the 
reign of the same ancient Emperor Ch’eng Wang mentioned above, 
when in his sixth year, as is related in legend, the ambassadors 
from the tribes of Yije-Ch’ang, a distant foreign land, had come 
to do him homage. This country lay to the south of Kiau-chi, i. e., 
the present Tongking. The Emperor ordered that the ambassadors 
should be conducted to the court, and that great honour should be 
shown to them. They were accompanied by interpreters who 
could speak different languages. We may incidentally mention 
here that the Duke of Chou, who was the author of Chou-li, the 
Emperor’s brother, and also the Prime Minister, is said to have 
presented the ambassadors with the magnetic needles, the south¬ 
pointing contrivances as they were then called.*® 

Without entering into the interesting details of the lives of 
some of the greatest of China’s diplomats, like Su-Ts’in and 
Chang I ( fourth century B. C.), who “ by the mere use of their 
tongues, directed the march of events in state life, and whose 
policy, moreover, stamped them to be antipodes of one 
another ”,** we may give a very brief account of China’s protocol 
as gathered from the history of that country. In the Chinese 
Imperial Palace there was a special hall called the Hall of Audience 
where foreign ambassadors were generally received. The embellish¬ 
ment of this famous Hall is to be attributed to the celebrated 
Emperor Tsin Chi Hoang-Ti {Shih Huang-Ti), who ruled from 
B. C. 221 till B. C. 210. In pursuance of his policy of adorning the 
capital with grand buildings, he ornamented the Hall of Audience 
with twelve statues, made from the spoils of the Emperor’s 
D-3ft 
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numerous campaigns, each statue weighing twelve thousand 
pounds.*® This Emperor, as we have remarked in an earlier con¬ 
text above, was the same Huang-Ti, who is supposed to have cast 
his eyes towards Bengal. 

The details we have given above would mean that, in terms of 
the Indian protocol, the first etiquette in regard to the place of 
reception of the envoys would be satisfied with the Hall of 
Audience; while the second, concerning the high dignitary, would 
correspond to the Great Traveller working under the Mandarin of 
Autumn. We have to assume that the other etiquettes relating to 
the question of granting audience, fetching the envoy, his arrival, 
his performing obeisance, and inquiring after mutual welfare, were, 
as in the Indian protocol, accepted conventions in the diplomatic 
code of China. It is unfortunate that few details about these 
are available in the history of the Indo-Chinese relations. But 
concerning the fourth etiquette in our list, which refers to the 
fetching of the ambassadors, we may observe that, as in the 
case of Gunavarman, who visited Nanking in A. D. 431, the 
Chinese Emperor not only sent envoys to receive him but issued 
decrees requiring of the provincial prefects to give him all possible 
help in his sojourn to the imperial capital.*® 

In regard to the eighth etiquette relating to offering of 
presents, more details are available. It may be recalled here that, 
as Dr. Hirth rightly maintained, the Chinese monarchs were prone 
to consider all the exchange of trade products in the sense of 
tribute, since they imagined that all foreign nations were merely 
boundary states “ in a state of rebellion against the Emperor.”** 
The articles thus presented comprised curios of all types like large 
birds’ eggs, jugglers,*® etc., as we had many occasions of mention¬ 
ing in the preceding pages. 

It cannot be made out from the history of the Indo-Chinese 
relations as to what exactly was the ninth etiquette relating to the 
inspection, appreciation, and removal of presents. We can only 
presume that it was much the same as in India, or perhaps of a 
more elaborate nature, since the Imperial Chinese administrative 
machinery was more formal and intricate than its Indian counter¬ 
part. 
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Turning to the tenth etiquette in regard to the residence of the 
envoys, we are to assume that their residence was near that of the 
Great Traveller himself, since it was the duty of that high dignitary 
to announce them at the Chinese court. Like the Indian diplo¬ 
matic convention that in China was couched in the most hospitable 
terms. The Emperor issued decrees that the foreign embassies 
should be supplied with provisions and presents for not less than 
six months.** 

As regards the other etiquettes which we have enumerated in 
our list as numbers eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen and 
sixteen, we can only imagine that they were in some way or other 
observed in China. Details about them are not available in the 
history of the Indo-Cninese relations. What strikes one while 
studying the Chinese protocol is that it was as courteous, dignified 
and ceremonial as the Indian diplomatic conduct of the ancient 
times. 
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The Pilgrim Ambassadors 

( Seventh Century A. D. to the Eleventh Century A. D. ) 

In this appendix we shall continue the narrative of the 
pilgrim ambassadors from the time we left them in Chapter III 
above, namely, the end of the sixth century A. D. The details 
we have mentioned in connection with the pilgrim ambassadors 
from the second century A. D. till the end of the sixth century, 
will have convinced the reader that there is ample justification for 
considering them as having been equal in importance to the 
political emissaries, especially when we take into account the 
ultimate object of the diplomacy, namely, the establishment of 
concord among nations. The traditions of goodwill existing 
between India and China which came as a result of the pious and 
persistent efforts of pilgrims for over five centuries ( second cen¬ 
tury till the sixth century A. D. ) continued to be maintained in 
the succeeding centuries, as the following instances will conclu¬ 
sively prove. 

The seventh century opened with a brisk movement of pilgrim 
ambassadors. One of the earliest in this century was Prabh^kara- 
mitra. He was a Sramana of central India, who went to China 
in A.D. 627, and who was warmly received by the T’ang Emperor 
T’ai Tsung the Great in that year. In China Prabh^karamitra 
translated three Buddhist works. He died in that country in 
A. D. 633.1 

The same great Chinese Emperor T’ai Tsung ( A. D. 627 - 
A. D. 650 ) is said to have received in an equally warm manner 
Yuan Chwang, when the latter returned to China from his memo¬ 
rable sojourn in India. Yuan Chwang has already figured in the 
above pages of this work. He has been rightly considered as the 
prince among pilgrims. Starting on his travels when he was only 
twenty-nine ( A. D. 629 ), he arrived in Gandhara in A. D. 630- 
Between that date and the last year of his stay in India, A.D. 643, 
Yiian Chwang has visited almost every province in India, leaving 
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to posterity a most valuable record of the history of India. This 
great Master of the Law, a title which was bestowed upon him by 
universal consent, as-Dr. Smith rightly states, has left behind 
him a memory in the Buddhist world which is as green as ever. 
On reaching China in A. D. 645 he set himself to the noble task 
of translating and working at the results of his memorable 
sojourn in India. From that date till his death in A. D. 664 he is 
reputed to have translated seventy-four or .seventy-five Buddhist 
works into Chinese.* 

Between A. D. 629 and A. D. 671, about fifty-seven pilgrim 
ambassadors had visited the celebrated University of Nalanda. 
They came from China, Japan, and Korea. A few amongst 
them may be noted here. Almost immediately after Yiian 
ChwSng had returned to China, there came the pilgrim Arya- 
varman ( A-li-ye-po-mouo ). He was a native of Korea ( Sin-Io ), 
and had left Changman in A. D. 638 for India with a view 
to receive the true teaching of Buddha, and to adore the 
sacred relics. He was engaged in the University of Nalanda in 
copying many Sutras. He was well versed in the Vinaya and the 
Abhidhamma doctrines. At the age of about seventy, he died in 
Nalanda.® Contemporaneous with Aryavarma was another 
Korean pilgrim, Hwui Nieh, a Doctor of Law. He also died at 
the same Univerity, at the age of about sixty. The Sanskrit 
works which he wrote were preserved at Nalanda.* Perhaps to 
the same age is to be assigned another Doctor of the Law, Taou 
Hi, but named ^ideva in Sanskrit. He belonged to the district 
of Lih-shing in the department of Tsa’i-Chau. He had travelled 
through Tibet to India, visited the Mahabodhi tree, where he 
paid respects to the sacred relics, and engraved one tablet in 
Chinese giving an account of things, old and new, in China. He 
then dwelt for some years at Nalanda, and then in the Kusi 
( Kusinagara ) country. The Mung king of Amravat paid him 
great respect. While in the Nalanda University, he had studied 
the books on the Great Vehicle; and while in the Chu-po-pun-na 
{ Davavana ) temple (tne temple of cremation ), he had studied 
the Vinaya Pit aka, and practised himself in the Sabdavidyd, a 
summary of which he wrote in square and grass characters. He 
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also wrote ( or copied ) about 400 chapters of the Sotras and 
^&stras while at Nalanda. I-Tsing did not see him, but while 
travelling in the Amravat country, Srideva sickened and died, 
aged fifty years.® 

Likewise to the same age to which the above pilgrim ambas¬ 
sadors belonged, have to be assigned the following—Tang; Taou- 
Hin of King-Chou, called Sllaprabha; Hwui-Ta from Kung-Chau, 
and Wou-King all of whom were at Nalanda studying Sanskrit 
subjects like joga, iosa, etc. Of these Tang, the “ Lamp ” ( dipa ) 
was a priest of the Mahayana School, who had gone when young 
with his parents to the land of Dvarapati (Sandoway in Burma j, 
there to become a priest. He returned with the Chinese envoy to 
the capital. Then he travelled by the southern sea route to Ceylon, 
where he worshipped the Tooth; and then journeying to southern 
India, he came to eastern India, and finally arrived at Tamralipti. 
Here he barely escaped with his life at the hands of robbers. At 
Tamralipti he lived for twelve years perfecting himself in Sanskrit. 
He then proceeded to Nalanda and Bodha Gaya, thence to Vaisali 
and the Ku.s'i country, and died in the Pari Nirvana temple at 
Kus'inagara.® 

The Nalanda University’s great attraction was, among other 
things, the galaxy of celebrated Buddhist scholars, whose fame 
and piety brought to that centre Chinese and Korean pilgrims. It 
is necessary to name here a few of these Buddhist luminaries, since 
without them any account of the pilgrim ambassadors would be 
incomplete. Indeed, their greatness was one of the causes which 
made foreign Buddhist pilgrims come to Magadha. Among the 
numerous Buddhist intellectual celebrities at N^anda, was Sila- 
bhadra, the Rector of the University, and pupil and successor of 
Dharmap^la. His contemporary was perhaps Bhavaviveka, who 
might have lived about this time or a little earlier. Then there 
were the folIowing-Jayasena; Candragomin, the opponent of 
Candrakirti; Gunamati, author of a commentary on Vasubandhu’s 
Abfiidharmalcosa; his disciple Vasumitra (the third of that name), 
author of a commentary on the Abltidharmakosa-vydkhyd ; Jfiana. 
candra, and Ratnasimha, the latter being the teacher of Hsuan 
Chao, who will figure presently. The scholars Jnanacandra and 
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Ratnasimha are mentioned by the later Chinese traveller, I-Tsing, 
as his teachers as well.’ 

Before we proceed with the story of the pilgrim ambassadors 
in the seventh century A. D., it may be worth while to note as to 
when exactly Buddhism was introduced in Korea and Siam, from 
where, particularly from the former country, pilgrims in large 
numbers came to study at Nalanda. Buddhism is said to have 
been introduced in Korea in A. D. 372 in the reign of the Chinese 
Emperor Chien Wen ( Kien Wen-Ti, A. D. 371 - A. D. 373).8 But 
the spread of Buddhism in Siam was* only in the middle of the 
seventh century A. D. According to tradition, it was introduced 
in Siam in the year 1181 of the Siamese sacred era, under a king 
called Krek who, in its honour, instituted the popular era which, 
according to some, began in A. D. 642.® 

We may now continue with the history of the pilgrim ambas¬ 
sadors, whom we left in the middle of the seventh century A. D. 
In A.D. 649 the Chinese Sramana Tao-shOng ( Candradeva) visit¬ 
ed India by way of Tibet. He remained in India for several years 
but while on his way back to China died in Ncpal.^® We mention¬ 
ed above one of the learned professors at the Nalanda University, 
Ratnasimha. One of his pupils was Hsiian-Chao ( Hiuen-Chin ) 
called in Sanskrit Prak^amati. He was a Master of the Law and 
a native of Sin-Chang in Ta-Chau. He had become a Buddhist at 
a very early age, and had decided that when he would come to 
age, he would visit the holy places and worship the holy shrines in 
India. Accordingly in the course of the Cheng-Kuan period 
( A. D. 627 - A. D. 650 ), he took his residence at the Chinese 
capital, where he applied himself to the study of the Fan (Sanskrit) 
language. With a staff in hand he travelled westwards, crossed 
Kin-Fu, and the desert sands, arrived at the Iron Gates over the 
Snowy Peaks, thence travelled through Tukhara into Tibet from 
where he crossed over to India. He then reached the JMandhara 
country, having narrowly escaped death at the hands of bandits. 
He lived in JMandhara for four years. He received all attention at 
the hands of the king of the Mung country (identified by the 
Rev. Beal with Balarai, who seems to have succeeded the last of 
the ^iladityas ); and having mastered Sanskrit, he went south- 



Tibet to Loyang, the Imperial Chinese capital, after having 
travelled about I0,0()0 h. This was the end of the first chapter of 
pilgrimage of this remarkable pilgrim ambassador. 

In A. D. 664 HsUan Chao again returned to Kashmir, where 
he found an aged Brahman named Lokayata. Accompanied by 
him Hsiian Chao returned to Loyang. And then for the third 
time, urged by the desire to see again the land of the Holy Relics, 
he went over all the steep and craggy recks that led across rope- 
bridges into Tibet. Here again he escaped with his life having 
been attacked by a band of robbers. He then arrived at the 
borders of northern India. There he met with a Chinese envoy 
who accompanied him and LokSyata to western India. Here we 
are informed he met the Mung king, and, in accordance with the 
latter’s wishes, remained in the Mung country for three years. He 
then proceeded to southern India, taking with him various 
medicines, and proposing to return to Tangut. He reached the 
Vajrasana monastery and thence Nalanda, where he met I-Tsing. 
Having thus fulfilled the purpose of his life, he wished to return 
home, but found that the way through Nepal was blocked by the 
Tibetans, and that through Kapisa, by the Arabs. He, therefore, 
returned to the Grhadkuta peak and the Bamboo Garden but 
could not find any solution to his doubts. He then retired to 
the Amravat country in Mid-India, where he died at the age of 
about sixty.^^ 

In the year Yung-hwei ( A. D. 650 ) Hiuen-Ta’i, a Doctor 
of the Law, and a Korean, known also by his Sanskrit name 
Sarvajnadeva, came to India through Tibet and Nepal. Here in 
Mid-India ( Magadha ) he worshipped the relics of the Bodhi 
Tree. Afterwards he left for the Tukhara country, where he met 
Taou-Hi, who has figured above, with whom he returned to the 
Ta-hsio ( Mahabodhi ) temple. Then he returned to China and 
was not heard of again.*® 
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In A. D. 652, Aligupta, a Sramana of central India, arrived 
in China during the reign of the T’ang ruler, Emperor Kao-Tsung 
(A. D. 650 - A. D. 684). In the next two years he translated the 
Sutra of Dharani Sangraha into Chinese.^® Thirteen years later 
( A. D. 665) another Sramana of central India, by name Nadi, 
went to China, also in the reign of the same T’ang Emperor. He 
took with him from India a rich collection of more than 1,500 
dift'erent texts of both the Mahayana and the Hinayhna doctrines, 
which he had secured in India and Ceylon. The T’ang Emperor 
Kao-Tsong sent him in A. D. 656 to the country -of K’un-lun. 
/. £*., Pulo Condore Island in the Chinese Sea, in search of a strange 
medicine. He is said to have returned, obviously from this 
errand, in A. D. 663 to China.^* In A. D. 658 S’eng-ki-po-ma 
( Sanghavarman ), a Chinese Sramana, visited India.*® 

A greater name than that of Sanghavarman was that of 
I-Tsing, the well known pilgrim ambassador who, in A. D. 641, 
when he was only seven, was admitted into the Buddhist cloister, 
evidently at Fan-yang, his birth-place, and who in his eighteenth 
year (A. D. 652) thought of travelling to India. This wish he 
actually carried out only when he was thirty-seven years of age(A.D 
671 ). Setting out for Yan-Chow in a Persian boat, he reached 
in twenty days SumMra, where he remained for eight months. 

f _ 

Then he passed six months at Srivijaya (Palembang ), two months 
at Malaya; then crossed the Bay of Bengal in a Sumatra vessel, 
and, finally, reached Tamralipti in A.D. 673. He first visited Bodba 
Gaya and Kusinagara, and, then, lived at Nalanda for ten years. 
Here in that great University he collected four hundred Sanskrit 
texts. He visited Varanasi, Sravasti, Kanyakubja, Rajagrha, 
Vaisali, and then returned to China by way of Srivijaya, where he 
stayed for four years, studying further and translating Buddhist 
books, both in Sanskrit and Pali. Since this work was too heavy 
for him, he returned to China in A. D. 689 in order to seek 
collaborators. Four months after landing at Canton he returned 
to Sumatra with his disciples. He then remained for five years 
at Srivijaya, editing his personal notes and translating Sanskrit 
texts. Finally in A. D. 695 he returned to China, where he was 
received by the Empress Wai-Hou, In China he resided at the 
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of Western Bright at the Imperial T’ang capital, Changnan. In 
the course of his strenuous life, I-Tsing had translated fifty-six 
works in two hundred and thirty volumes. He died in his seventy- 
ninth year in A. D. 713. It was a great tribute which the T’ang 
Emperor Chung-Tsung ( A. D. 684 - A. D. 710 ) paid to him, 
when the Emperor greatly commended his life and works in the 
preface to the Tripitaka Catalogue.'® 1-Tsing’s teachers in India 
were Jfianacandra, Ratnasimha, Divakarasimha, Tathagatha- 
garbha, who were evidently the luminaries of the University of 
of Nalanda, and Sakyakuti of Srivijaya.'^ 

One or two of the above deserve a passing note. Divakara 
was a Sramana of central India, who visited China in A. D. 676. 
There he translated into Chinese eighteen Buddhist texts in thirty- 
four volumes. This was done between the years A. D. 676 and 
A. D. 688- Along with him must be mentioned Buddhaphla, a 

t 

Sramana of Kubha, who reached China also in the year A. D. 676. 
He translated a Buddhist text into Chinese.'* 

I-Tsing ranks with Yiian-Chwang as one of the most remark¬ 
able Chinese pilgrim ambassadors who has left behind him not 
only a valuable account of the countries which be visited, a rich 
collection of Buddhist works, but a following of thirty-seven 
disciples. Of these we may mention only a select few. Some of 
them like Aryavarman, Hiuen-Chiu, Taou-Hi, Hwui-Nieh, Hiuen- 
Ta’i, and Tang have already figured above. The others may be 
briefly noticed here.” Sse-pin was a Doctor of the Law, and a 
native of Ts'ai-Chau. He was an expert in the Sanskrit forms of 
magic incantations. He had accompanied Hiuen-Chin from 
northern India to western India. In the Royal temple at Amar- 
kova ( ? ), he had met Taou-Hi, whom we have already seen 
above. Here both remained for one year, when Sse-pin became 
ill and died aged thirty-five years."* 

Another disciple of I-Tsing was the Korean priest, Hiuen- 
Hau, also a Doctor of the Law. He went along with Hiuen-Chiu 
in the middle of the Che.ng-Fwan period ( A D. 627 - A. D. 650) 
to India; and on reaching the Ta-Hsio temple ( at Mahabodhi ), 
died there.*® A third Korean pilgrim who came to India was 
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Hwui-Lun, otherwise called Prajnavarman. He lived for twelve 
years in the Amravat country, and at the Sin-chi' temple north of 
the Ganges. Travelling northwards he came to the Tu-ho-lo 
( To-ho-shi-li ) ( Tukhara ) temple. What happened to him there¬ 
after is not known.** 

Among the other disciples of I-Tsing was Budhavarman, a 
native of To-ho-shi-li ( Tuskara or Tukhara ), and a man of great 
size and strength but of a gentle disposition. He had wandered 
through the nine provinces of China, and then travelled to India 
where he met I-Tsing in the University of Nalanda. He then 
went to the north when he was about fifty years old.** 

To the Mahabodhi temple came Taou-Fang, a native of Ping- 
Chau, and also a Master of the Law. He had travelled through 
the Sandy Desert and over the Tsih rock and across Nepal before 
reaching India. He stayed at the Mahabodhi temple for seven 
years, and then returned to Nepal.*® 

Another native of Ping-Chau was Taou-Sing, a Doctor of 
the Law. His Sanskrit name was Candradeva. In the last years 
of the Cheng-kwan period ( A. D. 649 ), he had travelled along 
the To-fan ( Tibetan ) road to Mid-India, before reaching the 
Mahabodhi temple. He thence went to Nalanda from where 
travelling eastwards he came to the King’s temple, the only centre 
of the Little Vehicle. Here he stayed for many years studying the 
Tripitaka of the Hinayana School. Returning through Tibet to 
China, he died.** 

Ping-Chau gave another pilgrim ambassador in the person of 
Shang-Tih, a contemplative priest, who wished to be born in the 
Western Paradise. With this end in view he recited the name of 
Buddha, and led a life of purity and devotion. He vowed to 
transcribe the whole of the Prajha Sutra composed of 10,000 
chapters. He too like Buddhavarman had travelled through the 
nine provinces of China before coming to the coast, and had em¬ 
barked for Kalinga (which the Rev. Beal would identify with 
Amman). He then proceeded to the Malaya country from where 
he embarked on a merchant ship bound for India. He died a 
hero’s death in the following circumstance:—The ship in which 
he sailed was caught in a storm, and it began to founder. All 
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except the captain and Shang-Tih struggled to save themselves 
with the help of a little boat. The captain, who was himself a 
Buddhist, desirous of saving the life of Shang-Tih, called out 
loudly to him, to come aboard the little boat but Shang-Tih 
replied—“I will not come; (you) save the other people!”. 
” And so he remained silently absorbed, as if a brief term of life 
were agreeable to one possessd of the heart of Bodhi.” Refusing 
all help, and clasping his hand in devotion, he looked to the 
West, and repeating the sacred name of Amita Buddha, went down 
with the ship, uttering that sacred name till the waves engulfed 
him ! He was fifty years when he thus died. An unknown follower 
of his died along with him also calling out the name of Amita 
Buddha.*® Shang-Tih’s is probably one of the grandest examples 
of devotion in the history of the pilgrim ambassadors. 

A citizen of the Chinese imperial capital, who had accompa¬ 
nied Sse-pin, was Wong-Po, his Sanskrit name being Matisimha. 
He arrived at the Middle country ( Mid-India ), where he stayed 
at the Sin-che temple. But since he could not make much pro¬ 
gress in Sanskrit, he returned to China by way of Nepal. He 
died at the early age of about forty.*® 

A pilgrim named Yuan-Hwui is mentioned in this context. 
He was reputed to be the son of the Chinese commander-in-chief 
Nagan. He came to northern India, thence travelled to Kashmir, 
where he took charge of the royal elephants. Having remained 
here for some years, he went southwards, and thence came to the 
Mahabodhi temple. He returned to Nepal where he died.** 

1-Tsing then narrates the interesting story of another pilgrim 
ambassador called Cittavarman. He had accompanied the Chi¬ 
nese envoy by the northern route to the Baktra (Bactria?) country, 
where he had lodged in the Nava-vihara at Balkh. This monas¬ 
tery was a centre of the Little Vehicle. Having duly received 
instruction, Cittavarman declined to eat the three pure things. 
At this the Rector of the monastery said:—“ Tathhgatha, our 
Great Master, permitted five things (as food); why do you 
object to them ? ” Cittavarman replied:—“ All the books of the 
Great Vehicle forbid them; this is what formerly I practised. 

I cannot now bring myself to change.” The Rector replied:— 
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1 have established a practice here in agreement with the three 
Sacred Collections, and you follow your own interpretation, 
which is contrary to mine ! ” Cittavarman was thus compelled to 
quit that monastery. He had learned a little of Sanskrit. And 
he now returned to China by the northern route not to be heard 
of again ! 

About this time in the same Cheng-kwan period ( A.D. 627 - 
A. D- 650.) there appears Lung, a Doctor of the Law, whose 
native place is not known. He travelled by the northern route to 
India, and, finally, reached Mid-India, where he secured a copy 
of the Fa-twa ( Lotus of the Good Law ). Returning to Garidhara, 
he died there. 

Another Doctor of the Law was Ming-Tuen, who was a 
native of Yih-Chau. His Sanskrit name was Cintadeva. Leaving 
Cochin-China in a ship, he came to Kalinga from where he 
travelled on to Ceylon. He then returned to the Mahabodhi 
temple and Rajagrha with his disciple Kwei-Chung to be mention¬ 
ed presently.®® 

Two more Buddhist priests went to India also from Yih- 
Chau. They were 1-Long and Hui-ning. The former was an expert 
in the Vinaya Pitaka and in the interpretation of the Yoga. Along 
with two other priests, Chi-ngan, a native of his home town, and 
I-Hiuen, he set forth from the imperial capital Changnan and 
came to the southern part of Niau-Lui, where he took a ship and 
reached Langkia ( Kamalanka ? ). Here one of his colleagues, 
Chi-ngan died; while I-long with his other companion 1-Hiuen 
went to Ceylon where they worshipped the Sacred Tooth. Having 
secured there various books, they returned to western India, and 
were not heard of again.®* 

Hui-Ning, another pilgrim ambassador, was likewise a native 
of Yih-Chau. He had left China in A. D. 665 by sea, and had 
spent three years in Ho-Ling ( Kalinga ). Nothing further is 
known about him.®® 

A learned priest, who afterwards became a layman, was Wan- 
Ki, a native of Kiau-Chau. He bad spent ten years in the Southern 
Seas, and was proficient in the language of Kun-lun (Condore). 
His knowledge of Sanskrit was meagre. He later on reverted to 
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the life of a Jayman, and settled down in Shih-lo-fo-shi 
( Snbhoja Another pilgrim also hailing from Kiau-Chau was 
Hwui-Yen, a Doctor of the Law. He was a pupil of Hing-Kung. 
He travelled to Simhala ( Ceylon ) but his activities have not been 
recorded. 

Moca Deva, a native of Cochin-China, also reached India 
about this time across the Southern Seas. He visited all the pro¬ 
vinces of India, and arrived at the Mahabodhi temple where, after 
adoring the sacred relics, he died aged only twenty-four. 

We have mentioned Ming-Yuen above. His disciple was 
Kwei-Chung, also a native of Cochin-China. Along with his 
master, he went by the southern sea route to Ceylon from where 
both the teacher and the disciple, proceeded to the Mahabodhi 
temple and to Rajagrha. Here Kwei-Chung took ill in the Bamboo 
Garden (Veluvana), and died at the age of thirty. 

A Chinese Doctor of the Law, whose province of domicile is 
not known, was Sin-Chiu, who was known also by his Sanskrit 
name Caritravarman. Travelling northwards, he reached the 
western country, where after customary reverence, he lived in the 
Sin-Che temple. He died in the sick chamber, which he had him¬ 
self constructed in an upper room in the same temple for the use 
of his sick brothers. His end was pathetic. He cried out suddenly 
in the middle of the night—“ There is Bodhisattva, with out¬ 
stretched hands, beckoning me to his lovely abode ! ” Then clos¬ 
ing his hands, with a long sigh he died aged thirty-five.®^ 

Chi-Hing, a Doctor of the Law, was a native of Ngai-Chau, 
his Sanskrit name being Prajnadeva. He may not be confounded 
with Prajna, who has already figured in the previous pages, and 
who will figure again below. Chi-Hing went to the Western 
Region, and there he lived in the Sin-Che temple north of the 
Ganges. He died aged about fifty years. ®® 

A pilgrim from Samarkand may also be noted here, since 
I-Tsing has written about him. He was Sanghavarman, a native 
of that province. He had crossed the Sandy Desert when young 
and gone to China. Then in the company of the Chinese envoy, 
he had come to Magadha, where he burnt lamps in worship for 
seven days and seven nights continuously at the Mahabodhi and 
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Vajrasana temples. He carved out figures of Buddha in the 
former temple. He returned to China only to be sent to Kwai- 
Chau ( Cochin-China ), where a famine was raging. He daily 
distributed food, but was so moved by the miseries of the people 
that he used to weep when visiting them. He was, therefore, 
called the Weeping Bodhisattva.” He caught some infection 
there, which ended fatally. He was about sixty when he died.®* 

Among other Chinese pilgrim ambassadors, who came to 
India during this age, we may mention Taou-Lin, Tan-Kwong, 
Hiuen-Ta, Ling-Wan, Scng-Chi, Chi-sz, and Wou-Hing. Taou- 
Lin, a native of King-Chau, ( in Hupeh ) was called in Sanskrit 
Silaprabha. He came along the coast of Kalinga to the country 
of the naked men. He then reached Tamralipti, where for three 
years he studied Sanskrit. He visited first the Vajrasana temple, 
then worshipped the Bodhi Tree, and then went to Nalanda where 
he studied Kosa. After a year or two, he went to the Vulture 
Peak near Rajagrha, and then ultimately sailed to southern 
India.*® 

Tan-Kwang, also a native of King-Chau, reached India like- 
wi.se by the Southern Sea route. He arrived at A-li-ki-lo 
( Arakan ? ), where he received the patronage of the king, who 
had a Buddhist temple built and books written and images of 
Buddha made. He is supposed to have died there.** 

Hiuen-Ta, a priest of Kung-Chow, came of a high family. 
He seems to have accompanied an envoy in a Persian ship to the 
Southern Seas. He also reached the land of the naked men on 
the eastern coast of India. At Tamralipti he studied Sanskrit for 
a year, mastering the Sabda Sd'stra. While going to the Maha- 
bodhi temple he was attacked by robbers and left half dead. It 
was only the villagers who came to his rescue by giving him 
clothes. He then reached Nalanda, where he stayed for ten years. 

f _ 

Returning to Tamralipti, he sailed to Sribhoja, carrying with him 
all his books and translations, comprising 500,000 slokas, which 
could fill in a thousand volumes. He is supposed to have lived 
afterwards at Sribhoja.*® 

Ling-Wan reached India through Amman. He is credited 
with having erected under the Bodhi Tree an exquisite image of 
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Maitreya Bodhisattva, one cubit in height. His companion was 
Seng-Chi who, going by the Southern Sea route, arrived at 
Samotata ( Samata^ ). The king of the land was called Rajabhata 
(or Pattu), an Upasaka, who greatly worshipped the three objects 
of worship, and who was highly devoted to religious duties. 
This king of Samatata has been identified with Rajaraja, Raja¬ 
bhata of the Khadga family of Samatata. The Khadgas were 
Buddhists by religion.^® 

Chi-sz, another Chinese pilgrim ambassador, came to India 

r _ 

from Cochin-China after visiting Sribhoja in Sumatra. Along 
with him came Wou Hing, called in Sanskrit Prajnadeva, who 
reached Simhapura ( Ceylon ), and then proceeded by sea to the 
eastern coast of India. From here he went to the Mahabodhi 
temple, and thence to Nalanda, where he studied Yoga, Kosa, etc. 
He died at Nalanda.^'* 

Mention is made in I-Tsing's long account of two unknown 
Nepalese priests, who knew Sanskrit very well, but one of whom 
reverted to lay life; of two priests of Kao-Chang, who wished to 
come to Mid-India but died in the course of their journey; and 
of three Chinese priests, who reached Udyana by the northern 
route, from where they reached the place of Buddha’s Skull. They 
are said to have died there.^® 

In the last quarter of the seventh century A.D., we come across 
four names among pilgrim ambassadors. These were Devaprajna, 
Ratnacinta, Dharmaruci, or Bodhiruci, and the Chinese pilgrim 
Tz’e-min. Devaprajna was a Buddhist monk of Khoten. During the 
period ranging from A. D. 689 to A. D. 691, he had translated six 
Buddhist works in seven volumes into Chinese.^ In A. D. 693 
the Kashmiri Sramana Ratnacinta translated into Chinese seven 
Buddhist works. He died in A. D. 721 in China.^’ His contempo¬ 
rary was Bodhiruci, whose original name was Dharmaruci. But 
it was changed into Bodhiruci by the Empress Wu-Chao. He was 
a Brahman of the Kasyapa gotra hailing from southern India. 
While in China between the years A. D. 693 and A. D. 713, he 
had translated fifty-three works in one hundred and eleven 
volumes of which forty-one are found in the modern editions of 
the Buddhist Tripitaka. He died in China in A. D. 727.*® The 
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Chinese Buddhist pilgrim ambassador Wei-Jcn was better known 
by the name of Tz’c-min. He was native of the Tung-Lei district. 
Inspired by the work and wanderings of I-Tsing, he had 
decided to visit India. This was in the reign of the T’ang Emperor 
Chung-Tsung ( A. D. 684 - A. D. 710), when in reality it was the 
strong-willed Empress Wou (also called Wu-Chau ) who ruled, 
after having deposed and banished Chong-Tsung.** During her 
reign, Tz’e-min left China, and passing through Nan-hai and 
Ceylon, ultimately reached India. Here he stayed for about 
thirteen years, after visiting many Buddhist spiritual leaders, and 
inquiring of them as to where the Western Paradise was located. 
This was the paradise where Amitabha is said to have lived. He 
returned through central Asia to China in A. D. 719. It is related 
that, while passing through Gandhara, he saw the image of 
Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara on the hill there. On worshipping 
that image for seven days, Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara is said to 
have manifested himself before Tz’e-min, and to have inculcated 
to him the Amitabha doctrinc.s. On his return to China he began 
to preach those doctrines, and became the founder of one sect of 
the Lotus School.®® 

The eighth century also witnessed many pilgrim ambassadors 
travelling between India and China. It opened with the happ y 
co-operation of Indian and Chinese pilgrims in the matter of 

r 

adding to Buddhist literature. In A. D. 705 Pramati, a Sramana 
of central India, Meghasukha of Udyana, and Huai-Ti, a Chinese 
Sramana, all translated a Buddhist work into Chinese.®* 

An instance of an envoy being sent in search of a pilgrim 
ambassador is afforded in the history of the reign of the Empress 
Wou mentioned above. She was a great patron of the Mahayana 
Buddhism. It was discovered in China at this time that certain 
sections of the Avatamsaka Sutra were missing in the Sanskrit 

copy preserved in China. The Empress was told that in Khoten 

/ / 

there lived a Saka by race named Sikshnanda. He was profoundly 
learned in both the Mahayana and HinayEna Schools. In Khoten, 
so the Empress was informed, there was a complete text of the 
Sittra in question; and Siksananda was the proper person who 
could translate it. So the Empress sent an envoy to Khoten to 
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procure the manuscript as well as the services of Sik^nanda. The 
mission proved successful, and Siksananda took with him a 
complete copy of the Avatamsaka Sutra which he rendered into 
Chinese. He died in China at the age of fifty-nine. This Sutra, 
we may note by the way, became the basis of the Avatamsaka 
School in China.®* 

f r 

InA. D. 716 Subhakarasimha, a Sramana of central India 
and a professor of the Nalanda University, arrived at the imperial 
capital Changnan. This was in the reign of the T’ang Emperor 
Ming-Ti mentioned above. He brought with him many Sanskrit 
texts. From A. D. 717 till A. D. 724 he translated Buddhist 
texts into Chinese. He died in A. D. 735. One of his qualifica¬ 
tions for respect was that he was a descendant of Amrtodana, 
who was the uncle of Sakyamuni.®® 

t 

We have mentioned above the Sramana of southern India, 

t 

Vajrabodhi. He and his pupil Amoghavajra, a Sramana of 
northern India, arrived in China in A. D. 719, during the reign of 
the same T’ang Emperor Ming-Ti. Vajrabodhi translated four 
Buddhist works between A. D. 723 and A. D. 730, and died in 
A. D. 732 aged seventy. His disciple Amoghavajra visited India 
and Ceylon in A. D. 714, and, then, returned to China in A. D. 
746. Between that date and A. D. 774, when he died, he had 
translated seventy-seven works.®® His contribution to the 
development of Chinese Buddhist philosophy will be mentioned 
below. 

About the middle of the eighth century ( A. D. 747), we 
come across a great name. It is that of the Mahayana Tantric 
scholar Padmasaifibhava. It is said that by his magic powers he 
could control and silence the gods and spirits. He was a great 
professor in the Nalanda University. He was invited by the 
Tibetan king Khri-Ide-Srong-btsan, also called Ral-pa-ean who, 
as already seen, had extended his dominions from Mongolia in 
the north to the Ganges, including Nepal. Padmasarhbhava, 
also called Padjung, went to Tibet, and along with Santaraksita, 
erected a monastery after the model of the monastery at the 
Odantapuri University.®® 

Four years later ( A. D. 751 ) a Chinese Buddhist pilgrim by 
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name U-K’ong ( Dharmadhatu ) left China for India. Travelling 
through central Asia, he reached Gandhhra in A. D. 753, and 
Kashmir in A. D. 759, Here in the latter country he took his 

f 

final vows as a Buddhist Sramana, and spent four years in study. 
He returned to Gandhara but in A. D. 764 he left for central 
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India. Visiting Kapilavastu, Varanasi, Sravasti and Kusinagara, 
he finally came to Nalanda where he remained for three years. 
In A. D. 783 or 784 he set out for China, which he reached in 
A. D. 790. He took with him the Sanskrit texts of the Dasabhumi 
and Dasabala Sutras and other works.''® 

While discussing the diplomatic mission of king Subhakara- 
deva of Tosali above, it was mentioned that there was a chrono¬ 
logical difficulty centering round the figure of Prajna, who took 
the autographed manuscript of that ruler to the Chinese monarch. 
He was a Sramana of Kapisa which, according to the Chinese 
accounts, was in northern India. He is said to have been in 
China in A. D. 728. Along with the Nestorian missionary, King- 
Ching ( Adam ), he is said to have translated between A. D. 785 
and A. D. 810, Mahayanabuddhi-Satparamita-sutra, and three 
other works. He may be identified with Prajna who, according 
to Dr. Chou Hsian Kuang, translated into Chinese the superb 
Avataihsakasutra in about A. D. 800. It was the same Sutra 
which, as noted above, had first been translated into Chinese by 
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Buddhabhadra in A. D. 406, and, then, again by Siksananda in 
about A. D. 700. Prajna’s translation of this great work ran into 
forty volumes.®’ 

It was remarked in Chapter IV above that, after the dispatch 
of an embassy from an unidentified southern Indian king called Po- 
lo-hoa to the court of the Emperor Chi-Tsung (A.D. 954-A.D. 960), 
there was an interval of about two hundred years when we do not 
come across any embassy from southern India. This was the period 
when Indian pilgrim ambassadors visited the Chinese imperial 
capital where they were received honourably. Before we enumerate 
their names and achievements, it may be worth while to describe the 
condition in China that made it possible for them to go to that 
country. There in that country the Later Chow dynasty was follow¬ 
ed in A.D. 960 by the Sung dynasty whose first ruler. Emperor 
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Tai-Tsou ( A.D. 960 - A.D. 976 ) opened a new era in the history of 
China. Emperor Tai-Tsou, whose earlier name was Chow-Ku- 
ang-Yn, was a great ruler who gave peace to the country, raised the 
public spirit that had fallen low, believed that knowledge was good 
and that its acquisition was beneficial to the best interests of the 
people, and that his chief duty was to secure happiness of the 
greatest number of his subjects. He had reunited the Empire as 
it had not been done for ages past; and handed down to his 
brother Chow Kuang Y, the prince of Tsin, a strong Empire with 
the tradition of a good and impartial government. Chow Kuang 
Y succeeded to his brother’s Empire under the title of Tai- 
Tsong (A.D. 976-A. D. 998). He completed the work of his 
illustrious brother; and inspite of the reverses at the hands of the 
Tartars, was able to maintain the unity of the Empire, the tradi¬ 
tion of wise administration, and the promotion of the best 
interests of the people.®® It was to the court of such an illustrious 
ruler that the Indian pilgrim ambassadors went. 

The most prominent amongst them were Danapala, Dharma- 
deva and a third one who is known only by his Chinese name 
T’ien Hsi Tsai. Dr. Chou Hsiang Kuang, who gives us valuable 
details about these and other Indian pilgrim ambassadors, 
writes that Danapala was a Sramana of Ujjain, who arrived in 
China in A. D. 980. That Indian pilgrim was honoured by the 
Chinese Emperor Tai-Tsong in A. D. 982 with the title of Hsien 
Chao Ta Shih or The Great Guru of General Teaching. Danapala 
translated in all one hundred and eleven works, most of which 
were Dharanis. He was also instrumental in recreating interest in 
Nagarjuna some of whose works he translated into Chine.se. 
Dr. Chou Hsiang Kuang gives the names of six works of Nagarjuna 
which were thus translated into Chinese.®* 

The next name in the list of Indian pilgrim ambassadors is that 
of Dharmadeva, who was a professor in the Nalanda University* 
He took the Chinese name of Fa-Tien, which he changed into Fa- 
Hien. Between A.D. 972 and A.D. 1001 he is said to have trans¬ 
lated numerous works forty-six of which he completed by the year 
A.D. 981 under his earlier Chinese name Fa-Tien, and ninteen works 
which he completed between A.D. 982 and A.D. lOOl under his new 
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Chinese name Fa-Hien. Most of his works were related to the 
Tantras and the Dliaranis, and one was the most popular work on 
Mahayhna Buddhism, Sukhavativyitba. In A.D.982 he received from 
the Chinese Emperor the title of Cliuan Chao Ta Shih ( Kwhan- 
Kio-Tash ) or the Great Guru for Transmitting the Buddhist 
Doctrines, and the membership of the Imperial Board for Trans¬ 
lating Indian Buddhist Texts. In the same year he changed his 
name Fa-Tien into Fa-Hien. He died in A. D. 1001, and was 
awarded the posthumous title of Hsuan Chiao Chan Shih ( Hhuen- 
Kiao-Shan ) or the Dhydna Teacher of Profound Learning by the 
Emperor Chin-Tsong ( A. D. 998 - A. D. 1023), so that other 
scholars might emulate his great example of unrivalled devotion 
to the cause of Buddhist literatuic. Among his numerous 
translations mention may be made of the following Dliaranis: 
Vasudhdradhdrani, Mahddandadhdrani, and Buddhahrdaya 
dhdrani. More important than these were the following which 
are particularly useful for the purpose of Chinese phonetics and 
philology. These are the Astamahd'srikaityandmasutra, Trikdya- 
samskrtastotra, Mah’usrindmastasatakasamskrtasiotra, Mahjusri- 
bodhisattvasrigdthd, Aryavajrapdnibodhisattvandmdstaka, Sapta- 
Iniddhastrotrgdihd, and Buddhatrikdyastotra.^'^ 

The third name is that of the Indian pilgrim ambassador vho 
is known only by his Chinese name of T’ien Hsi Tsai. According 
to some, he was a native either of Jalandhara or of Kashmir, but, 
according to others, he hailed from Gandhara. He arrived 
in China in A. D. 980 in the reign of the Emperor Tai-Tsong; 
and died in A. D. 1001 in the same year which saw the passing 
away of Dharmadeva. The Emperor Tai-Tsong, who had, as we 
have seen above, conferred the title of Chtian Chao Ta Shih on 
Dharmadeva in A. D. 982, bestowed in the same year the title of 
Ming Chiao Ta Shih, or the Great Guru of Manifestation of 
Buddha's Teachings on T’ien Hsi Tsai. And when the latter 
died, the Emperor Chin-Tsong conferred on him the title of Hui 
Pien Fa Shih or The Dharma Teacher of the Argument of Wisdom. 
From A. D. 980 till his death in A. D. 1001, T.’ien Hsi Tsai had 
translated eighteen works on the Buddhist Tripitakas. Among 
these the most important were the Tantra called Maiiiusrimula- 
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A few details of the life of this Indian pilgrim ambassador 
throw an interesting light on the manner in which the indian 
pilgrim ambassadors were received and honoured by the Chinese 
Emperors. T'ien Hsi Tsai had worked in conjunction with 
Dharmadeva and Danapala at the Imperial Board for Translating 
Indian Buddhist Texts, which had been established by the Sung 
Emperor Tai-Tsong. The Board was located in the Hall which 
was to the west of the T’ai Pink Hsin Fuo temple in the imperial 
capital of Changnan. To the east of this Imperial Translation 
Hall was the Imperial Printing Hall which was concerned with the 
printing and the publishing of the texts. Dr. Chou Hsiang Kuang 
who gives these valuable details, informs us that the Imperial 
Translation Hall was made up of three departments—the central 
one, where the translations were undertaken; the second, which 
was on the cast, where the translations were supervised; and the 
third, which lay to the west of the central department, where the 
translations were revised, according to the Chinese rules of syntax, 
idiom, and grammar. Monks well versed in Sanskrit were appoint¬ 
ed in every one of these three departments. 

According to the conventions prevailing at that time, all 
translations were to be sent to the Imperial Printing Hall, 
where they were published, it was at the request of T’ien Hsi 
Tsai that Emperor Tai-Tsong issued an Imperial Decree by 
which ten intelligent Chinese boys were admitted into the Imperial 
Printing Hall there to learn the Sanskrit language.*^ 

Danapala, who is mentioned in the preceding paragraph, was 
a Sramana of Udyana. He seems to have been called Shi’-u- 
D^napkla. He arrived in China in the same year as T’ien Hsi Tsai, 
and worked at the translations. He has been credited with the 
translations of one hundred and eleven volumes.*^ 

The Sung Emperor Chin-Tsong I ( A. D. 998-A. D. 1023) 
continued the noble tradition of his illustrious predecessors Tai- 
Tsong and Tai-Tsou. This explains why Indian pilgrim ambas¬ 
sadors continued to visit his court. Two of them may be noted 
here. One was Dharmaraksa, known also by his Chinese name of 
Fa-Hu, who was a Sramana of Magadha. He arrived in China in 
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A. D. 1004. He worked at the translations from that date till 
A. D. 1056, when he died in his ninety-sixth year. The next 
Chinese Emperor Jin-Tsong (A. D. 1023-A. D. 1064) conferred 
on him the special title of Pu-Ming Tze Chio Chuan Fan Ta Shih 
or the Great Guru of Pervading Light, Merciful Awakening, and 
Transmitting of Doctrines. Of his many translations mention may 
be made of Bodhisattva Pit aka, Tathdgathakiniyaguhyanirde'sa, and 
Hevagratantra.^^ 

His contemporary was Suryayasas, whose other name was 
Jih-Cheng ( A. D. 1004 ). He bore the title of Hsuan Fan Ta Shih 
or the Great Guru of Preaching Doctrines. He is credited with the 
translation of two Sanskrit books into Chinese. These were said 
to have been composed by Asvaghosa. They were Gurusevd- 
pahcasadgdthd, and Dasadustakarmamdrgasutra. 

The above notices of Indian pilgrim ambassadors should, 
from the chronological point of view, have made us continue with 
the story of other Indian pilgrims in the first quarter of the 
eleventh century. But before we do so, it is necessary to examine 
the statements of the Chinese mediaeval encyclopaedist, Ma-Twan- 
Lin, who has so often figured above in this work. When we shall 
have examined his account of the pilgrim ambassadors in the 
second half of the tenth century, we shall take up the thread of 
the narrative which we have just left in the preceding paragraph. 

Ma-Twan-Lin gives the following details relating to the 
pilgrim ambassadors covering the period from A. D. 984 till a.D. 
988. On the seventh of the years Tae-fing-kwo (the kingdom in 
peace and prosperity, equivalent to A. D. 983), a Buddhist priest 
of E-Chow, named Kwang-Yuen, returned from India; he brought 
from thence a letter from king Moo-se-nang ( Sanskrit, Mahh- 
simha ) to the Emperor of China. The Emperor ordered that an 
Indian Buddhist priest should translate the letter, and acquaint 
him with the contents of it. The letter was to this effectI have 
lately learned, that in the kingdom of Che-na, there existed a 
king, most illustrious, most holy, most enlightened, whose majesty 
and person subsist in themselves and by themselves. I blush 
every moment at my unfortunate position, which hinders me from 
visiting your court, in order to pay my respects to you in person. 
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Remote as I am, I can only cherish, with hope, a regard for Che- 
na; whether you are standing or sitting, in motion or at rest { i.c., 
in all circumstances of life), I invoke ten thousand (elicitations 
on your holy person.” 

The contents of the letter bespeak the same fulsome praise 
of the Chinese monarch which we noticed in connection with 
another embassy supposed to have been sent from southern India. 
It does not help us to identify the Indian monarch whom the 
anonymous translator of the above extract, would translate as 
Mahasimha.*® Since this name is of no avail for our purpose, 
we have to proceed with the description of the embassy, —which 
the translator states to be different to the one given by Ma-Twan 
Lin,®*—leaving out the nature of the numerous presents which the 
Buddhist priest Kwang-Yuen had brought with him for being 
presented to the Chinese ruler. The Chinese narrative then pro¬ 
ceeds to state that, “ Twang-Yuen then presented to the Emperor, 
in person, a portion ( or relics ) of the body of She-Kea (Sakya- 
muni, Buddha ). He likewise translated and explained the entire 
contents of the letter, brought by a Buddhist priest, from the 
same kingdom ( India ), the expressions and sentiments of which 
were the same as those in the letter from king Moo-se-nang. The 
bearer of this document learned that it was from the kingdom of 
Woo-tee-nang ( or Woo-chin-nang ), that this kingdom belonged 
to Yin-too of the north; that in twelve days, from the west, 
you arrive at the kingdom of Khan-to-lo ( Gandhara ); twelve 
days further to the west, you reach the kingdom of Nang-go-lo- 
ho-lo; ten days further to the west, you come to the kingdom 
of Lan-po; twelve days more to the west, is the kingdom of 
Go-ye-nang; and further to the west, that of Po-ze {Persia); 
after reaching the western sea ( Persian Gulf) from northern Yin- 
Too, in 120 days’journey you arrive at the Central Yin-Too; from 
there to the westward at the distance of three ching is the 
kingdom of Ho-lo-wei; still further to the west in twelve days* 
Journey, you reach the kingdom of Kea-lo-na-keuje; and in twelve 
days’ journey more to the west, you come to the kingdom of 
Mo-lo-wei ( Malwa ); further to the west, twenty days’ journey, 
is the kingdom of Woo-jan-ne ( Ujjain ). In another twenty days’ 
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journey Still to the west, you visit the kingdom of Lo-lo; and 
forty days’journey further to the west, the kingdom of Soo-lo-to 
( Surat). This makes on the whole a six moon’s journey from 
Central Yin-Too. When at the Southern Yin-too, in ninety days’ 
journey to the west, you arrive at the kingdom of Kung-kea-na; 
and in one day further to the west, you come to the Sea. From 
Southern Yin-Too in six months* journey to the South, you reach 
the South Sea ( or Sea of China ). This was what was related by 
the Indian envoy.” 

The passage described above is important from the following 
points of view. Firstly, it mentions Yin-Too (or India) of the 
north, central Yin-too, and southern Yin-Too, thereby suggesting 
that the Chinese historians were now thinking of India in much 
the same manner as they had done centuries earlier, with this dif¬ 
ference that this time all the emphasis seems to have been placed 
on the three divisions of India mentioned above, there being no 
reference to western and eastern India in it. And, secondly, it 
gives the topographical location of many kingdoms in India, some 
of them mentioned for the first time in this account. From the 
topographical account of these different kingdoms which are des¬ 
cribed as being distant by so many days’ journey from central 
Yin-Too, it is evident that we have to place this kingdom of Yin- 
too in some eastern region of India. If any detail could give us 
a clue to the identification of Yin-too, it is the one which relates 
to the kingdom called Kung-kea-na. We may identfy this 
without any hesitation with Kung-kin ( or kan )-na-pu-lo of Yiian 
Chwang,** whose topographical account was, of course, quite 
different to the one given in the above letter. Kung-kea-na was no 
other than Konkana, which is here mentioned for the first time 
in the Chinese accounts, and which is said to have been ninety 
days’journey due west from southern Yin-too; and from where 
in one day’s further journey, one reached the { western ) ocean. 
Here we have, therefore, the clue to the identification of Yin-too. 
It was perhaps no other than Andhra, which, centuries earlier, 
Yiian Chwhn had called by the name of An-to-lo.®* This name 
might have been changed into Yin-too in the later days of Ma- 
Twan-Lin or of the historian from whose narrative the above 

D-42 
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passage has been cited. If we accept this identification the position 
of Yin-too in regard to the southern ocean becomes clear: the 
latter could be reached in six months’ journey. Likewise is evident 
the position of all the recognizable kingdoms to the west and 
north-west of Yin-too, namely; Soo-loo-to ( Surat ); Woo-jan- 
ne (Ujjain ); Mo-lo-wei( Malwa ); Lo-Io, which we may identify 
with Lata or south Gujarat ( although such an identification 
might come in the way of that of Soo-lo-to which was in Lata ); 
and Kca-Jo-na-keu-je which was probably Kanyakubja. 

The question now arises—Who was the king of Andhra in the 
tenth century ? There were two lines of kings in that region—the 
main line represented by the Eastern Calukyas of Vengi; and the 
smaller line which also belonged to the Eastern Calukyas but 
called that of Pithapurm, its rulers having descended from Vijaya- 
ditya I, also called Beta. In the history of the main Eastern 
Calukya line, there was Oanarnava for whom the date A. D. 970 
is available. He ruled for three years till A. D. 973. After him 
there was an interval of twenty-seven or thirty years till we come 
to Saktivarman (A. D. 1003), when Vengi was without a ruler, 
Saktivarman came to the throne in A. D. 1003 and ruled till 
A. D. 1015.’® It is possible that the ruler called Moo-se-nang by 
the Ciiinese historians may have reigned in the interval of thirty 
years mentioned above, but nothing further about his identity is 
now possible. 

Sir Henry Yule following M. Julicn noticed the above embassy 
but dated it to A. D. 986, and wrote thus about it:— “ In 986, 
however, a monk of I-Chau ( Kamul ) returning from India 
brought a letter from a king who is called Mosinang, written in 
terms of humblest reverence, which are preserved by the Chinese 
authority, and transmitting relics of Sakya. ” In a note on 
the name Sakya, he referred to M. Julicn, and then, commented 
as follows:—“ This letter was translated by one Shihu, an Indian 
ecclesiastic, who also communicated some information about 
the kingdoms of India.” Besides central India (here Magadha). 
there were in the north the kingdoms of Utiennang (Udyhna, 
according to M. Julien), in the west that of Khientoto (Gandhara), 
Nanggolokialo ( Nagarahara ), Lanpo { Langhan, now generally 
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called Langhan ), tlien Gojenang (possibly Ghazni), and then 
Persia, Three days west of Magadha was Alawei ( Rewa ? ), then 
Karanakuiye ( i.e., Kanyakubja, Kanouj), Malwa, Ujjain, Lolo 
(Lara, according to M. Julien ) Surastra, and the Western Sea* 
South India was four months journey from Magadha, and ninety 
days west of it was Konkana.'^i 

The identification of Gojenang with Ghazni, and of Alwei 
with Rewa is perhaps inadmissible, since there is no evidence that 
these two locations existed so early as A. D. 983. Sir Henry 
Yule would make southern Yin-too the same as southern India 
which is likewise inadmissible. Lara is not explained in the above 
passage, but in the sense of Lata,'® is admissible. But it cannot 
be made out how SurSstra came to be made to fit in with the 
above names. The starting point of M. Julien’s and Sir Henry 
Yule’s identification of the provinces appears to be Magadha. 
But if that were so, the position of Konkana, Lata, Surat, and 
even of Kanyakubja to some extent, would be inexplicable. 
Neither can we understand the reference to the southern sea which 
one could reach in six months’ journey from southern Yin-too. 
We have, therefore, to reject the identification of this Indian king¬ 
dom with Magadha, as given by M. Julien and Sir Henry Yule, 
and to accept its identification with Andhra as given above. 

The description of another embassy dated also in A. D. 983 
fully bears out the claims made in this work that pilgrims were 
considered as ambassadors in those ages. Ma-Twan-Lin relates 
that in that year ( A. D. 983), a priest of Buddha, Master of the 
Law ( Sang-Fa, Sanskrit Sanghadharma ) came from India, bring¬ 
ing books. In traversing a part of the island of Sumatra ( San- 
fuh-tsi), he met with Buddhist priests Me-mo-lo, and Che-le-yoo- 
poo-to; he charged them ( as superior priests ?) with a letter which 
he wished to transmit to the kingdom of the Middle, with a great 
number of translated books. The Emperor caused them to come 
to the court to gratify his curiosity. The Master of the Law of 
Buddha { Fa ) again met the same Buddhist, mendicants wearing 
vestments without sleeves, and valuable head-dresses in the form 
of serpents. He returned with them on their journey to India. 
A letter of recommendation (peaou ) was given to him to enable 
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him to traverse the kingdom of Tibet, with letters of credence, 
delivered by the Emperor, to present to the kingdom of San-fu-tsi 
(Sumatra). From this remote country he proceeded to the 
sovereign ( cAoo) of the kingdom of Go-koo-Io, and that of the 
kingdom of Sze-ma-kie-raang-ko-lan (?), He recommended Tan- 
lo to the king of Western Heaven, and his son formed the design 
of sending him, by his means, works on the spirits and genii.’® 

The date A. D. 983, as noted above, falls within the reign of 
the Sung Emperor Tai-Tsong ( A. D. 976 - A. D. 998 ).’* The 
above description refers primarily to Sumatra but its interest for 
us lies in the fact that it corroborates what has been maintained 
in this work, viz., that the Chinese Emperors received and treated 
the pilgrim ambassadors with the same dignity, courtesy, and 
consideration with which they received emissaries from foreign 
rulers. 

Ma-Twan-Lin next writes that in the years ymg-he (A.D. 984- 
A. D. 988), a Buddhist priest of Wei-chou, named Tsu-Hwan, 
while returning from the western countries of Asia ( Se-yu ), with 
another Buddhist priest from a distant country, named Mih-tan-lo, 
where he had been presented to the king of northern Yin-too, 
seated on a throne of diamonds, and named Na-lan-To, brought 
books. There were besides a Brahman priest named Yung-she 
( Eternal Age ), and a Persian infidel {ge-taou), named O-le-yan, 
who came together to the capital. 

Even at the risk of digressing a little, it is worth while noting 
what Ma-Twan-Lin has further to say in regard to the above 
Buddhist pilgrim ambassador. Yung-she, so the Chinese historian 
continues, said that bis native country was called Le. It was 
ascertained that the family name of this king was Ya-lo-woo-te; 
that his first name was 0-jih-nc-fo; that he wore a yellow head 
dress, and on his head, a cap of gold, adorned with seven pre¬ 
cious gems. When he went out, he mounted on an elephant; he 
was preceded by couriers with musical instruments on their 
shoulders. The crowd rushed into the temple of Ftih ( Buddha ), 
when the king distributed gifts to the poor, and succour to those 
who needed it. His queen was named Mo-ho-ne, who wore a 
red dress, adorned with gold filagree work. She went out but 
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once a year, when she distributed gifts freely. People flocked to 
attend to the king and queen, and raised shouts of joy. There 
were four ministers to administer the affairs of the kingdom, who 
were not removable. The five kinds of grain and the six kinds of 
edible fruits (in that kingdom ) were like those in China. They 
used copper money for the purpose of commerce. They had a 
literature and books, which were long and rolled up as in China, 
except that the leaves were not pierced and attached one to 
another. 

From their kingdom six month’s journey to the East, one 
arrived at the kingdom of the Ta-she (Arabs); in two moons 
more, one got to Se-Chow ( Western Isles); in three moons more» 
at Hea-Chow (the Isle of Summer). The description then con¬ 
tains more details of the country and of the king of the Persian 
infidel O-le-yan with which we are not concerned.’® 

Which was the country of the northern Yin-too described 
above? If we take Yin-too to be another form of Shin-Too or 
India, then, it is apparent that we have to refer it to some region 
in the neighbourhood of northern India. We cannot locate it in 
northern India itself, because the description does not contain any 
contiguous northern Indian province that could help us in our 
identification. On the other hand, there are four clues in the 
above description which tempt us to identify that kingdom with 
Nepal. The first is the name of the king which is given as Na- 
lan-to which, we may risk to suggest, may stand for Narendra. 
His family name given as Ya-lo-woo-te may stand for Airavata. 
But we cannot go beyond this guess, since no royal family bear¬ 
ing this name is noticeable in ancient Indian history. The details 
of the royal procession likewise do not help us in as much as they 
are applicable to any royal cavalcade. The queen’s name given as 
Mo-ho-ne may stand for Mohini but that is too common a name 
that does not help us in our identification. 

Three other details, however, plainly indicate that we have to 
locate this kingdom in a region which had some likeness to a 
Chinese region. The five kinds of fruits and six kinds of edible 
plants were like those in China. The kingdom had copper coinage 
which, as related in the earlier pages of this work, was like that in 
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China. We may remember here the large number of copper pieces 
which the last Kara king of Orissa, Divhkara, is said to have receiv¬ 
ed from the Chinese Emperor. Thirdly, the books in this kingdom 
were long and rolled up as in China, but with this-difference that, 
unlike those in China, the leaves were not pierced but were 
attached to one another. A fourth reason which prompts us to 
identify this kingdom with Nepal is the fact that at a distance of 
a six month’s journey eastwards one arrived at the country of the 
Ta-she ( Araba ). This statement is not intelligible except on the 
supposition that the Chinese historian has slightly erred in 
writing eastwards for westwards. For eastwards lay the provinces 
of China, and no Arabs went to the western provinces bordering 
on Nepal. Indeed, the fact that in the next sentence, the Chinese 
historian says that in two moons’ time, one arrived at Se-chow 
( the Isle of Summer ), suggests that we have to locate the land 
of the Ta-she ( Arabs ) to the west of the country described. Such 
a country could only have been Nepal, although it cannot be 
understood why the name Ne-P’o-lo, which was already known 
to Yuan Chwkng, is not used by the later Chinese historian. But 
there are two details which Yiian Chwang gives which add to our 
identification. He adds that the country yielded grains and much 
fruit; and that copper coins were the media of exchange in 
Nepal. His other specific statement that the people had no 
learning,^® would seem to violate the statement given by the later 
Chinese historian, who writes about their literature and books. 
But this objection can be answered by stating that in the two or 
three centuries after Yuan Chwang and before Ma-Twan-Lin, the 
people of Nepal had made some progress in learning. 

If the above identification of the kingdom described by Ma- 
Twan-Lin with Nepal is accepted, the king Na-lan-to may be 
identified with Narendra. But before we proceed further, it is 
better to realise that the history of Nepal, especially during the 
ninth and tenth centuries A. D., is still not settled; and that the 
many vamsavalis that profess to contain genealogical accounts, 
are not reliable. However, we may arrive at the date of the king 
Narendra, thus: 

In the dynasty founded by Rhghavadeva (circa A. D. 879 ) 
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we have the following names beginning with him—Raghavadeva, 
Jayadeva, Vikramadeva, Narendradeva, Gupakamadeva I, and 
Udayadeva. Only about Raghavadeva it has been assumed that 
he could be assigned to circa A. D. 879.” If we assign to these 
rulers the reigns as given in the Vamsavalis discovered by Pro¬ 
fessor Bendall, we reach the following dates from the commence¬ 
ment of Raghavadeva in A. D. 879:— 

Raghavadeva ruled for forty-six years and six months, that 
is, A. D. 879 + 46 = r. A. 879, till A. D. 925. 

Jayadeva ruled for ten years, that is, A. D. 925 till A. D. 935. 

Vikramadeva ruled for one year and nine months, that is, 
A. D. 935 till A. D. 936. 

And Narendradeva ruled for sixty-five years and five months, 
that is, A. D. 936 till A. D. 1001.” 

Whether we allot ten years or eight years to Jayadeva, we 
arrive at circa A. D. 934 or A. D. 936 for Narendradeva, which 
would place his reign as being within reasonable bounds of the 
account given by Ma-Twan-Lin, namely. A, D. 948 - A. D. 988. 

We may now pass on to the description of other Indian 
Buddhist pilgrim ambassadors mentioned by Ma-Twan-lin. In the 
third of the years Kwang-shun of the modern Chows (A. D. 953 ), 
a Sa-raun ( Sramana ) of western India, with several priests of his 
religion, representing sixteen tribes or nations of India, brought 
tribute amongst which were some horses of that country.” We 
cannot make out which part of India is connoted by the term 
western India in the above account, since, as already remarked 
above, it represented not only western India proper but the 
regions on the other side of the Indus as well. Likewise it is 
difficult to make out to which reigning femily we have to ascribe 
the dispatch of presents,—assuming that we have to understand 
by the term western India Surhstra and Gujarat,—the last ( un¬ 
known ) ruler of the Cavadas ( A. D. 937 - A. D. 961 ), or the 
first ruler among the Solankis, Mularaja (A.D. 961 - A.D. 996).8» 
In Chinese history it would fall within the reign of the later 
Chow ruler, Tai-Tsou ( A. D. 951 - A. D. 954 ).®i 

We may now take up the thread of the narrative of the 
pilgrim ambassadors which we stopped in order to examine the 
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Statements of Ma-Twan-Lin. Between A. D. 964 and A. D. 976 
there came to India Khinie ( Ki-ne ) at the head of a body of 
three hundred monks, whom the Chinese Emperor, as Sir Henry 
Yule relates, had dispatched to India to secure the relics of 
Buddha and to collect books of palm leaves.®* The Chinese 
Emperor was obviously the Sung monarch Tai-Tsou ( A. D. 960 - 
A. D. 976 ) who, as related in an earlier context,, had reunited 
the Empire, and who made the happiness of the greatest number 
the basis of his policy.®* Although nothing is known about the 
success of this embassy, yet it is apparent that, as must have 
been apparent to the reader from the numerous examples cited in 
this work, the Chinese monarch utilized the services of the 
Buddhist pilgrims for furthering the cause of Buddhism, and, 
therefore, of promoting the cause of peace in the Eastern world. 

If further proof is needed in order to show that the pilgrims 
had every claim to be called ambassadors, we may give another 
instance of a pilgrim ambassador also of the times of the same 
Chinese Emperor. In the third of the years kan-tih of the Sung 
dynasty (A. D. 966), a Buddhist priest of Tsang-Chow, named 
Taou-Yvien, who had returned from the Western Countries {Se- 
yu), had brought from thence a portion of the body of Fflh 
( Buddha ), vases of crystal, and Sanskrit manuscripts written on 
leaves of pei-to to the number forty, which he presented to the 
Emperor. Taou-Yijen returned to the Western countries (of 
Asia ) in the years teen-fuh (A. D. 943 - A. D. 944 ). He had 
been twelve years on his travels, wandering in the Five Zin-too 
for five years. The Five Zin-too (divisions of India ) were, so 
we are told by the Chinese historian, the same as the Teen-choo 
( India ). He brought back an abundance of books to understand 
the use of which he exerted all his efiForts. The Emperor Tai-Tsou 
summoned him to his presence, for the purpose of interrogating 
him respecting the manners and customs of the nations amongst 
whom he had travelled, the height of mountains, and the extent 
of rivers. He answered all these questions one by one. For four 
years, a priest of Buddha, he had dedicated all his cares to one 
hundred and fifty seven persons. On his return to the palace, he 
said that he was desirous of returning to the Western Countries 
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in search of books of Foh (Buddha); that he had found some 
of them where he had travelled, in the presence of the Kan-sha, 
Se-soo, and others; and that the provinces { Chow) producep 
tortoises, herbs, and woods in great abundance, the export of 
which yielded the revenue of the kingdom. Moreover, he had 
passed beyond the kingdom of Poo-loo-sha ( which perhaps was 
Purusa, or Purusapura, or Peshawar ), and of Kea-she-me ( which 
has been identified with Kashmir). The Emperor gave orders 
that everywhere guides should be provided for him on his routes.®* 
The great inlcrest evi.iced by the Emperor and the prompt manner 
with which he ordered that guides should be provided to the pil¬ 
grim everywhere, prove that, even though the latter was not 
charged with any political mission, yet he was held by the 
Chinese Emperor in the same esteem as a political ambassador. 

The claims of pilgrims to be considered as spiritual or aca¬ 
demic ambassadors is further proved by the account given by Ma- 
Twan-Lin of another Buddhist pilgrim in about A. D. 969. This 
date also falls within the reign of the same Emperor Tai-Tsou. 
After the years kae-paou { about A. D. 969 ), a Buddhist priest of 
India brought some Sanskrit manuscripts ( che-fan-lae, presents 
rom Che-fan ), and envoys continued to bring them from thence. 
During the winter of the eighth year, the son of the king of eastern 
India, named Yang ko6-kwang-lo (? ) came to the court with tribute. 
The king of the Kingdom of the Law in India (Teen-choo-che-fa- 
kwo. Kingdom of the Law of Buddha, apparently Magadha), hap¬ 
pening to die, his eldest son succeeded him. All the other sons 
of the deceased king quitted their royal abode, and became priests 
and returned no more to reside in their native kingdom. One of 
the sons of this Indian king, named Man-choo-she-le ( Manjusri) 
came to the kingdom of Middle (China ) as a Buddhist priest. 
The same Emperor Tao-Tsou ordered that he should be provided 
with an apartment in the palace of his Ministers of State; that he 
should be well treated whilst he remained in the capital; and that 
he should have as much money as he required. The body of 
Buddhist priests (in the capital) conceived a jealousy against him; 
and being unable to repel the false accusations of which he was 
the object, he requested permission to return to his native kingdom, 
D-43 
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which was granted by the Emperor by means of a public proclama • 
tion. Man-choo-she*Ie at first was very much alarmed at the 
intrigues of the palace priests; but when all the Buddhist priests 
knew the meaning of the imperial proclamation, they were dis¬ 
concerted in their projects. The Indian Buddhist priest prolonged 
bis stay by a few months, and the departed. He said that it was 
his intention to embark on the Southern Sea (perhaps at Canton ) 
in merchant vessel, and to return to his own country. The Chinese 
historian relates at the end that it was not known as to where the 
Indian Buddhist eventually went.®® 

The Chinese Emperor referred to above was evidently the same 
Sung monarch Tai-Tsou. Sir Henry Yule has the following com¬ 
ments to make on the same embassy. “ Throughout this period (i.e., 
the tenth-eleventh centuries) however, there are frequent notices of 
the visits of Indian Buddhist devotees to the court of China or of 
leave obtained from the Emperor by Chinese Buddhists to visit India 
for religious objects. One of the parties from India is related to 
have been accompained by the son of an Indian prince, by name 
Manjus'ri, a very zealous Buddhist, who was treated with great 
favour by the Emperor. The monks were jealous of this, and as 
he did not understand Chinese, they made him believe that the 
Emperor had ordered his departure. He went off in much indigna¬ 
tion to the southern coast in a merchant vessel for India.”®* 

On Manjus'ri, Sir Henry Yule, following M. Julien and Pro¬ 
fessor Lassen, wrote that this Manjusri appears in the traditions 
of the Newars of Nepal as the Buddhist apostle of their country. 
Dr. Henri Cordier, following Professor Levi, commented thus on 
the name Manjusri:— “ The Boddhisattva Manjus’ri, ManjughoM, 
BissOchtma, called at times, ‘ Lord of the Voice’, came 

to Nepal from Maha-Cina ( Great China ), the disciples who 
accompanied him were the first colonists; they also came from 
Maha-Cina; he gave a king to the country; the Chinese Dharma- 
kara who himself had as his successor another Chinaman 
Dharmapala. The Newars are the companions of Manjuiri who 
returned to China when his task was finished; he is more parti¬ 
cularly venerated at the Wu T’ai Shan ( Pancas'irsa Parvata ) in 
the Shansi province. Manjusri appears to have been a Hindu by 
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birth and the Sanskrit sources of Tftranath make him live under 
the reign of Candragupta, king of Orissa, a short time after the 
reign of Mahapadma, about the epoch of the Macedonian in¬ 
vasion.”®^ In the light of these observations of Dr. Henri 
Cordier, the statement of the Chinese historian that Manjusri 
could be assigned to A. D. 969 appears to be unhistorical. The 
Indian prince called Jang-kee-kwang-lo ( ?) cannot be identified. 
But the evidence of the Chinese historian in regard to the pilgrim 
ambassador of A. D. ^69 adds to the testimony derived from the 
notices of other pilgrim ambassadors which we have amply cited 
in this work, that the Chinese Emperors showed the highest 
respect to such ambassadors, and treated them in a manner 
which was usually associated with envoys entrusted with the more 
onerous duties of the State. 

We may incidentally note here the opinion of Sir Henry Yule as 
to why Indian pilgrim ambassadors became common from the last 
quarter of the tenth century onwards. He writes that, “ These 
religious visitors to China became very frequent after 975, perhaps 
a sign that by that time Buddhism was becoming oppressed in 
India.” "® This opinion, however, is not borne out by the available 
historical evidence. We can only explain the frequence of the Indian 
religious visitors to China by saying that it was the natural result 
of the uninterrupted influx of Chinese pilgrim ambassadors in 
the previous centuries; and that the Indians merely reciprocated 
the goodwill of the Chinese in the tenth century. There is also 
another reason which perhaps explains why the Indian Pilgrims so 
frequently went to China, We have given numerous examples of 
Indian and Chinese pilgrims taking with them scores, and in some 
instances, hundreds of Buddhist manuscripts to China there to 
have them translated into Chinese. This meant that the very 
springs of Buddhist knowledge had been transported to the 
Chinese soil. When India was thus denuded of the pillars of 
Buddhist learning after the eighth and ninth centuries A.D., it was 
only natural that Indian Buddhist pilgrims realizing the gravity of 
the situation in regard to the sources of Buddhist knowledge, 
should have frequented China there to drink deep at the fountain 
of Buddhist learning. 
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At this stage should come the story of the Indian pilgrim 
ambassadors Danapala, Dharmadeva, and the native of either 
JSlandhara or Gandhara or Kashmir, T’ien Hsi Tsai, which we 
have enumerated above for the sake of the continuity of the 
subject. ®® 

The last quarter of the tenth century is memorable in the 
history of pilgrim ambassadors because it produced one of the 
greatest figures among them. The year A. D. 980 is noteworthy 
because it was the year when Dipamkara Sarvajnana, better known 
as Atis'a (Jovo-Atisa ), was born. He became later on the Rector 
of the Vikramasila University which had been founded by king 
Dharmapala of Magadha ( Bengal) ( circa A.D. 769 - A.D. 815). 
Dipamkara was born at Vikrampura in Bengal, and came of the 
royal stock of Gaur. He studied first under Jetari and then under 
Rahula Gupta, the five minor sciences, then, the three Pitakas of 
the HinaySna and the MahSyana Schools, and became an expert 
in the four classes of the Tantras and in the mysteries of Esoteric 
Buddhism. He was ordained in the highest order of the Bhiksus 
when he was thirty-one years old, and given the vows of Boddhi- 
sattva by Dharmaraksita.*® He went to Suvarnadvipa (Sumatra), 
where he lived for twelve years studying Buddhism. Returning to 
Magadha, he was unanimously awarded the title of Dharmapala 
of Magadha. It was then that the Pala king of Bengal, Nayapala 
( e/reo A. D. 1040 - A. D. 1055 ), made him the Rector of the 
Vikramasila University. Of his works the most famous was 
Bodhipatha Pradipa. 

We are not concerned so much with Atisa’s works as with 
the great part he played in reviving Buddhism in Tibet, and 
thereby in uniting the interests of that country with India, and in 
particular in cementing the ties of friendship between his royal 
patron, the king Nayapaladcva of Magadha and, ,as the Tibetan 
tradition relates, “ the Tirthika king of Karnya of the West.” 
Atisa had been repeatedly invited to Tibet by king Chan Chub, 

( Byang-Chub-’od ) of Guge, who desired to reform the debased 
Tibetan Buddhism. Atisa would not go to Tibet, even though 
twice plenty of gold was offered to him. But the pursuasion of 
the Sthavira RatnSkara and the entreaties of the Tibetan ambassa- 
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dor finally prevailed, and Atisa, now aged fifty-nine, went to 
Tibet in A. D. 1038. There he spent thirteen years reviving the 
MahaySna Buddhism by writing books and delivering discourses. 
He died at Nethang near Lhasa in A. D. 1053. His name is 
remembered with deep veneration all over Asia where Tibetan 
Buddhism prevails.” 

In the history of India’s Diplomatic Relations, Atisa played 
an important part. This was in the war between “ Karnya of the 
West ”, who has been identified by some scholars with the Tripuri 
Kalacuri Laksmi-Karna, and Nayapaladeva of Bengal. We are 
informed in Tibetan tradition that Karnya’s troops on failing to 
capture the capital of king Nayapala, sacked some of the sacred 
Buddhist institutions and killed altogether five men out of whom 
four were ordained priests and one an upasaka. Dipamkara 
Sarvajfiana was then residing at the Vihara of Mahabodhi at 
Vajrasana. Atisa showed no anger when a great deal of furniture 
of the University was being looted. But “ afterwards when victory 
turned towards ( Nayapala ), and the troops of Karnya were 
being slaughtered by the armies of Magadha, he ( Atisa ) took 
the king of Karnya and his men under his protection and sent 
them away.” He then “ caused a treaty to be concluded between 
the two kings. With the exception of the articles of food that 
were destroyed at the time of the war, all other things which had 
fallen in the hands of the parties were either restored or con- 
pensated for. Unmindful of his health even at the risk of his life, 
Atisa again and again crossed the rivers that lay between the two 
kingdoms and thereby brought peace to all living beings.”” 

Granting that the alleged success of king Nayapaladeva of 
Magadha over king Kama is still a matter of doubt,” yet it can¬ 
not be gainsaid that Atisa had justified beyond measure the claims 
of pilgrims to be considered as ambassadors in the strict sense of 
that term. As one who had revitalized Buddhism in Tibet, he had 
earned the gratitude of millions of Buddhists all over the Asiatic 
world. But as one who had brought peace between two warring 
kings, Atisa had vindicated the right of priests to be ranked with 
political envoys. Indeed, Dharmapala, Dipamkara Sarvajfiana, 
Atisa was a pilgrim ambassador par excellence.^* 
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The Chinese historian Ma-Twan-Lin relates that in the second 
of the years che-taou (A. D. 996), some Buddhist priests from 
India, who arrived in ships as far as the mouth of the river 
( che-gan), brought to the Emperor a brass bell and a copper bell, 
a statue of Fuh, and some Fan (Indian) books, written upon' 
leaves of the pei-to tree, the language of which was not under¬ 
stood.®"’ 

The above event should be assigned to the reign of the Sung. 
Emperor Tai-Tsong (A. D. 976 - A. D. 998), who has-figured 
above in these pages. Since the language of the Indian manu¬ 
scripts could not be deciphered in China, we have to presume that 
they were written in a language other than Sanskrit which was 
known to some in the Chinese capital. 

Chronologically we should have mentioned here the story of 
the Indian pilgrim ambassadors Fa-hu and Suryayasas, who both 
arrived in China in A. D. 1004, and who have been noted in an 
earlier context, while dealing with the patronage of the Sung 
Emperors Chin-Tsong and Jin-Tsong. We have to refer to the 
reign of the latter monarch the following which is related by 
Ma-Twan-Lin. In the third and ninth of the year teen-shing 
( A. D. 1025 - A. D. 1031), some Buddhist priests of western 
Yin-too (Western India), lovers of wisdom, knowledge, 
sincerity, and other virtues of this kind, brought Fan 
{ Sanskrit) books as presents, revered as canonical. The Emperor 
gave to each a piece of yellow stuff, to wrap round the body, in 
the form of a band,** The Chinese Emperor was evidently Jin- 
Tsong (A. D. 1023-A. D. 1064) to whom the Indian pilgrims 
presented Buddhist books written in Sanskrit. 

Ma-Twan-Lin then relates that in the second moon of the 
fifth year ( A. D. 1033 ? ), some Sang-Fa to the number of five, 
denominated “ fortunate ”, “ happy ”, and by other epithets of 
the same nature, brought presents of Fan books. The Emperor 
gave them pieces of yellow stuff to make trailing robes from 
them.*^ Once again we have to refer this event to the reign of 
the same Sung Emperor Jin-Tsong. Three years later (A. D. 
1036), that is, in the third of the years king-yeu, the same Emperor 
received Fan ( Sanskrit) books, bones of Foh ( Buddha ) with 
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teeth, copper, and statues of Poo-sa {Bodhisattva), which were 
brought as tribute by nine Buddhist priest ambassadors, who were 
called the “ virtuous ”, the “exalted”, and by similar epithets. 
The Chinese Emperor gave them caps and bands.** To the reign 
of the same Emperor Jin-Tsong we have to assign the arrival of 
an Indian Sramana named Chi-chi-siang ( Jnanas'ri). This was in 
A. D. 1053. He translated two Buddhist books into Chinese.®* 
The Indian Buddhist pilgrim ambassadors continued to go to 
China in the first quarter of the eleventh century, when there was 
a mild and temporar'' anti-Buddhist movement which came in the 
way of Chinese patronage of Buddhism. In the reign of the Sung 
Emperor Hwei Tsong (Hui-Tsung) ( A. D. 1101-A. D. 1126), 
Tze-hien, a native of Magadha, arrived in China. He is said to 
have become a Kuo-shih, that is, “a national teacher”, “the 
teacher of the king of Ch’i-tan, the original name of the Liao 
dynasty. ” He is credited with the authorship of five works. In 
the same Emperor Hwei Tseng’s reign, another Indian monk 
named Suvarnadhurani, arrived in China. This Indian Buddhist 
is said to have written the two works Arlhavbmkayadharmaparyaya 
and Mahjiarlndmasangita?'^ 

The age long patronage which the Chinese Emperors gave to 
Buddhism suffered a temporary eclipse of one year when the same 
Emperor Hwei-Tsong declared that he was more in favour of 
Taoism rather than Buddhism, styled himself as the Emperor- 
founder of Taoism, built a Chaoyang Taoist Hall in which a por¬ 
trait of Lao-tze was hung, changed by an imperial decree the name 
of Buddha into “Great Awakening Golden Saint”, and banished 
all Buddhists from the monasteries replacing them by Taoist 
priests. The solitary Buddhist priest Yung-Tao, who had protest- 
od against the imperial decree, was banished to Tao-Chow. But 
this change-over lasted only for a year at the end of which Emperor 
Hwei-Tsong restored Buddhism, recalled Yung-Tao, and honour¬ 
ed him with the title of Fa-tao or “ Dharma-way ”. 
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The Age of Senguttuvan 

In Chapter III above I had ventured to suggest that the 
embassy sent in A. D. 503 from India was from the Cera king 
Senguttuvan. In this Appendix 1 shall adduce proof to sub¬ 
stantiate that statement. Around the illustrious figure of 
Senguttuvan has grown legend and history, more of the former 
and less of the latter. And tlie difficulties of arriving at a reason¬ 
able date for him are increased by the fact that the age of the 
famous Tamil classic Silappadikaranu which deals with him, as 
discussed by me in Appendix B of my previous work on India s 
Diplomatic Relations with the West { pp. 287-313 is still one of 
the many unsolved problems in Indian history. Nevertheless it is 
possible to arrive at a tentative conclusion in regard to Senguttu¬ 
van in the following manner, with particular reference to the 
embassy of A. D. 503 which, as 1 have shown in Chapter IJf 
above, was sent by a ruler of Kerala, and not of Cola, as has 
been wrongly assumed by some modern Indian scholars. 

We may discuss the question of the age of Senguttavan under 
the following heads:— ( a ) The location and connotation of the 
term Cera; ( b ) evidence to show that there was an extensive 
foreign trade in the Cera land: ( c ) proof that there was 

f 

Buddhism in that country; ( d ; evidence of Senguttuvan’s military 
victories on the main land as weil as on the seas; and 
{ c ) a chronological study of the Cera genealogy ending with 
Senguttuvan. 

(a ) Thc location and connotation of the term Cera 

Historians are agreed that the term Cera was applied from 
the ancient times to Kerala. The limits of Cera in the ages later 
than the age we are discussing, that is, so late as the eighth cen¬ 
tury A D., were the following: Tellicherry in the north to Cape 
Comorin in the south, including Wynad, Ernad, Walavanad 
( Valluvanad ) and Palghat. These limits are deduced from the 
famous copper plate grants of king Bhaskaravarman which were 
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given to the Jews, which are assigned to about the eighth century 
A. D., and which mention the feudatories of VenSd, Venapali- 
nadu, Eralan^du, and NedumpuraiyurnSdu.^ This extent of the 
ancient Cera kingdom should suffice to prove that it cannot by 
any stretch of imagination be meant to cover the Cola country: 
and that it had an individuality of its own which is of some 
significance in our present study. 

( b ) Its extensive foreign trade 

The capital of C ra was Vanjikkaravfir ( modern Karur in the 
Tiruchchirapalji district ); and its ports were Tondi and Musiris.® 
The latter became famous as an international port- It is men¬ 
tioned by Pliny ( A. D. 23 - A. D. 79 ) as being the nearest mart 
of India from where the wind called Hippalus blew.® In the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea by an anonymous author ( assigned 
by Mr. Wilfred B. Schoff to A. D. 60 ),* both Tondi and Mu.s'iris 
are thus described:—“Tyndis is of the kingdom of Cerabothra; 
it is a village in plain sight by the sea. Muziris of the same king¬ 
dom, abounds in ships sent there with cargoes from Arabia and 
by the Greeks; it is located on a river, di.stant from Tyndis by 
river and sea five hundred stadia, and up the river from the shore 
twenty stadia.'’^ Mus'iris has been identified with Cranganor 
( old KodaganalQr) of Kerala or Malabar.® From Tondi or Tyndis 
and Mus'iris (the latter being called in Sanskrit PandyakavStam, 
“ Gateway of the Pandyas ” ), pearls, pepper, and other spices were 
exported to western Asia, Egypt, and the distant lands.^ In 
Tamil literature, Yavana ships are said to have called at Musiris.® 
The discovery of one of the most important finds of Roman coins 
of the reigns of Emperors Tiberius, Claudius, and Nero at 
Cananore, also a city in north Malabar,® further proves that Cera 
had an extensive trade with the West in the first century A. D- 
The revenue secured from an extensive sea and land trade, we are 
told, was only next to that of land.^® We can only assume that 
this trade continued to flourish in the later ages, particularly from 
the mart of Musiris along the coast of Kerala. The point that 
may be noted is that the people of Cera, who could thus trade 
with the distant countries like Greece and Rome in the West, 
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could as well have had commercial dealings with distant countries 
like China in the East. An overseas commercial contact between 
Cera and China in the fifth and sixth centuries A. D., therefore, 
was within the bounds of probability. 

(c) Proof of Buddhism in the Cera kingdom 

f 

In the Silappadikaram which eulogizes the character and ex¬ 
ploits of Senguttuvan, there is clear evidence of the prevalence of 
Buddhism in the capital city of Puhar. There were seven viharas 
or monasteries made by Indra in it, where the divinities moving in 
the sky explained treatises on dharma, which were the divine words 
of the Aravon (the Buddha ).** The other twin epic Manimekhalai 
is equally explicit on the question of the prevalence of Buddhism 
in the Cera capital.** This evidence in regard to the sway of 
Buddhism may be compared with the statement in the narrative 
of Chau Ju-Kua who, while describing Nan-pi or Kerala, writes 
thus:—“They {the people of Keraja ) are particularly devoted 
Buddhists."*® The account of Ma-Twan-Lin is, however, silent 
on the religion of the people of Cera or Kerala. Buddhism was 

f 

evidently a bond, although a slender one, connecting Senguttuvan 
and the Chinese Emperor. 

(d) Senguttuvan’s military conquests 

Sengutluvan’s military conquests were magnificent. Leaving 
aside his alleged expedition to the Ganges and the Himalayas, on 
which I have dilated at some length in my discussion of the age 
of Karikala Cola in the previous work, Senguttuvan’s success 
over Nannan, the chief of Velir, his victory over a confederacy of 
nine Cola kings at Nerivaiyil, his triumph over seven ( unnamed ) 
kings, his signal victory over the Kohgas, and his acquisition of 
the crests of the bow, the fish, and the tiger—which were the 
emblems of the three ancient states of the extreme south—, all 
entitle him to a high rank among the early military leaders of 
southern India. But what further entitles him for great respect 
and consideration from our point of view, is the fact that he won 
a naval victory over Palaiyan and the latter’s Pandyan allies, at 
Mohur which earned for him the title of “ Kadalpirakkottiya, ” 
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(One who destroyed the Efficacy of the Seas as Refuge A 
monarch who was as powerful on land as he was on sea could 
certainly have sent an embassy to distant China by the overseas 
route. 


{e) A CHRONOLOGICAL STUDY OF CeRA GENEALOGY 

f 

ENDING WITH SeNGUTTUVAN 

Nothing enables us to prove the age we have given to Sen- 
guttuvan so much as a study of the genealogical account of that 
monarch. There is, no doubt, the fact that he has been assigned 
to the second century A. D. by the orthodox school of south 
Indian historians. I have already discussed this aspect of the 
question in my previous work on India's Diplomatic Relations 
with the West in Appendix B, referred to above. The age given 

t 

to Senguttuvan, viz., the second century A. D. by the orthodox 
historians, being inadmissible, we have to find out whether 
there are any grounds for arriving at the age suggested by 
me in this work, viz., the lecond half of the fifth and beginning 
of the sixth century A. D. Two clues are available in the 
genealogical accounts of Senguttuvan—the first refers to the 
relationship of Senguttuvan with Imayavaramban; and the second, 
the contemporaneity of Imayavaramban with Karikhla Cola. We 
shall take the latter first, and then discuss the relationship between 

r 

Imayavaramban with Senguttuvan, and with the aid of the length 

r 

of the reign of both, arrive at a reasonable date for Senguttuvan. 

I suppose it is agreed among south Indian historians that 

t 

Imayavaramban was the progenitor of the line to which Senguttu¬ 
van belonged. But there is no unanimity among historians as to 
the age intervening between the two rulers. While some scholars 
would make Senguttuvan the son of Imayavaramban, others 
maintain that there were two rulers between Imayavaramban and 
Senguttuvan. We may call the former genealogical account ( A), 
and the latter genealogical account ( B ) for our purpose. Before 
we discuss both, we may find out whether there is any clue in 
regard to the date of Imayavaramban, since that will help us to 

f 

arrive at the date of Senguttuvan. Professor Dikshitar maintain¬ 
ed on the strength of Ahandnuru that Imayavaramban was the 
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contemporary of Karikala Cola, and that he is, therefore, to be 
assigned to the early half of the second century A. D.‘® If that 
were so, Karik^a Cola should also be assigned to the same age. 
That this is impossible, I have shown in my preceding work 
wherein I have discussed the question of the date of Karikala Cola 
whom 1 have assigned to A. D. 363.'® Karikala Cola's contem¬ 
porary, I may add, was the Roman Emperor Julian ( A. D. 361 - 
A. D. 363).'’ 

Taking A.D. 363 as the one available date for Karikala Cola, 
we may assign the same date for his contemporary Imayavaramban. 
According to genealogical account ( A ), we may be permitted to 
repeat, Senguttuvan was the son of Imayavaramban Cera Nedum- 
Serai Adan.'® According to Professor Dikshitar, Imayavaramban 
reigned for forty-eight years.*® If we instead assign fifty-eight years 
of reign to Imayavaramban, allotting eight years before A. D 363 
for his accession, and fifty years after that date for his long rule, 
W(‘ arrive at these dates for Imayavaramban —A.D. .^55-A.D. 413. 
If we accept the correctness of the genealogical account (A ), 
Imayavaramban’s son Senguttuvan will have to be assigned to the 
following age—A. D. 41 .'i-|-50 = A. D. 465. Even according to 

t 

genealogical account (A), therefore, Senguttuvan would have to 
be assigned to the middle of the fifth century A. D. 

But this will not fit in with the date of the embassy he sent 
to China, viz., A. D. 503. We cannot prolong his age by another 
fifty-eight years for that would be an absurdly long stretch of 
reign. We have, therefore, to refer to the genealogical account 
( B ). Professor Sesha Aiyar maintained that Imayavaramban 
who, according to him, ruled in A. D. 17, was followed by Palyani 

f 

Selkelu Kuttuvan, whom he assigned toA. D. 75; and Palyani 
was succeeded by Kalankai Kanni Narmmudicceral to whom 
Professor Sesha Aiyar assigned the date A. D. 100. The next 

f 

figure is that of Senguttuvan who, according to the same autho¬ 
rity, ruled in A, D. 125.*® We may accept Professor Sesha Aiyar’s 
genealogical descent of the Cera kings but not agree with his 
dates, until historians of southern India will prove that the 
genealogical tree is erroneous. 

Now it is clear that, according to the genealogical account 
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(B), Senguttuvan was the great-grandson of Imayavaramban. 
The son and grandson of Imayavaramban are not credited with 
any long reign. We are, therefore, justified in allotting to them 
the normal length of tv nty-five years. But Senguttuvan, accor¬ 
ding to Professor Diksl tar, reigned for fifty years; and, accor¬ 
ding to Professor Se la Aiyar, for fifty-five years. Agreeing 
with Professor Dikshif r in regard to the length of the reign of 
Senguttuvan, and with Professor Sesha Aiyar in regard to the 
genealogical descent, the following would be the dates of the Cera 

t 

rulers till Senguttuvan: 


Imayavaramban 

( who ruled for fifty-eight years ) 


A. D. 355-A. D. 413 


Palyani Selkelu Kuttuvan A. D. 413-A. D. 438 

I " 

Kalankai Kanni Narmmudicceral A. D. 438 - A. D. 463 


Senguttuvan A. D. 463 - A. D. 513 

This fits in admirably with the date A.D. 503, when Senguttu¬ 
van appears to have sent an embassy to China. When we realize 
that that ruler was the most powerful monarch of the age in 
southern India; that he gave patronage to Buddhism; that he 
had two ports of international repute under him ; and that he was 
powerful both on land and sea, it is clear that he alone might 
have sent an embassy to distant China in A. D. 503, that is, ten 
years before his death. 
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NOTES 


INTRODUCTION 

1. Western historians were at one time prone to assess the place 
China occupied in the history of the world in rather restricted 
terms. Thus, Professor Dr. Friedrich Hirth long ago main¬ 
tained that China, particularly of the ancient period of the 
Chou dynasty (which, according to him, reigned from B. C. 
1122 till B.C. 249), created standards of culture which became 
dominant not only in China but also in Korea and Japan. 
“ The ancient history of China in this respect holds a position 
in the extreme East similar to that of Greece and Rome 
in the West.’’ ( Hirth, Friedrich The Ancient History of 
China to the end of the Chou Dynasty^ Preface, p. v/7/. On 
the dates of the Cimu dynasty, ihid^ p. 331 ). Professor 
Robert K. Douglas reckoned the importance of China only 
as an ancient penver that had survived, while its contempo¬ 
rary ones like the Babylonian, Egyptian, and Assyrian 
Empires had disappeared under the shocks of time and the 
assaults of enemies. (Douglas, R. K., China^ p. 2. 2nd ed. 
London, MCM. Story of Nations Scries ). Modern Sino¬ 
logists are inclined to take a more liberal view, and to study 
Chinese history in the context of that of Central Asia and of 
the Near and Far East. Read McGovern, William, Montgo¬ 
mery, The Early Empires of Central Asia. A Study of the 
Scythians and the Huns and the part they played in World 
History, p. 3 ff ( University of North Carolina Press, U.S.A., 
1939 ). Among other Sinologists, Demetrius Charles Boulger 
and Professor Kenneth Scott Latourette, not to mention 
others who have written in an equally sympathetic manner 
on the Chinese, are balanced and generous in their treat¬ 
ment of Chinese history. I shall cite these two authors pro¬ 
fusely in my work. 

2. Hirth, ibid p. 3 
D-46 
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3 On the Roman l.istorians, read Liddell, Henry G., A History 
" of Rome pp. 347, 473, 721 ( A new ed. by P. V. M. Bcnecios 

London, 1902) 

4. Hirth, op.cit., pp. 12, 20. 

5. Dr. Hirth maintained that the Chinese historians were not 
critical as to the beginning of the historical period. ( Hirth, 

ibid, p. 3. ) ^ 

5. ( a ) Professor Latourette writes that the date B. C. 1122 given 
for the beginning of the Chou dvnasty is a debatable point, 
although recent findings seem to confirm it. ( Latourette, 
K. S., The Chinese—Their History and Culture, p. 43 New 
York, 1951 ). 

6. Hirth, ibid, p. 125. 

7. This ditto Tell within the reion of Emperor Ling Wang of the 
Chou dynastry, who reigned from B. C. 571 till B. C. 545 

( Hirth, ibid, p. 3.^2 ). 

8. Boulger, Demetrius, Charles, The History of China, I. p. 2 
( New and rc\ised ed. London, 1898 ). It is clear from 
Mr. Boulger’s .^tatcmcnts that he follows closely the once 
classical work by J. A. M. de Moyriac de Mailla, Histoire 
Generate de la China ( 13 volumes. Paris, 1777-1785 ) which 
was based on the famous Chinese history, the T'^ung Chien 
Kang Mu. 

9. Boulger, ibid, I, pp. 2-3. The dates of this monarch I have 
taken from Boulger, ibid II, p. 553. 

10. Professor R. K. Douglas uncharitably accused the Chinese 
historians of want of patriotism. “ As is well known, the 
Chinese possess histories of their various dynasties, and they 
attempt to insure that these should be truthful records by 
ruling that tlie events of each dynasty should not be described 
by contemporary historians but by authors under the succeed¬ 
ing regime. It might be supposed that this system would 
entail the compilation of unbiassed and e.x-parte chronicles. 
But happily Chinese historians, like the rest of their country¬ 
men, arc so entirely devoid of patriotism that they have no 
inducement to pervert facts, or to trim their seals to the 
necessities of party feeling,” ( Douglas, op.cit., Preface, 
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p. xi). It is fortunate that the above one-sided and incorrect 
view of this scholar has not found favour with other Western 
Sinologists. Profc sor Latourette, for instance, while 
commenting on the listorical awareness of the Chinese and 
comparing it with lat of the Indians, writes thus:— “In 
marked contrast w .h the peoples of India, the Chinese have 
been historically minded. Indeed, no other people in the 
history of the human race has over so long a period displayed 
so much zeal for recording in detai’ the events which it has 
deemed important. As a result no other nation possesses such 
" voluminous records of so long a past.” According to the 
same eminent scholar, there appears to be a continuity 
in dynastic chronicles, since “ each is a continuation and is 
built on the general plan of Ssu-ma-Ch’ien’s ( or Ssi-ma 
Ts’ien’s ) nuigntini opus( Sliih Chi, Shi-ki) (Latourette, 
op. cif , p. 778.) Read also ihid, pp. 779-780 on the voluminous 
local histories or Gazetteers, and on how these prodigious 
works balllc and at the same time encourage modern 
scholars ! 

While the claim of the Chinese to possess detailed 
historical narratives may certainly be conceded. Professor 
Latourette’s insinuation that the Indians were not historically 
minded, cannot be accepted. It is true that we have no such 
detailed historical accounts like those which the Chinese 
possess; but the innumerable stone and copper-plate grants, 
particularly of the mediaeval ages, that have withstood the 
ravages of time and the vandalism of invaders, definitely 
disprove the assumption tUat the Indians were not historically 
minded. Into this side of the question I shall not at present 
enter, since we are essentially concerned with a brief review 
of the works of the major historians of China given in the 
following note. 

II. The beginnings of Chinese history, as in the case of all an¬ 
cient nations, are seen in the mythological accounts connected 
with the name of Ts’-ang-kie who, according to Dr. Hirth, 
was the earliest State historian and the reputed inventor of 
writing. ( Hirth, op. cit., pp. 20-21 ). The earliest preser- 
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valion ot Stale Archives with particular reference to the daily 
events, oflicial acts, dates, persons, etc., is to be attributed to 
the feudal principality of Lu, tv/iicii is connected with t]l^; 
great name of Confucius. The series of records written in 
\.u come down to posterity under the title of Ch'm, 

Ch'iu (or Ch'im-Ts'iu), or the Sprint: and Autumn Annals, aseri- 
fic'd U> Confucius himself, and said to refer to the condifpm 
of Lu from B. C. 722 till B. i. dSI. Doubts have been 
raised about its authorship, especially because of the many 
imperfections in it. (Hirth. c/n c/r. pp. 40-1, 179-180, 197, 
253. 340). In the third century A. D. were discovered the 
annals of the local States, the Chu-Shu-Chi-Nien ( or Chu-Shu- 
Ki-Nien ), better known as the Annals of the Bamboo Books, 
because the copy when discovered was written in books made 
of bamboos. Here aaain Sinologists arc divided on the 
authenticity and date of these compositions. Many scholars 
have condemned them as forgeries, or as mere compilations 
with some portions that might lay some claims to genuineness. 
The Bamboo Books arc the chief authority on Yii’s successors 
and on the Shang or Yin dynasty. ( Hirth, ibid, pp. 41, 50-51, 
and 51,n{i). Sec also Latourette, op. cit. p. 63. An 
English translation of the Bamboo Books is in Rev. James 
Legge’s Prolegomena to the Shu Clung in his The Chinese 
Classics (7 vols. Honkong, 1861-1872; 5 vols. Oxford- 
London, 1893-1895). 

There is a commentary on the Ch'un Ch'iu called the 
Tso Chuan, which, some Sinologists maintain, is'an historical 
work of significance for the Ch’un-ts’in and other ages of 
Chinese history (Hirth, op. c//., pp. 179-182, 185, 187-188, 
206, 222, 253); while others affirm that it is a sort of an 
historical romance, some parts of it assignable to the second 
century B. C. ( Latourette, op.cit. p. 64). To thi.s early 
period of the Chous must be attributed the Chou-Li or the 
Rites of Chou, called in early times Chou Kuan, which gives 
an idealistic picture of the Chou administrative machinery. 

We shall have to refer to this interesting work in some detail 
in the last chapter of this book on the Diplomatic Protocol 
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in India and China. Dr. Hirth was inclined to ascribe it to 
Chou Kung, the fourth son of Wen Wang, or Won Wang, 
and brother of Wu Wang, the founder of the Chou dynasty. 
According to that authority, Chou Kuan died in B. C. 1105 
( Hirth, op. cit., pp. 58, 107, 137-138 ). But modern research is 
inclined to assign this work to a dale ranging from the fourth 
to the third century B. C., or even later, and even to charac¬ 
terize much of the material in it as merely utopian. ( Latou- 
rette, op. cit., pp. 43-44) 

In addition tO the above there were general histories of 
China from B. C. 722 to B. C. 450 forming a part of the 
Tso Chuan mentioned above. These were probably written 
in the fourth and third centuries B. C. The last years of the 
Chou period are pictured in the Chan Kuo T'se, or Docu- 
ment.'i oj the Fighti?ig States, relating to the affairs of the 
years from B. C. 475 till B. C. 469 (Hirth, ibid. p. 262; 
Latourette, ibid, p. 65 ) 

The Ch’in and Han age ( B. C. 221-A. D. 220 ) saw the 
greatest historian of China, Ssu-ma Ch’ien ( born in circa 
B. C. 145) whom Dr. Hirth styled as the Herodotus of 
Chinese historians. His magnum opus Shift Chi or Shi Ki or 
Historical Records, which we have already cited above, was a 
model for all later Chinese historians to follow. It is a volu¬ 
minous and authoritative record of China, “ much more 
extensive and reliable than that possessed by any other 
people over so long a period ” ( Latourette, ibid. pp. 112-113; 
see also Hirth, ibid, pp. 7, 12-13, 17, 29ff). We may inci¬ 
dentally observe that that great historian commenced his 
work only from B. C. 841 ( Hirth, ibid, p. 51 ). In the Han 
period Ssu-ma Ch’icn's great work was continued by Pan 
Piao, whose son Pan Ku and daughter Pan Chao, completed 
the work under the name of Ch'ien Han Shu or Books of 
Former Han ( Latourette, ibid, p. 136 ). 

Under the T’angs, Liu Chih-Chi wrote the Shih T'ung or 
Comprehensive Study of History, an essentially critical work 
( Latourette ibid, p. 206 ). In the age of the Sungs numerous 
dynastic histories and specialized treatises were written. An 
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historian who was almost equal to the celebrated Ssu-nia 
Ch’ien was Ssu-ma Kuang ( A. D. 1019~A. D. 1086 ), who 
wrote the Tzu Chili Tung Ghien, dealing with the period 
ranging from the end of the fifth century B. C. till the dose 
of the period of the Five Dynasties, This voluminous work 
became the basis of summarized versions like the Tung Chien 
Kang Mu written under the direction of Chu Hsi, and of 
another work called Tung Chien Chi Shih Pen Mo or Root 
Causes and Effects Recorded in the Universal Mirror, The 
foremost of Sung historians, according to Professor Latou- 
rette, was Ch’iao who, in his Tung Chih, dealt with the 
Chinese annals from Hsi to the T’ang period. An important 
work of the end of the Sung period and of the beginning of 
the Mongol age, which will be utilzed in this book, was that 
of Ma-Tvvan-Lin ( Ma-Tuan-Lin ) who, modelling his work 
on the Yu’s Tung Tien^ wrote a huge compilation called the 
Wen Hsien Tung Kao ( Wan HTh"'!! T’hung-Kaou ) dealing 
with government and allied subjects. 

The brief sketch of the great Chinese historians I have 
given above, does not pretend to deal with the enormous 
historical literature in the shape of local histories, historical 
biographies, and antiquarian studies with which the Sung 
and the earlier periods abounded. The reader may refer to 
the excellent summaries of sources given by Professor 
Latourette at the end of each chapter of his very useful work, 
and in particular to pp. 136, 251-252 of the same book. For 
another detailed account of the Chinese sources, reference 
may be made to Professor William M. McGovern’s Early 
Empires { op. cit,, ), p. 489 ff. To students of Indian history 
the purely Buddhist accounts of India left by Buddhist pilgrims 
like Fa-Hien, I-Tsing, Yuan Chwang, etc. are too well known 
to be mentioned here. The reader may also consult in this 
connection, Professor W. W. Tarn’s account of some Chinese 
sources in his Greeks in Bactria and India, Appendix 20, 
np. 513-514, Cambridge, 1951 ). 

12. Rapson, E. The Cambridge History of India, 1 p. 60 ( Cam¬ 
bridge, 1935 ) where he writes thus:—“The most illuminating 
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accounts of India from the end of the fourth to the end of 
the seventh century are the records of the Chinese Buddhists 
who made the long and toilsome pilgrimage to the scene of 
their Master’s life and labours.” 

13. Professor Latourette discredits these dates of this and other 
ancient Chinese dynasties. According to him, the dates 
given for the Hsia dynasty ( B. C. 2205 - B. C. 1766 ) are 
“obviously inaccurate” ( Latourette, op. cit., p. 39 ). 

13 [a) I have taken these dates from Boulger, r?/;. cii., 11 pp. 449 ff. 
Hirtli, op. cit., m''y also be consulted in this connection. But, 
as mentioned by me below, in tiiis work, there is no un¬ 
animity among modern Sinologists on the calculation of 
some of the Chinese dates. This problem need not come in 
our way because we are concerned only with a few dates and 
events, on which there does not ap})ear to be much divergence 
of opinion among scholars. On the events leading to the 
overthrow of the Imperial Manchu dynasty in 1911, read 
Latourette. ibid, p. 401. 

14. Hirlh, ibid, p. 7. According to Dr. Hirth, Arendit's work 
is the most reliable as being the result of a careful and 
special inquiry into the subject of chronology ( Hirth, ibid, 
p. 7, n (11)). Dr. Hirth gives detailed chronological lists in 
his Appendix. ( Hirth, ibid, pp. 329-348. ) These are 
valuable only till the end of the Chou dynasty; while those 
given by Boulger ( op. cit., 11 pp. 549-554 ) arc useful till 
the end of the Manchu Emperor K\vang-Su, who was 
evidently the last of the great line before the Revolution 
of 1911. 

15-17. Hirth, ibid, pp. 49, 51, 175. 

18. Hirth, ibid, pp. 41, 50, 329, n { 1 ) The Annals of the Bamboo 
Books, or Ghu-Shu-Ki-Nien, were discovered in about A. D. 
280. They contain the history and chronology of Chinese 
Emperors from Hung-Ti to the end of the Chou dynasty 
( Hirth, ibid, p. 50, op. cit. Read ibid,, p. 51 n ( 1 ) on the 
opinions of Sinologists like Legge, Chavannes, and Biot on 
the Annals of the Bamboo Books.) Read also McGovern, 
op. cit., p. 430 on the chronology of the Bamboo Books. 
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19. McGovern, op-cit., p. 459. ^ . . , . ^ 

'>0 Hirtli, op. cit., p. 332. Numerous examples of this kind may be 
noticed in Dr. Hirth’s Lists. As regards the Chinese calendar, 
it may be observed that the Chinese historians made use ot a 
lunar year of 354 or 355 days. They made up the diftercnce 
with the solar or lunar year by adding a month in their 
calendar every two or three years. This would make the 
Chinese calendar correspond to the western Calendar 
( McGovern, ibid, p. 459 ). 

21. Hirth, ihi(i,-pp. 329-331. Professor Latourette doubts the 
veracity of these dates. But he admits that three-fourths of 
the names of the Chou rulers have been confirmed by inscrip¬ 
tions on the “ Oracle bones ” found in Honan ( Latourette, 
op. cit., p. 40). 

22. Hirth, ibid, p. 331. 

23. Till the end of the Chou dynasty, I follow the dates as given 
by Dr. Hirth. Afterwards I follow those given by Mr. Boulger 
which, I find, are in substantial agreement with those given 
by Dr. Hirth from the time of the Hia dynasty till the end of 
the Chou dynasty. Mr. Boulger does not give the detailed 
lists of the many dukes and their genealogical accounts which 
Dr. Hirth so minutely gives. (Hirth, op. cit. pp. 33111). 
There is a dilferent account of the later Chou rulers in Mr. 
Boulger whose list of the Chous ends with Nang Wang, B. C. 
314 - B. C. 225. ( Boulger, op, cit. JI, p. 551. See also Latou- 
rettc, op. cit. p. 53. } 

24. Boulger, ibid, II p. 551. There is a divergence of opinion 
among Sinologists in regard to the overthrow of the Chou 
dynasty by Ch'in. See Professor Latourette’s work ( ibid, pp 
53-54 ) where the overthrow of the Prince of Eastern Chou, 
Tung Chou, Chun, by Ch’in is placed in B. C. 249. The 
same scholar would date the final extinction of the Chous in 
B. C. 221. On Shih Huang-Ti, read ibid, pp. 88-96. 

25. Boulger, ibid, II. p. 551, Kao Tsu or Kao Ti’s earlier name 
was Liu Pang. On the initial regnal year of the same founder 
of the Han dynasty. Professor Latourette writes that that 
dynasty should be reckoned not from B. C. 202, but from 
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B. C. 206, when Lin Pang became Wang of Han (Latourette, 
op. cit., p. 100 ). No authority is cited lor this change in the 
date of the foundation of the Han dynasty. 

26-31. Boulger, op. cit., II. pp. 551-554; Latourette, ibid, 145-148, 
154, 177-192, 222-236, 230 ff. 
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nir East Rh^lacl^ th' West 

L Professor Latourcltc correctly assesses the relative antiquity 
of the ancient civili/ations of Babylonia, India, and China, 
when he writes ibat the civilization of the city-dwcllcrs in 
the Tiizris-Eiipiiratcs Valley and of the urban culture in the 
north-west of India ( by which, 1 suppose, he means the 
Mohenjo Daro and Harappa culture ) probably goes back 
to the fourth millennium B. C., and that these centres 
“ seems older than anything of so high a type which has yet 
been found in China. ” ( Latourettc, op. cit. p. e6. ) 

2. Rapson, op. cit. pp. 511-538, 563-586. 

3. Bhagwanlal Indraji in the History of (iujrat in the Bombay 
Gazetteers, pp. 20-54; Rice, Lewis, Mysore and Coorfj; from 
the Inscriptions, pp. 14-16 (London, 1909); Professor 
Dr. L. D. Barnett in the Cambridge History of India, I, pp. 
598-601. On page 598 Dr. Barnett equates, like many 
other Indologists, the Andhras with the Telugus, but admits 
on p. 599 that there is nothing to show that the Andhras 
w'cre in any way subject to the Kalingas. On the same 
page, 599, n. ( 3 ), the same great authority discusses the 
probable origin of the Satakarnis, or Sfitavahanas, and is 
inclined to agree with the opinion of the late Dr. V. S. 
Sukhathankar ( Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, I, i, p. 21 ff) that the original home of the so- 
called Andhra or Andhrabhrtya kings was in the Bellary 
District If that were so, 1 do not sec any justification for 

r * t 

the untenable identification of the Satakarnis or Sata- 
vahanas with the people known in our own days as the 
Andhras or the Telugus, since Bellary was never a part of 
the Tclugu land. { See my Karnataka''s Trans-Oceanic 
Contacts, App. A and B, pp. 71-79, Dharwar 1957. ). Dr. 
K. Gopalachari • Early History of the Andhra country. 
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Madras, 1941 ) followed by Dr. Douglas Barrett {Sculptures 
from Amaravati in the British Museum, London, 1954), has 
attempted to show that the home of the Salavii'uinas was 
in the Andhr i country. But their arguments ch-not seem 
to be convincing. In my work cited above, j have shown 

r t 

that the SatavMianas or Satakarnis were natives of western 
India. Epigraphic, numismatic, traditional and literary 
evidence has been utilized in this connection ( See my Trans¬ 
oceanic, pp. 49-57 ). Professor Rapson's excellent book 
entitled '' Brit'sh Museum Catalogue of the Coins of the 
Andhra Dynasty etc., London, 1908, and the Vincent A. 
Smith’s earlier dissertation, Andhra History and Coinage in 
the Zeitschrift der Morgenlaendisches Gesellschaft fuer 
1902-1903 were, among other works, partly responsible for 

f 

maintaining that the Satavahanas were of Telugu stock. 

4. Bury J. B. in Gibbon’s 7//.S70/-)'o'//jc Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, 1 p. v ( 5th ed. London, 1909 ). 

5. Hirth, op. cit., p, .'’>32, Boulger, op. cit., 11 p. 550. Sec my 
note ( 23 ) in my Introduction, above. To the details given 
there, I would like to add that, according to modern Sino¬ 
logists, the defeat of the Eastern Chou Prince ( Tung Chou 
Chun ) at the hands of the founder of the next Ch'in dynasty. 
Shill Huang-Ti, is to be placed in B. C’. 249, which would 
indicate the extinction of the Chou dynasty ( Latourette, 
op. cit., p. 53, op. cit.). This is in agreement with the 
view of Dr. Hirth given above. ( Hirth, ihid, pp. 325-326, 
332. ) 

6. Hirth, ihid, pp. 143, 189, 331; Boulger, ihid, 11 p. 550; 
Latourette, ihid, p. 44. Professor Latourette, however, is 
not whole-hearted in his acceptance of these dates for 
Emperor Chao Wang and for the latter's son Mu Wang 
( B. C. 1001 - B. C. 946 ). 

7. Hirth, ibid, pp. 237-238; Boulger, ihid, II, pp. 551- 
552; Latourette, ihid, pp. 143-150. Professor Latou- 
rette’s lucid comparison between China and Rome, the 
latter particularly in the Mediterranean world ( Latourette, 
ihid, pp. 143-4 ) only further strengthens my theory 
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of the general comparison between the Chinese people and 
the Romans, as a whole, made in this work. Professor 
Latourette’s work, it may be added, is more sympathetic 
than even the account of Mr. Boulger ! 

8. There does not seem to be an^ divergence of opinion 
among scholars on the dates of the Tang dynasty. Bou/ger, 
o/?. c'lt., H pp. 552-553,- Latourette, op. cit., p. 111. 

9. Opinion is divided among Sinologists as regards the Iasi 
date of the Sung dynasty Mr. Boulger would assign the 
fall of that dynasty to A. D. 1161 (Boulger, ibid, II p. 553); 

V. hile Professor Latourette, to A. D. 1279 ( Latourette, 

ibid, pp. 222, 228-230 )• The dates given by Mr. William 
Bowyer Honey regarding Chinese dynasties and reigns in 
his The Ceramic Art of China and of other Comtrie.s of the 
Far East pp. 226-227 ( London, 1944 ), agree with those 
given by Mr. Boulger and Professor Latourette. 

9a. On the Vijayanagara Empire, read B. A. Saletore, Social 
and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, 2 vols. 

( Madras, 1934). 

10. Boulger, ibid, 11 p. 554; Latourette, ibid, pp. 283 ft'; .309 If. 
There is no dilfcrcnce among Sinologists as regards the 
dates of the Ming dynasty; but as regards the Ch’ing 
( Manchu ) dynasty. Professor Latourette would date its 
decline in A. D. 1838. 

11-12. Gibbon, op. cit. 1. pp. 1, 37 ( Bury’s ed.). In a later 
context Gibbon made an equally unpardonable blunder 
when he wrote that “ the empire of the Romans filled the 
world, and when that empire fell into the hands of a single 
person, the world became a safe and dreary prison, for his 
enemies. ” (Gibbon, ibid, pp. 81-82). That this great 
historian whom Professor Bury commends for his accuracy 
(Bury, in Gibbon, ibid, Intr. p. xii ) should have been pre¬ 
possessed, or, as Professor Bury puts it, should have 
“ allowed his temperament to colour his history ( ibid page) 
is, indeed, most unfortunate. Gibbon’s contempt for the 
East is evident in the following statement of his while deal¬ 
ing with the absolutism of the Persian monarch Rustum. 
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“ The history of the East informed him ( Rustum ) that 
such had been the condition of mankind. ” f Ibid, p. 80 ) 
It is a happy sign of the modern times that scholars now do 
not indulge in such wild and fanciful statements, while 
dealing with the East, which Gibbon was privileged to 
exercise. 

13. Boulger, op. cit., II, p. 551; Latourettc, op. cit., p. 104. 

14-15. Latourettc, ibid, pp. 104-108. 

16. Boulger, ibid, I p. 93: II. p. 581. In the text Mr. Boulger 
writes Siuen-T' but in the chronological lists, Miuen-Ti, as 
the name of the monarch. Professor Latourettc has nothing 
to comment on the followers of Wu-Ti ( Latourettc, ibid, 
p. 114 ). 

17. Gibbon, op. cit., I, pp. 56-58. 

18. Read Latourettc, ibid„pp. 119-138. Mr. Boulger is equally 
convincing in his estimate of the condition of the Han 
Empire, for instance on Huan-Ti's death ( A. D. 144- 
A. D. 167 ). He writes that that Emperor’s reign was one 
of brilliant military achievements, and that when he died in 
A. D. 167, “ there was no symptom that the long term of 
the Han rule was approaching its close.” In a later 
passage, the same learned author gives examples to prove 
how the Hans reigned for more than 400 years with 
splendour and wisdom, leaving behind them a huge Em¬ 
pire, populous cities, and great public works. ( Boulger, 
ibid, I pp. 113-114, 117). On the vitality of China 
from the close of the Han period to the beginning of the 
Sui dynasty (AD. 220 - A. D. 589 ), read Latourette, 
ibid, pp. 154-169. 

19-20. Latourette, ibid, pp. 12-21, 29, 119, 125, 143,214-215. 

21 . On the Hsiung-Hu and their relationship with the Huns, 
read Hirth, op. cit., pp. 13, 67-69, 159; Boulger, ibid, I 
p. 40; Latourette, ibid, p. 94; Tarn, W. W., op, cit., 
pp. 84-5, 110, 275-7; 279-80, 288, 516 on the Hsiung- 
Nu. 

22. Dr. Hirth’s identification of the names of Attila’s ancestors, 
as given in an old Latin chronicle assigned to A. D. 1490, 
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with those mentioned by the great Chinese historian Ssu- 
ma Ch'icn in his S/n'h-Chi ( Hirth, op. cil., pp. 185-186 ) 
should dispel any doubt about the identification of the 
Hsiung-Nu with the Huns. On the destruction of Rome 
by Attila ( Etzcl ) read Gibbon, op. c'.t.. Ill, p. 416 IT; 

467 nr. 

23-24. Latourctle, op. ci:., pp. 88, 104, 115. 

25. On Shih Huang-Ti, read Boulger, op. cit.. 1 pp 39-51. 
Mr. Boulgcr's verdict on this celebrated Chinese Emperor 
may be cited. “ He left an example which the greatest of 
his successors might seek to follow, and while, in a per¬ 
sonal sense, the least Chinese of all the Emperors, he was 
undoubtedly the first to give form to the national will on 
what may be called Imperial questions. In that sen.se none 
of his successors, down to. the present day, were more 
ardent supporters of Chinese dignity than he was." 

( Boulger, ibid, I. p. 51 ). 

26-27. Latourette, ibid, pp. 103-108, 111-114, 181 ff. It is in¬ 
teresting to read Mr. Boulger's styling the eunuch general 
Mong-Kuan in the service of the Empress Kia Chi, as the 
Nar.ses of Chinese history, who restored the waning 
authority of the Chine.se sovereign. This was during the 
troublesome days following the death of Emperor Kwang 
Wu-Ti in A D. 290 ( Boulger, ibid, I. p. 132 ). In a 
later context the .same scholar writes that “ Both in his 
works and his tour through the realm, Yang-Ti (A.D. 604 - 
A.D. 617) may be said to have resembled the Emperor 
Adrian ’’ ( Hadrian ) ( Boulger, ibid, 1, p. 170 ). 

28. Latourette, ibid, pp, 100. 

29. Liddell, op. cit., pp. 676-677. 

30. Boulger,/i’L'/, II. p. 551; Latourette, ibid,p. 104. 

31. Latourette, ibid,p. 126. 

32. Boulger, ibid, I. p. 180 

33. Sec my India's Diplomatic Relations with the ^Vest p. 118. 

34. Boulger, ibid, I. p. 186 

35. The dates given to Emperor Kao Tsu Tang by Mr. Boulger 
and Professor Latourette need to be examined. Mr. 
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Bougler gives them as A, D. 618-A. D. 627; and he 
writes that within four years of Li Shih Min's placing his 
father on the throne, /. e., A. D. 624, he had pacified the 
realm. ( Bougler, op. at., I, p. 174) This would mean that 
Kao-Tsu Tang ascended the throne in A. D. 620. While 
Professor Latourette would assign Kao Tsu Tang to A. D. 
618-A. D. 626, but would date Kao Tsu’s abdication in 

A. D. 627. 

36. Boulgcr, ihid, 1, pp. 174-175. Professor Latourette does 
not mention this triumph ( Latourette, op. cit., pp. 181-182 ). 

37. Boulger, ibid, I, p. 226. On the date of the founding of 
the Later T'ang dynasty, read Latourette, ibid, p. 224. 

38. Boulger, ibid, 11, p. 551. 

39. Boulger, ibid, 1, p. 106. It is not that there were no pirates 
to disturb the peace of the Chinese Government. In the 
reign of the Emperor Gan-Ti (A. D. 107-A. D. 126), 
the redoubtable pirate Chang-pe-lu defied the Chinese 
authority for five years before he was caught and executed 
( Bougler, ihid, 1, p. Ill ). 

39«. Saletorc, India's Dip. Rel. with the West, pp. 194-196, 210, 

212 . 

396. Hirth, op. cit., p. 22. 1 do not find this name either in 

Bougler or in Latourette. 

40-40a. Boulgcr, ibid, I, p. 109, 157-158; II. p. 551. 

41. Boulger, ihid, 1-pp. 161-162. It is obvious that Chinese 
women in the sixth century A. D. had transgressed the 
limits imposed on them by the mother of Mencius ( born 

B. C. 372 ) namely, “ the three obediences”—of obeying 
their parents, when young; of obeying their husbands^ 
when married; and of obeying their sons, when they were 
widows; and of preparing food and of preparing household 
articles ( Hirth, op. cit, pp. 283-284 ). 

42. Boulger, ibid I, p. 117; Latourette, ibid., pp. Ill, 179. 
I have made a distinction between public works and 
monuments for public use, since the latter served a purpose 
different to that which was served by the former. In this 
connection, we may read Gibbon’s interesting passage 
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idalitig to the monuments meant for public use. ” In the 
commonwealth of Athens and Rome, the modest simpli¬ 
city of private houses announced the equal condition of 
freedom; while the sovereignty of the people was repre¬ 
sented in the majestic edifices destined to the public vse: 
nor was this republican spirit totally extinguished by the 
introduction of wealth and monarchs. It was in works of 
national honour and benefit that the most virtuous of the 
emperors affected to display their magnificence .... These 
monuments of arcbitecture, the property of the Roman 
people, were adorned with the most beautiful productions 
of Grecian painting and sculpture .... All the other 
quarters of the capital, and all the provinces of the Empire, 
were embellished by the same liberal spirit of public magni¬ 
ficence, and were filled with amphitheatres, theatres, 
temples, porticos, triumphal arches, baths, and aqueducts, 
all variously conducive to the health, the devotion, and the 
pleasures of the meanest citizens (Gibbon, op. cit, I, pp* 
46-47 ). There is no doubt that in this respect Rome stands 
unrivalled amongst all ancient nations. China could boast 
of gigantic buildings and walls, the most celebrated of the 
latter being the Great Wall (Wan-li-Ch’ang Ch’eng, 
The Ten Thousand Li Long Wall) completed by the great 
Ch’in Emperor Shih Huang-Ti. But there do not figure in 
ancient Chinese history monuments and buildings which 
reflected the majestic magnificence of monarchs, and which 
added to the proud spirit or national honour of the people. 
What the Chinese lost in architecture they gained in paint¬ 
ing and calligraphy. Read Latourette, op. cit., pp. 728-736, 
741-747. 

43. Hirth op. cit., pp 136-137. On page 137 Dr. Hirth writes 
that in some Chinese works the names Chung-pang 
( Middle Regions) and Chung-Yuan ( Middle Plain) occur. 
It is interesting to note that, as opposed to Chung Kuo, 
the Chinese had the term Kui-fang or Demon Kingdoms 
( Hirth, ibid. pp. 137, op. cit. ), which probably designated 
the lands not inhabited by the Chinese themselves. The 
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modern Chinese People’s Republic styles itself “ Chung 
Hua Min Kuo,” meaning “ Central Flowery People’s 
Country,’’ or “ Central Flowery Republic,'* ( Latourette 
/Vi/VZ, p. 3 ). 

44. Hirth, op. cit., pp. 19-20; Boulger, op. cit.. 1. p. HI; 
Latourette, op, cit.y p. 124. 

45. For a full discussion, read Hirth, pp. 144-151, and 

p. 151, n ( i ). Read also Latourette, ibid, p. 44. Professor 
Latourette ( ibid, p. 66 ) would date the contact of China 
with the Persians and the successors of Alexander the Great 
to the last centuries of the Chou period. 

46-47. Boulger, ibid, I, p. 78: If, 551. 

48. According to Professor Latourette, Emperor Wu-Ti brought 
the Chinese into touch with the great civilization of the 
West with interesting consequences. ( Latourette, ibid, p 
104 ). But he docs not give any definite date concerning 
it. ( See /h/J, p. 124 ) 

49. Tarn, o/\ c//., p. 87. 

50. Cafiihrid^c Ancient History. XIL pp. 104-105. Dr. V. A. 
Smith wrote that in A. D. 23 the Chinese influence in the 
West i\as reduced to nothing. ( Early History of Indiay 
p. 268. Ed. by S. M. Edwardes, 4th ed. Oxford, 1924. ) 
This is incorrect. Pan Yung, one of the sons of Pan Clfao. 
held many outposts in the regions between Central Asia 
and India for some time. ( Read Latourette, ibid, p, 122. ) 
On the trade routes and silk trade from China through 
Bactria to the Roman emporiums, read CAH. XI pp. 
97-98; See also Tarn, ibid, pp. 110-112. 

51. History of Gujarat in the Bombay Gaz. p. 493 n (3 ) citing 
M. Deguignes, The Huns, 1. P. 1. p. 32, not available to me 
while writing this work. 

52. Professor Latourette, how'ever, appears to doubt the 
authenticity of this Roman embassy (Latourette, ihidp. 124). 

He has not given any reason for his statement. On the 
same page the learned Professor explains how far the 
Chinese succeeded in knowing the Romans. 

51 CAH, XI p. 105. 

D-48 
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54. Hirtli, op. at, pp. 19 -20. On the date of the Chinese work 
Hou-ban-shu ( fifth century A.D. ), read Latourette, op. cit., 
p. 138. On the Romans calling the Chinese Seres, read 
Tarn, op. cit., p. 110. 

55. Sir Aurcl Stein in the Hinh Commemoraiion Volume in Asia 
Major 1923, pp. 367-372. 

56. Tarn, ibid, pp. 85-86, 364-367. Professor Tarn certainly 
refers to Sir Aurel Stein’s opinion mentioned above. See 
Tarn, ibid, p. 86 n ( 2 ), and p. 365, n (4). 

57. Manu, X. 44-44, p. 412 (Hd. Biililer, SBE); .lones. Institutes 
of the Hindu Law, or the Ordinances of Menu, x. 43-44 
( Calcutta, 1794 ). Mr. Jones called the people next to the 
Paundrakas the Odras. But Dr. Bijhlcr wrote that this 
reading was improbable. Further, according to Dr. Biihlcr, 
there is no need to have the name Khasas after the Daradas, 

( Manu, p. 412, n { 44 ) Even if we assume that the word 
Khasas may be included in the list, it does not violate our 
assumption that the Kiratas, the Daradas, and the Khasas 
are to be located in the distant north-western regions of 
India. Dr. Hoernle has shown that the Khasas are to be 
grouped with the Paisacas, who were practically cannibals, 
and who lived in the north-western regions of India 
(Hoernle, JRAS, 1950, pp. 285-8. See also .Agrawala, Panini, 
pp. 447-448.) 

58-62. Rapson, C. H. I. I pp. 224, 253, 304, 540, 553-554, 
562 If. 

63. Tarn, op. cit, pp. 34, 36. 

64. The date of the great war dc.scribcd in the Mahdbharata 
has been discussed by many eminent scholars. It would 
be tedious to give a full account of all of them. A few 
may be selected in this connection. Read Professor 
D. N. Mukhopadhyaya, Indian Historical Quarterly VIII. 
pp. 86 ft'; Prof. D, S. Trivedi, The MM. Dr. P. V. Kane 
Commemoration Volume, pp. 515-525; Professor K. G. 
Shankar, Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research In¬ 
stitute, XH. pp. 340-351 ; Dr. Shama Sastry, Gavdm Aya- 
nam, pp. 8-15, 138 ff ( Mysore, 1908 ); Mysori Archaeo- 
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logical Report for 1928, p. 8 ff. There seems to be, how¬ 
ever, some agreement amomg scholars as to the date B. C. 
3102-1 for the Mahabharata War. Major Arthur Cunning¬ 
ham, Indian Eras. pp. 6-13; Fleet, JRAS for 1911, p 675; 
Smith, EHL p. 27, n (1). The basis for this is the epigra- 
phic evidence in Ind. Ant. V. p. 39; ibid, XIV p. 290. Ep. 
Ind. VI. p. 3. The vvell known Alhole inscription of 
Pulikesin II d ted Saka 556 { A. D. 634 ) dated also in the 
Kali and Mahabharata eras, i'^ a most interesting piece of 
evidence in this connection. It is on the basis of that that 
the date B. C. 3102 1-eb. 8th has been arrived for the great 
war of the epic. This date, as pointed out by Miss Mabel 
Duff, is often used in chronological reckoning, and it 
prcccds the Vikrama Sanwat by 3044 years and the Saka 
era by 3179 years ( DufT, The Chronology of India,, p. 4. 
Westminister, 1899 ). Miss DulT on the same page, fol¬ 
lowing Dr. Biihler, wrote that, according to the Kashmir 
tradition, B. C. 3076 was Kaliyuga 26. the initial date 
assigned to the Laukika or Saptarsi era ( Duff, ibid, p. 4 ; 
Rajatarangini, 1. 52; Ind, Ant. XX, p. 149; Biihler, George, 
A Report an a Tour in Search of Skt. Mss, in Kashmir. 
RaJputaiuK and Central India^ JBBRAS ( Extra Number ), 
XII. ( 1877 ), p, 59 ). 

There is one more piece of epigrahic evidence in regard 

r 

to the equation of the Kali and Salavahana and some other 
eras which is unfortunately found in a deOiced record. It is 
the Hondarabal stone inscription found iu a field in 
Hondarabal. Haradanahobli, Chamarajanagara taluka, 
Mysore State. It opens thus:— 

r 

Sri svasti sri-vijavabhyudaya Kali-yugada-pramdna lekka 

V t ’ 

432000 sanda . rsa sand 4641 Sdlivdhana Saka varsa 

1462 sanda, etc. ( Epigraphia Carnatica IV. Ch. 108, text, 

t 

41 ). The Salivahan date would correspond Kali year 
( 432000 ) is far too exaggerated. 

Parenthetically I may add that Professor Tarn’s repeti¬ 
tion of Dr. A. Weber’s earlier assertion following Dr. Von 
Gutschmid’s fanciful statement that Apollodotus like 
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Demetrius appears in the Mah^bharata, ( Tarn, op, cit^ 
pp. 165, and n ( 2 ), 157 ) may be summarily dismissed as 
being untenable. If Kaulilya mentions some of the heroes 
of that epic like Duryodhana, Arjiiiia, and Yudhistira 
( Arthasastra, pp. 11,356 ), with their well known attri¬ 
butes, it cannot be understood how the Mahabharata can 
be dated centuries after the age of Kautilya, to the times of 
Apollodotus ! 

The age of the Mahahharula is entirely out^ide tlie 
scope of this work, i may be permitted to add that its 
calculation will depend not only on llie internal data avail¬ 
able in the epic but also that found in epigraphs, and the 
date of the Mohenjo Daro civilization itself. 

65. Agrawala, op. cir. pp. 67-69, 7S. Panini ahso mentions the 
Yavanas. /bu/, p. 312. 

66. See ni}' earlier w'ork on hulia's Diplomatic Relations with 
the West, p. 35. 

67. Maspero, G., The Fassimt of the Empires. Hi pp. 622, 626 
( Ed. by Prof. '\. H. .Sayee. Loudon, I90v) ). 

68. Maspero, ibul, p. 7(18. See also Rapson, op. cit. I. p. 339. 

69. Maspero, ibid, p. 722. 

70. Maspero, ibid, p. 774. On General Mardonius, sec my 
West, pp. 76, 177-178, 339; on ArtJ,xerxcs, ibid, pp. 176, 
180, 184, 272, 314, 357. 

71. Agrawala, ibid, p.444. Dr.Agrawala would assign Matyayana 
to the fourth century B. G. But Kalyayana has been assign¬ 
ed by scholars to the third century B. C. Read my West., 
p. 338- In his va/r/Ata.v Katyayana uses the word Sakandint, 

f 

meaning the wells sunk by the Sakas ( I. 1.64 ). This word, 
as Professor Salya Shrava rightly states, is to be traced to 
Panini's Ganapatha (JV. 1. 151 ). Professor Satya Shrava 
gives a useful list of references to the Sakas in Sanskrit 
literature and in inscriptions. ( Read Satya Shrava, The 
Sakas in India, pp. 14-34 ( Lahore, 1947 ). Another 
diligent study of the Sakas is by Professor Dr. Sudhakar 
Chattopadhyaya ( The Sakas in India, Santiniketan, 1955 ). 
The reader may also refer to Dr. J. E. Van Lohuizen - de 
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Leeuw, The Scythian Period-An Approach to the History, 
Art, Epigraphy and Palaeography of North India from the 
1st century B. C. to the 3rd century A. D. (Leiden, 1949 ). 
It would take another treatise to disciuss the many issues 
raised by this scholar. 

71a. Rap.son, op. cit. I. p. 565. 

lib. Herodotus, VII. 64; Agrawala, op.cit., p. 68. The conclusion 
about the dat*^ of the Mababhdrata as suggested here in 
the text by me may he read in conjunction with the ques¬ 
tion of the date of that ep.c as discussed in note ( 64 ) 
above. 

72-73. See my hid. Dip. Rel. West. p. 77 

74. Rapson, op. cit., I. pp. 338--339. 

75. I have ventured to suggest that the Daradas or Dards 
might have been the same as the Dardani across the 
Danube, mentioned in the year B. C. 29 as having been 
conquered by General Crassus under Augustus ( See my 
West, pp. 270, .345). I do not mean thereby that we would 
have to assigm the Dardas tt) the first century B. C., since 
sudi an assmuption would be violated by the evidence of 
Herodotus cited by Professor Rapson; but it is possible 
that we may liave to trace the original home of the Daradas 
to the Danube where, as in the case of many other ancient 
peoples, the main stock of the Daradas might nave remained, 
while the more adventurous sections might have moved in 
the direction of India. 

It is interesting that in the fourth and lifth centuries 
A. D., the Dardas continue to figure in the accounts of 
Chinese travellers. For instance, F'a Hicn on his way from 
the Onion Mountains to northern India, reached a small 
kingdom called by him T'o-lcih which Dr. titel and others 
suppo.sed was the same as Dardei, the country of the 
ancient Dardac, the region near Dardus, Lat. 30' 11' N. 
Long, ly 54'. E. According to Major Cunningham {Ancient 
Gcog. of India, p. 82 ), Darcl is a valley on the right or 
western bank of the Indus, later on occupied by the Dardus 
or Dards from whom it received its name. A Record of the 
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Buddhist Kingdoms by the Chinese monk Fa Hien etc. 
p. 24, n ( 2 ). ( Legge, James, London J 886. ) 

76-80. Cf. Saletore, B. A., The Wild Tribes in Indian History 
pp. 13-34 ( Lahore, 1935 ). 

81. The argument that the Kiratas, Daradas, etc., are also 
mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata as being in the army ot 
king Bhagadatta of Praggyotisa ( Rapson, op. cit., I p. 274, 
304 ), need not come in our way of understanding the main 
point we are discussing here, viz., that those foreign tribes 
along with the Chinese were originally found in the west. 
The only explanation for the appearance of some of these 
people in the eastern regions is that they might have 
migrated to them after their entry into India earlier through 
the north-western passes. 

82. There may be an objection to this based on the work of 
Panini. That great grammarian ( .seventh century B. C. ) 
does not mention the Chinese ( Agrawala. op. cit. ). This 
objection may be met with by stating, firstly, that during 
Panini’s time, the Chinese might not have bean prominent. 
And, secondly, Panini was not primarily concerned with 
the description of the location of all the central Asiatic 
people, although by way of illustrating certain of his 
aphoriams. he does mention some of them like the Pars'us 
( Cf. Agrawala, ibid, p. p. 466. ) 

83. Shama Sastry, Kautilya’s Arthsasira, Preface, p. vii ff. 

( 3rd ed. Mysore. 1929 ). 

84. kautilya, ibid, pp. 5, 21, 28, 62, 199, 214. The passage 
in Book III, Ch XI. p. 199 in Kautilya rus thus:—“Wife’s 
brothers, co-partners, etc.,” till “ in one's own com¬ 
munity.” The late Dr. Shama Sastry commented on this 
passage by merely noting its similarity with the one given 
in “Manu, 8. 64.” ( Arthaidstra. p. 199, n(6)). But it is 
not only verse 64 in Manu that has to be noted in this 
context; verses 65 & 66 dealing with the judiciary, and 
private and criminal laws, should also be studied, in order 
to understand how Kautilya enlarges the earlier ideas of 
Manu. 
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85-87. Kautilya, Bk II. Ch. XI. pp. 81, and n (3); 83, and 
notes (1) - (4). See also Rapson, op. cit. I, pp. 274, 531. 

88. Tarn, op. cit- pp, 125, 136, 171-2. 

89. Hirth, op. cit. p. 110. Dr. Hirth writes that it was only in 
the Han period that the manufacture of certain patterns of 
brocade became the exclusive monopoly of certain families 
( Hirth, ibid, p. 117.) 

90-92. Hirth, ibid, pp. 121,201, 214, 331. On the location of 
the Ch'ou nrincipality and on its ancient name “ the 
country of the southern barbarians, nan-ban,'’’ibid, 
p. 336. 

91a. Professor Dr. Chou Hsiang Kuang, however, would date 
this contact to the second century B. C. ( The Hiatory of 
Chinese Buddhism, p. 21, Allahabad, 1935 ). 

93-94. Latourette, op. cit, pp. 3-4-36, 41. 

95. Hirth, ibid, pp. 3-4, 8. 

96. Lacouperie, Terrein de, Western Origins of the Early 
Civilization, ( London, 1894 ). 

97. Hirth, ibid, pp. 14-19. 

98. Douglas, R. K. op. cit. p. 2. Mr. Boulger ingeniously sug¬ 
gested that the name Sinn of Isaiah may be identical with 
China; that in the laws of Manu and in the MahdbhdrUta, 
the country of the Chinas or Shinas bears a close resemb¬ 
lance to the name China; that the Chinese might have been 
a tribe occupying the west of China; that the Chinese 
themselves were unaware of how the name China 
came to be applied to their country; and that they speak 
of their country by the title of the reigning dynasty (Boulger, 
op. cit., I. p. 17, note). " He refers to Yule, A/arco Po/o, 
H p. 210 where the exact form of China is said to have 
been got from Malaya. 

99-100. Latourette, op. cit., pp 3,36,98. On p. 3 Professor 
Latourette states that the name China is a foreign appella¬ 
tion, probably derived from a royal family that ruled in the 
third century B. C. On p. 139 he gives a full bibliography 
on this interesting problem. 

101. Bretschneider, E., Mediaeval Researches: Eastern Asiatic 
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Sources, I. pp. 25-26 ( London, 1888 ); Tarn, op. cit., pp. 
86, 364-365. 

102. Mr. Boulger gave the date B. C. 238 for the construction 
of this Wall. This date does not fall within the reign of 
Tsin Shill Huang Ti, who, even according to Mr. Boulger, 
reigned from B. C. 221 till B. C. 209 ( Bougler, op. cit. I. 
p. 40; 11 p. 551 ), but in that of his predecessor whom Mr. 
Boulger styles Wang Ching ( B. C. 246- B. C. 221 ), and 
whose relationship to Shih Huang-Ti is not clear in Mr. 
Boulger's narrative ( Ibid. I., pp. 38-39 ). 

103- 104. Boulger, ibid., I pp. 45-47, 50. 

105. Rapson, op. cit., I. p. 7 

106. See supra pp. 28-30. 

107. Legge, Fa Hien., p. 26. After writing the above I came 
across earlier scholars, who had come to the same conclu¬ 
sion as mine in regard to the antiquity of the contact 
between India and China. It is a great pity I could not 
procure their valuable books earlier. These were Drs. 
Lassen, Pauthier, Jacobi and Sir Yule. The last named 
scholar, while commenting on the origin of the name China, 
wrote thus“ There are reasons however for believing that 
the name of China must have been bestowed at a much 
earlier date, for it occurs in the laws of Manu, which assert 
the Chinas to have been degenerate Kshatriyas, and in the 
Mahabharata, compositions many centuries older than the 
imperial dynasty of Ts'in. ” And citing the authority of 
Dr. Lassen ; Indis. Alter., I. pp. 857-858 ) and of Dr. G 
Pauthier ( Marco Polo, p. 450 ), Sir Yule gave the follow¬ 
ing passage from the latter;— “ I shall take ano ther occa¬ 
sion to establish that the statement in the Laws of Manu 
is partially true, and that people from India passed into the 
Shen-si, the westernmost province of China, more than one 
thousand years before our era, and at that lime, formed a 
state named Tlisin, the same word as Chin." ( Yule, Cathay 
and the Way Thither, I. p. 2, and n {1).) In a letter context 
Sir Yule cited the opinion of Professor Hermann Jacobi 
( as given in the latter’s paper styled Kultur-, Sprache, 
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und Literar historisches aus dem Kautilya in the Journal 
called Sitzungen Koenigliche Preussiche Acadamie der Wissen- 
scliaft, XLIV,19]! ), thus:— “ The name Cina is secured as 
a designation for China in B. C. 300, so that the derivation 
of the word China from the dynasty of the 1 (B.C. 247) 

is definitely exploded. On the other hand, this notice is of 
interest also as proving the export of Chinese silk into 
India in the fourth century B. C/’ I'his conclusion, 
continues Sir Yule, is based upon the fact that in the 
Kautilya, Professor Jacobi finds a mention of China, more 
specifically the record of the fact that silken ribbons are 
produced in the country of China. As the author of this 
work was the famous minister of king Candragupta, who 
seized the reins of government between B. C. 320 and 315, 
the composition of the work must be dated around B.C. 300 
and several years earlier rather than later, according to 
Professor Jacobi who says that it affords a sure chronologi¬ 
cal basis. ( Yule op. cit. J. p. 6 ) Modern historians, who 
ignore the conclusions of earlier authors, without assigning 
any reason for the same, do not add weight to their own 
arguments. 

108. Leggc, op, cit.y p, 14, and n ( 2 ). The Rev, Legge gave the 
example of Arabia being called the ‘‘ Heavenly Region " 
among the Muslims; and the court of China being called 
“ Celestial ’’ among the Chinese. The term T’ien evidently 
stands for Heaven, “ Outer World ”, as in T'ien-tzi, or 
T’ien-chi, Son of Heaven ”, T’ien-Huang, Heavenly 
Emperors ”, T’ien-kuan, ” Mandarin of Heaven ” ( See 
Hirth, 0/7. c/7, pp. 95-96, 111-115, 127,143; Max Miiller, 
India-What can it Teach Vs, p. 283: Yule, ibid, I p. 37. 
Tien-Tzu, or T^en-chu ‘‘ Son of Heaven ”, was one of the 
designations of the Chinese Emperors. (Latourettc, op, cit,, 
p. 520) Cf. of the title Devaputra, a title among the 
Kusanas. 

109. Bretschneider, op, cit. II. pp. 221, and n ( 1006 ), 224. 

110. Latourette, ibid., p. 163 
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The Political Background 

Rapson, op. cit., pp. 518-522, on the dates. See also Smith, 
£.//./. pp. 209, 215. 

Smith, ihiil, pp. 215-217,* Rapson, ibid, p. 318. The 
Andhras are credited in the Puranas with having swept 
away both the Suhgas and the Kanvas. Read Rapson, ibid, 
p. 522. On pp. 516, 517, 518 Professor Rapson would make 
the Andhras challenge not only the Suhgas but also the 
Mauryas. The inference that may be drawn from the 
Puranas is that the last of the Kanvas, Susarma, was slain 
by the first of the Andhras, Simuka. This, however, is not 
accepted by Professor Rapson (pp. 224, 318,) who 
would assign Simuka to circa B.C. 200 or earlier, ( Rapson 
ibid. p. 530) Dr. Smith would date Simuka to circa B C. 
240 or 230 (Smith, ibid, p. 218) Dr. R. G. Bliandarkar, 
however, asserted that one of the Nasik cave inscriptions 

f 

contained the name of Simuka Satavahana, that he is to be 
identified with the king called Simuka mentioned in the 
Puranic lists as being the founder of the dynasty, and that 
he reigned from B.C. 73 till B.C. 50. Dr. R, G. Bliandarkar, 
I may add, attempted to prove that the Andhrabhrtyas of 
the Puranas were the same as the Satavahanas of the inscrip¬ 
tions. ( R. G. Bliandarkar, Early History of the Dekkan 
in the Bombay Gazette, pp. 147, 154, 156, 166.) I do not 
think that the divergence of opinion between Dr. Bhandar- 
kar, on the one hand, and Dr. Smith and Professor Rapson 
on the other, has been satisfactorily solved (ill now. Some 
recent publications on the age of the Satavahanas that have 
appeared in India, merely put the old wine in new bottles 
without adding to its sweetness. 

Smith, ibid, p. 216. But Professor Rapson maintained that 
it was doubtful if the Andhras ever ruled in Magadha 
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( Rapson, op. cit., pp. 224, 318. ) 

4. R. G. Bhandarkar, op. cit., p. 149. and n (4); Smith, E.H.f. 

p. 221. 

5. Smith, ihici, p. 222. Dr. Indraji assigned Ksatrapa IV, also 
called Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman, to A. D. 143 till A. D 
158. Dr. Indraji gave a full account of Rudradaman’s reign. 
According to him, it was Yajhasri Satakarni, who was a 
relative of Rudradaman ( Indraji, op. cit., pp. 37-38 ). 

6. Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar’s dates for Pulumayi are A. D. 211- 
A. D. 218 ( Bhandarkar, ibid, p. 168.) Dr. Smith merely 
stated that he was the last Satavahana ruler, whose rule 
came to an end in about A. D. 225 (Smith, ibid, p. 224). 

7-8. Rapson, ibid, p. 527 

9. Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 73. Plate VI. 

10- Rapson, ibid, p. 521. 

11. Cunningham,pp. 74-75. Plate VI. 

12. Cunningham, ibid, p. 79. Professor Rapson would identify 
Ahichcliatra with the vast mound three and a half miles in 
circumference on the north of the village of Ramnagar 
( Rapson, ibid, p. 525 ). 

13. Cunningham, ibid, pp. 81-84; Rapson, ibid, p. 525. Pro¬ 
fessor Rapson’s assertion that one of the kings mentioned 
in the coins discovered in the region of Ahichchatra may 
or may not be his namesake found in the Suhga period 
(Rapson, ibid page ), is not borne out by Major Cunning¬ 
ham’s study of the coins. Major Cunningham states that 
the theory that the North Pancalas of Ahichchatra belonged 

r 

to the Suhga dynasty, is uncertain, since only one of the 
coins mentions Agnimitra; and that Agnimitra might 
have belonged to a local dynasty. ( Cunningham, Coins. 
p. 79 ). We might add in this connection that the Phncalas 
are mentioned in Kautilya’s Arthasdstra not as a monar¬ 
chical power, but as a corporation of warriors {Arthasdstra, 
p. 407) 

14. Cunningham, ibid, p. 85. Major Cunningham refers here 
to the evidence of Yiian Chwhng. 

Rapson, ibid, pp. 526-527, 626. 


15 . 
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16. Smith, op. cit, pp. 2S6-287 

17. Rapson, ibid, pp. 523-524 

18. Cunninzhdm, Stupa of Barhut, Plate XVf; Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, p. 14. Fig. 2. Professor Rapson assigned 
the Barhut stupa to about the second century B. C. (Rap¬ 
son, ibid, p. 624 ); while Dr. Smith following Major Cun¬ 
ningham, to circa B. C. 200 ( Smith, ibid, p. 36, n ( 1 

19. Rockhill, Life of Buddha, p. 114; The Jataka,\W. No. 465, 
p. 92 ( Cambridge ); Smith, ibid, p. 30, n (2 ). 

20. 1 follow Dr. Smith’s identification of Sravasti ( Smith, ibid, 
p. 31, n (2 ) ), and not the one which connects that town 
with Saheth-Maheth ( See JRAS for 1909, pp. 1066-1068. 
Read Rapson ( ibid, p. 523 ) where he accepts the latter 
identification. 

21. Smith, ibid, pp. 31-33. 

22. Smith. /TuW, p.300, and n ( 2 ). Read Cunningham, Coins, 
pp. 90-94 for a short account of the coins of the kings of 
Kosala. 

23. Rapson, op. cit. p. 523. 

24. Cunningham, op. cit, pp. 99-109. 

25. Rapson, ibid, pp. 521, 588. See also my previous work 
on India's Diplomatic Relations with the IVest pp. 207-8, 
367. The huge column erected by ambassador Heliodorus 
was in honour of Krsna ( Bhagavata ). This fact alone is 
enough to justify the statement that the kingdom of Vidisa 
was Hindu. 

26. Rapson, ibid, pp. 516-517. 

27-28. Cf. Saietore, iVest, pp. 101-103. Read also Smith, op. 
cit., p. 233 where Dr. Smith also admits that the Macedo¬ 
nian conqueror did not leave any permanent effect behind 
him. In the entire treatment of this part of the narrative, 

1 follow Dr. Smith rather than Professor Rapson ( Rapson, 
ibid, pp. 541 ff. ). The dates given to the revolts of Arsakas 
and Theodotos, whom Dr. Smith calls Diodotus, are 
slightly different to those given by me. 

29. Smith, ibid, p. 237. There is no unanimity among Roman 
historians about the extent of these conquests. Apollodorus 
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attributes them to Demetrius, while Trogus Pompeius, to 
Apollodotus and Menander. Read Rapson, op. cit., pp. 
542-543. 

30. Smith, op. cit., pp. 237-240, 

31. Rapson, ibid, p. 568. 

32. Dr. Smith asserts that Mithradates I conquered this Indian 
province after defeating Menander and before occupying 
Babylon, ! Smith, ibid. pp. 228, 242 ). But Profes.sor 
Rapson maintains that the Pahlavas, by which term he 
means the Indo-Parthians, held Kabul after the reign of 
Hcrmaeus ( circa B.C. 40 ); and that the conquest of Kabul 
took place in the reign of Mithradates 11 { Rapson, ibid, 
pp. 561-562, 568 ). Since the Indo-Parthians could not 
have thought of conquering the Indian province between 
Indus and the Jhelum, without first possessing Kabul, it 
means that we have to assign their conquest of the Indus 
region to a period after B. C. 40. It appears to me that 
in the evaluation of the Greek monarchies in India, we 
would do well to bear the following statements of Dr. 
Smith in mind:—“The material actually available for the 
reconstruction in outline of Indo-Parthian history is so 
slight, consisting largely of inferences from numismatic 
details, that it is impossible to present an ordered narrative 
of indisputable facts, and the result of investigation necessa¬ 
rily must be in great parts speculative ” ( Smith op. cit., 
p. 243. ) 

33. 1 am following Dr. Smith ( ibid, p. 244 ). Cf. Rapson 
op. cit., p. 571 where the dates of Gondopharnes’ reign are 
given as A. D. 19- A. D. 45. 

34. Dr. Smith would attribute the annexation of the Punjab 
under the unknown successor, or during the life, of Abda- 
gares ( middle of the first century A. D.). ( Smith, ibid, 
p. 244). Professor Rapson would, however, make the 
Kusanas succeed the Pahlavas,las he calls the Indo-Parthians, 
in Kabul ( Rapson, ibid, p. 562). 

35. Boulger, op.cit., I. p. 79. On the Hsiung-Nu, read Latourette, 
op. cit., pp. 94-95, 104-106, See also Smith, ibid. pp. 240, 
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263. Dr. Smith assigned the Yiieh-chi migration to circa 
B. C. 170. 

36. Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India, II. pp. 44-45, 
48; Lassen, Indische Altertumshunde, II. p. 397 ff. (2nd ed.). 
Journal Asiatique, II. viii. p. 264 ff.; Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society ( NS ) XIV, p. 77 If; Duff, Chronology of 
India, p. 15. See also Rapson, op. cit., pp. 565-567. 

37. Cunningham, ASI. ibid, pp. 63, 67; Smith, op. cit., p. 255 : 
Rapson, ibid, p. 561. 

38. Cunningham, ibid, pp. 63, 68; Smith, ibid, p. 328. 

39. Smith, ibid, p. 264. 

40. Rapson, ibid, pp. 566-567. On page 565 Professor 
Rapson, as we have already seen above, affirms that the 
earlier Saka migration might be dated to the middle of the 
eighth century B. C. This is earlier by one century the date 
assigned by me to the first Saka migration ( seventh century 
B. C.) in this work. On Professor Sten Konow’s identi¬ 
fication of Ki-pin with Gandhara, read his valuable paper 
Indoskythische Beitraege 'xn Sitzungberischten der Kocnigli- 
sche-preuissiche Akadamie der Wisseiiscliaft, 1916, pp. 787- 
827. Sec also Smith, ibid, p. 266, n ( 1 ), where Professor 
Sten Konow’s paper is cited. 

41. Rapson,//w/, pp. 560, 564, 567, 570-571. See also Smith, 
ibid, p. 241. Professor Rapson’s theory is that Maues 
conquered the Indus delta, and then sailed up the Indus 
thereby driving a wedge in between the Bactrian kingdoms 
on either side of the Indus, and ultimately proving the 
ruin of the Bactrian power in India. Professor Tarn accepts 
this as correct (Tarn,, op. cit., pp. 91, 314, n(8), 315-316). 

42-43. Smith, ibid, pp 265-290. On the Chinese names of 
father and son, Cunningham, ASI. II. pp. 63, 67. On 
the five tribes comprising the Yiieh-chi, as preserved in the 
Chinese accounts, read Rapson, ibid, p. 583. Professor 
Rapson ( ibid, p. 581 ) would make A. D. 78 the last year 
of Wema Kadphises II, and the first year of his illustrious 
successor Kaniska. The Chinese historians give a much 
earlier date for Wema Kadphises II. They say that about 
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A. D. 30 Yen-kao-tsin-tai, or Kadphises II, conquered 
Tien-chu (India ), where he appointed generals, who 
governed in the name of the Yiieh-chi. ( J. As. 1883. II. 
p. 325 cited by Bhagwanlal Indraji, op. cit., p. 23, n. 2 ). 
The year A. D. 20 would fall within the reign of Kujula 
Kadhises I, and not within that of Wena Kadphises II. Is 
it possible that the chronological reckoning of the Chinese 
historians concerning which ue made some observations 
earlier in this work, was responsible for this earlier date ? 

44. Indraji, op. cit. pp. 21-2.3. Mr. .lackson’s note on the deri¬ 
vation and meaning of the word Ksatrapa ( ibid, p. 21, 
note f 7 ) may be read with profit. 

45. Indraji, ibid, p. 25. See also /ft/VZ, pp. 23-24, 54; Smith, 
op. cit. p. 220; Dr. R. G. Bbandarkar styled the Ksaharhtas 
foreigners cither of Saka or Pahlava origin. ( Bhandarkar, 
op, cit. p. 155 ) Professor Rapson has nothing to say about 
the probable origin of the Ksaharatas. 

46. Indraji, ibid, p. 34-35; Mr. Jackson’s note on Rudra- 
daman’s conquests is given on page 39, n(2); R. G. 
Bhandarkar, ibid, pp. 149, n (4 ), 158, 161; Dr. Smith 
places the conquests of Rudradaman before A. D. 130; and 
the engraving of the famous rock inscription at Girnar in 
A. D. 150 ( Smith, ibid, pp. 139, 222. ) This does not help 
us to arrive at the length of ihe reign of Rudradaman. 

47. Saletore, West, pp. 250-252. 

48. For a full discussion of this question, read Indraji, ibid, 
pp. 52-54. The Western Ksatrapas received a set-back at 
the hands of the Abhira chief isvaradatta, Mr. Jackson’s 
useful note on this question, doubting the correctness of 
Dr. Indraji’s statement relating to the end of the Ksatrapa 
Empire, is given on page 53, n ( 1 ). Professor Rapson 
would attribute the downfall of the Western Kshtrapas 
to the Guptas. (Rapson, ibid. p. 585 ). I feel that the last 
word on this subject has perhaps not been said. 

f 

49. The main reason for connecting the Sakas of Mathura with 
those of Taxila was given long ago by Dr. Indraji, who had 
discovered the famous lion capital at Mathura, in which it 
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is mentioned with respect that a KsStrapa called Patika 
with the help of Kusulaka or Kozolon, who ruled over the 
Kabul valley, had his capital first at Nagaraka and then at 
Taxila. (Indraji, ibid, p. 23, & n. ( I ). Cf. Smith, ibid, 
p. 241 where Dr. Smith dates this connection to B. C. 50 
or later. 

50. The mention of the tribal rulers Daivaputra ( Deviputra ) 
Sahi, Sahanusahi, Saka, and Murunda in the famous 
•Allahabad inscription of Samudra Gupta ( Fleet. Cuptu 
Inscriptions in C. I. I. p. 14, bl. 22-23) proves this. Whether 
Mathura was conquered by Samudra Gupta, as Dr. Indraji 
maintained ( up. cit. p. 65 ) is doubtful. I do not wish to 
enter here into the question of the identification of the 
Saka rulers mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar inscription. 

51. Panini, V. 3. 114-117; Agravvala, op. dr. pp. 434-436, 
445. On the military corporations mentioned by Kautilya 
read Artiiasastra, BK. VII. Ch. XV. p. 339; XI. ch. I. 
p. 407. 

52. Cunningham, AST. XIV. 140; Coins, p. 76. Indraji, ibid, 
pp. 36-37. 

53. Fleet, Gupta Ins. op. cit. ; Allan, Gupta Coins, etc. Intr. 
p. .ya7v; Smith, p. 286 ( 1914 ed. ); p. 302 ( 1924 ed. ). 

54. Cunnigham, Coins, p. 90; Indraji, ibid, p. 64 n ( 3 ). Pro¬ 
fessor Rapson would trace them to Panini (Rapson, op. cit., 
p. 528 ). But Dr. Agrawla would credit the author of the 
Kdsikdvrthi with substituting Auddalayana of Patanjali by 
Arjunayana as a tribe nearest to its own time (Agrawala, 
ibid, p. 29 ). The Arjunayanas do not seem to figure in 
Panini. See Agrawala, ibid, pp. 424-442. 

55. Cunningham, XIV. p. 116. The name Adumbara seems 
also to have given to the peninsula of Kutch { AST. XIV 
pp. 116, 136); and likewise to the province surrounding 
Kankjol opposite Gaur in Bengal ( AST. V. p. 38). See also 
Cunningham. Coins, pp. 61-57. 

56. Cunningham, ASI. V, pp, 148, 152; Coins, p, 66. Dr. 
Agrawala mentions six component parts of the Trigartas 
( Trigarta-sastha ) based on the Kasikavrtti. ( Agrawala 
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Op. cit., p. 445. ) 

57. Cunningham, Coins, pp. 66, 70. 

58. On these various dynasties, read Fleet, DKD., Rice, Mysore 
and Coorg; Sesha Aiyangar, The Ceras; Huitzsch, S. I. I. 
Vol. 1; The Epigraphical Reports of the South Circle; 
R. Gopaian, The Pallavas of Kanchi; Saletore, B. A., 
History of Tuliiva. K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, The Colas. But 
the last named scholar is unreliable in regard to dates and 
the presentation of facts. 

59. Pargitor, F. F,., The Puranir Texts of the Dynasties of the 
Kali Age, pp. 324-9; 334 ( Oxford, 1913 ;. Sec also Rapson, 
op. cit, n. 317, and his map. No. 5. 

60. Dr. Smith assigns the Later Gupta dynasty of Magadha 
from circa A. D. .">35 to A. D. 720. ( EHl. p. 346 ) 

61. Ray, Hem Chandra, The Dynastic History of Northern India, 
I, Intr., pp. xxxvi-xxxvii, 569-611 ( Calcutta, 1931 ). For a 
shorter account read Smith, OHL p. 182 ff; EHI p. 340 for 
the Bhinmal origin of the Gujarat Pratiharas. 

62. Ray, ibid, pp. xxxviii-xxxix. 

63. The most trustworthy account of the Colas is that given in 
the Epigraphical Reports of the Southern Circle, and in the 
South Indian Inscriptions. Professor Nilakanta Sastri’s 
two volumes on The Colas ( 1. Madras, 1935, II. P. I & II. 
Madras, 1937) contain far too many generalizations and 
hypothetical assertions which detract the value of his work. 
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Early Embassies ( — A. D. 600 ) 

1. See above Chapter T. p. 43 IT. 

2 Boulger, op. cit., T, p. 73. 

3. Boulger, ibid, I, p. 79. Mr. Bculger gives the date as B, C. 
165 which does not fall either within the reign of Emperor 
Wu-Ti ( B. C. 140 - B. C. 86 ) or in that of his predecessor 
King-Ti ( B. C. 150 - B. C. 140 ), but in that of the latter’s 
predecessor Wen-Ti ( B. C. 179 - B. C. 156 ). Boulger ibid, 
II. p. 55). 

4. Boulger, ibid, p. 79, On Chang K’ien, read Chou Hsiang. 
Kuang, op. cit. pp. 15, 21. 

5. Boulger, ibid. 

6. Boulger, ibid, p. <S0 

7. Ma-Tvvan-Lin in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, VI, p. 63. 

8. Boulger, ibid, p. SO, 

9. Boulger, ibid. pp. 81-82 

10. Latourette, op. cit., p. 105. 

11. See notes ( 42 ) & ( 43 ) of Chapter II above. 

12. Read the Introduction above on this great Chinese historian. 

13. JASB. VI. p. 63. note 

14. JASB, Ibid. p. 61. Professor Chavannes has a similar 
account to give. Chavannes, Se-ma-TsA’cn, 1, pp. Ixxi- 
Ixxii; Sjc also Yule, Cathay., I. p. 37. See also note ( 20 ) 
below in this Chapter. 

15. JASB, ibid, pp. 61-62. 

16. See Chapter II, above, and ibid, n ( 2 ). 

17. Smith, E, H. /. p, 213. 

18. Smith, ibid. 

19. Smith, ibid, p. 215. 

20. One of the consequences of Chang K‘ien’s quest in search 
of a route southwards to India was the conquest of the 
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country of Kiao-chi ( Tongking, Tungking ), which under 
the Early Hans ( B. C. 206 - A. D. 24 ) and the later Hans 
( A. D. 25 - A. D. 220 ) was under China ( B. C. Ill - 
A. D. 39, and A. D. 42 - 186 ). Tong-king became the 
terminus of the sea route instead of Tiao-chi. Canton took 
the place of Tong-king after some competition. When 
Annam became independent in A. D. 968, Tong-king was 
abandoned by the Chinese, and Canton remained till the 
nineteenth cenfury the great emporium of China, except 
during the Mongol period when Zaitun seems to have been 
the important trading man of China. However, from the 
second century A. D., until the end of the sixteenth, /. e., 
before the Tibetan invasion, the Turkestan route was taken 
in preference ( Yule, Cathay. 1, p. 51 ). 

In connection with the Indian articles found in Bactria, 
read Max Muller, What India can Teach us, p. 280. Pro¬ 
fessor Latourette adds cloth to the bamboos which Chang 
K’ien .saw in Bactria; and writes that the Chinese incor¬ 
rectly believed them to have originated in what is now 
called Szchuen and Yiin-nan, and that they came through 
India through the modern Yun-nan-Burma border. The 
learned Professor is inclined to discredit the whole episode. 
He asserts that Chang K’ien’s dream of opening up a 
passage through the southern provinces of China was found 
to be impracticable. ( Latourette, op. cit, p. 105. ) No 
authorities are cited by Professor Latourette for disbelieving 
the description of the Indian articles found in Bactria by 
Chang K'ien. From the accounts of other Chinese histori¬ 
ans, as summarized by Mr. Boulger, who evidently followed 
de Mailla, it appears that, as we have already stated above, 
while ihe greater number of those who made up the expedi¬ 
tion sent to the west and south, in the reign of Emperor 
Wu-Ti, fared badly at the hands of the people beyond the 
Chinese frontier, one party penetrated into Yiin-nan, 
although it was also a failure in the sense that it was dis¬ 
gracefully driven back. It is strange that Professor Latou¬ 
rette in a later passage, however, admits that Emperor Wu- 
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Ti's conquests in Yuii-tun were undertaken partly with the 
motive of opening up or controlling trade with India, )’/~- 
Burma, “possibly following up a suggestion of Chang 
Ch’ien. " { Latourette, /7>/W, p. IDS.) If that were so, from 
whom else excepting Chang K’ien did Emperor Wu-Ti get 
the information about the possibility of opening up trade 
w'ith India through a southern route ? 

Professor W. W. Tarn has an interesting interpretation 
to give of the name Ta-hia applied to Bactria. He also allu¬ 
des to the envoy ( probably Chang K'ien ), who was sent 
to Ta-hia to fetch magical bamboos for the Chinese 
Emperor. The capital of Ta-hia, according to Professor 
Tarn, was Lan-chi or Alexandria ( W. W. Tarn, The Greeks 
in Bactria and India, pp, 297-298 ). 

I cannot understand how the late Dr. V. A, Smith 
came to assign the embassy of Chang K’ien to the Yiieh- 
chi to the year B. C. 125 - B. C. 115 ( Smith, E. H. 1. 
p. 268 ). The diplomatic mission assigned to Chang K’ien 
in about A. D. 115-114. was to the court of the ruler of 
Ousun, a Slate which lay to the south of Kokonor. 
Although Chang K’ien resided for some time in Ousun, 
and was honourably received by the ruler of that State, 
who had shaken off the yoke of the Hsuing-Nu, yet nothing 
came out of this mission* All that Chang K’ien did was to 
explore the possibilities of communication to the south and 
north ( Boulger, op. cit. 1, p. 84 ). Dr. Smith does not 
appear to be correct, therefore, when he assigns this em¬ 
bassy of Chang K’ien also to the Yiieh-chi. On this second 
mission of Chang K’ien in about B. C. Il5, read Tarn, 
op. cit., p. 309; Latourette, op. cit., pp. 105-106; but 
according to Professor Latourette, Chang K’ien entrusted 
this mission to his subordinates. For a fuller account of 
this greatest of Chinese ambassadors, read Friedrich Hirth, 
The Story of Chang K'ien, China's Pioneer in Western Asia 
in the Journal of the American Oriental Society. XXXVII. 

( 1919 ) pp. 89-152. 

21. Wylie. A., Pan-Ku, p. 70; Tarn, op. cit. p. 321. 
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22. Read H. R. Davies, The Yun-nan and the Link between 
India and the Yangtze. (Cambridge University Press, 1909). 
Sir Henry Yule states that Col. Sard's attempts to follow 
in the footsteps of Chang K'ien, were as unsuccessful as 
those of that ambassador-general. ( Vule, Cathay, 1. p. 65 ). 

23. Tarn, ibid, p. lOv. On the location of Ferghana, read 
Latourette, op. cit., p. 106. See also McGovern, The Early 
Empires p. 133. 

24. Rapson, op. cit., pp. 541, 543. On p. 517 Professor Rapson 
gives the distance of the seveirmain internal roads. 

25. Rawlinson, F.G., Intercourse between India and the Western 
World, pp. 42, 64 ( Cambridge, 1926 ). See also Agrawala, 
op. cit., pp. 243-245. 

26. On the different designations and modern location of this 
great Chinese capital, read Latourette, op. cit. p. 90; 
McGovern, ibid, p. 125. 

27. Legge, James, A Record of Buddhist Kingdoms, etc., pp. 9-77 
See also the Map opposite the Introduction in the same 
work. 

28. The reader is also referred Cambridge Ancient History, XII, 

p. 98 for roads from west China along which Buddhist 
preachers are said to have travelled. Sir Henry Yule men¬ 
tions three roads from China to India,—the first by the 
Kiang, which was very dangerous and difficult; the second 
by the north through the lands of the Hsiung-Nu, who 
obstructed attempts at communication; and the third by 
Szchuen ( Szc-ch’wan ). { Yule, Cathay. I. p. 65 ) 

29. On the location of Tungking or Tongking, read Latourette, 
ibid, p. 20. 

30. Hirth, op. cit. p. 127 

31. Mr. William Simpson citing Sir F. Petrie, JR AS for 1898, p. 
875. Mr. Simpson wrote, while referring to the Buddhist 
Praying Wheel, that the wheel found in some Egyptian 
temples was common to Brahmanism and Buddhism; that 
it may have been derived from India; that it was the view 
of Sir Flinders Petrie that the wheel and the tri'sitla marked 
upon a Ptolemaic grave indicated that some of the Buddhist 
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missioneries of the time of As'oka must have found their 
way to the valley; but that this conclusion of Sir Flinders 
would mean much, and would require still more evidence 
before it could be assumed as a certainty. 

There docs not appear to be any doubt as to Emperor 
As'oka's missioneries having gone to Egypt. In fact, I have 
shown in my earlier work on India's Diplomatic Relations 
with the HV.vt that India had cordial relations with Egypt 
from the time of Emperor As'oka’s father fiindusara on¬ 
wards. (The same work, pp. 134 ff). Sir Flinders Petrie’s 
suggestion that some of the Buddhist missioneries must 
have found their way to the valley of the Nile during the 
age of Asoka, therefore, only further substantiates the facts 
discussed in my book. 

In this connection read also Tarn, op. cit. p. 370, n (1). 
Professor Tarn admits (p. 370) that there was close contact 
between India and Egypt during this period. 

32. Cunningham, Coins, pp. 40-44 

33. Cunningham, ibid. p. 40. The reference given by him to 
Rhys Davids, Babylonian and Oriental Records, IV, p. 7, 
on the same p. 40, n ( 26 ), is not available to me while 
writing this book. On page 4 of the same work. Major 
Cunningham refers again to the Baveru Jataka but this 
time to Rhys Davids’ Babylonian and Oriental Records, III. 
p. 7. I cannot make out where the latter is an error for 
Vol. IV. 

34. Rapson, C.Il.l. I, pp. 212, 396. The reference is evidently 
to Jataka No. 339, Fausboll’s ed. (London, 1877-97. 
Translated by various scholars under the editorship of E. B. 
Cowell, London. 1895-1913.) 

35. Rapson, ibid, p. 212. Professor Rapson refers to Ophir on 
page 391 but I am not able to trace this word on that page ! 
Sauvira mentioned here is Upper Sindh and Multan. See 
Indraji, Hist, of Guj. ( Bom. Gaz.) pp. 537, 545. Professor 
Tarn, however, would locate Sauvira on the Lower Indus. 

( Tarn, op. cit., p. 142 ). According to him, the Sauviras 
were on the Upper Indus during the Mahhbharata period. 
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but by the beginning of the Mauryan period, they had come 
to the Lower Indus ( Tarn, ibid, p. 171 ). 

36. It cannot be made out why, in spite of citing this and other 
evidence. Professor Rapson should have stated in the same 
work on pp. 516-517, that India’s isolation was almost 
complete. It is a great pity that some Indologists should 
have been obsessed with India's alleged isolation which, as 
1 shown in my previous work on India's Diplomatic Rela¬ 
tions with the West, is nothing but a myth. Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler, while dealing with the question of India’s foreign 
trade, particularly on the eastern side, refers to the evi¬ 
dence of Periplus, in which the anonymous author of that 
work states that north of Chryse lay China, the land called 
Thin ( T’sin ), difficult of access, whence raw silk and silk 
yarn and silk cloth were brought on foot through Bactria 
to Barygaza (Bhroach), and were also exported to Damirica 
( South India ) by way of the river Ganges (Wheeler, Rome 
Beyond Her Imperial Frontiers, pp. 123-124.) The evidence 
of the Periplus may refer to the land route through the 
north-western regions, but not to the oceanic route which 
had its terminus at Tongking in the southern province of 
China. 

37. J. Kennedy, Early Commerce of Babylonia with India in the 
JRAS for IS9S, pp. 241-288. He dated it to the sixih 
century B. C. 

38. Professor Latourette’s summary of all the Chinese sources 
given at the end of each chapter of his most useful book, is 
probably the best we have had for quite a long time past 
on the subject. Professor McGovern too describes the 
Chinese sources but with special reference to the Huns. 
See McGovern, op. cit., pp. 489-492. 

39. On Ma-Twan-Lin read JASB VI. 61 ; Latourette, op. cit., 
pp. 252, 501; McGovern, ibid, p. 489. Professor McGovern 
calls this Chinese historian Ma-Duan-Lin. See also Smith, 
E. H. /., p. 265, n ( 1 ) 

40. Boulger, op. cit. I. pp. 87-88; Latourette, ibid. pp. 104, 106 

41. Boulger, I. p. 84. Cf. Chavannes, in Yule, Cathay. 1. 
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pp. 38-39 

42. Tarn, op. cit., pp. 309-310 

43. Smith, E. H. /., p. 242. 

44. Smith, ibid, p. 241, n ( I ). Professor Tarn’s arguments 
relating to the date of Maues, are difficult to follow. (Tarn, 
ibid, pp. 335-336 ) 

45. Wylie, PatuKu. p. -6; Tarn, op. cit., p. 472, and n (5) 

46. Boulger. op. at. I. pp. 75, 25-96; II. p. 551. Mr. Boulger 
identified Ki-pin with Samarkand. See also Sten Konow. 
Ep. Ind. XIV, p. 291. The reference given here is to 
Professor Otto Franke's Beitrtege aus Cbinischen Quellen 
zur kcnntuis der Turkvcelkcr und Skythen Zentralasiens. 
pp. 59 ff ( Berlin, 1904 ). Read also Sylvain Levi, Journal 
Asiatique, IX. vi., pp. 371 fl'. Dr. Smith accepted Professor 
Sten Konow’s location of Ki-pin, and rejected Profes>or 
Sylvain Levi's. See Smith, E. H. I. p. 266, n (1). 

47. Sten Konow, Ep. Ind. XIV. pp. 292 IT. 

48. Tarn, ibid, p. 287, and ibid, n (3) 

49. Tarn, ibid, p. 287. op. cit. 

50. Sten Konow, Ep. Ind. XIV, p. 292. See above note ( 46 ) 
for further references to Ki-pin. 

51. Cunningham, Ancient Geog. of India pp. 21, 32, where he 
has identified Kiipisa with Begram. This was accepted by 
Dr. Foucher ( Bulletin of he School of Oriental Studies, VI, 
pp. 341 If), and by Professor Sten Konow ( Ep. Ind. XXII, 
p. 11, and ibid n. 5 ) 

52. Tarn, op. cit. p. 473, citing Herzfeld, Sakastan, p. 32. 

53. Smith, E. H. /., pp. 242-243. See also Rapson, G. H. I. 

I, pp. 559-560, where Professor Rapson states that the two 
great kingdoms of Gandhara, Puskalavati to the west of 
the Indus, and Taksasila to the cast, passed into the hands 

t 

of Maues, who was a Saka. Professor Tarn also agrees 
that Maues was a Saka. ( Tarn, ibid, pp. 91, 344) 

54. Rapson, ibid, I. p. 571; Smith, ibid, p. 242. 

55. Smith, ibid, p. 244; Rapson, ibid, p. 571 

56. Smith, ibid, p. 244. 

57. Smith, ibid. 
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58. Latourette, op. cit., pp. 136 , 138 . On the dates of Pan 
Ch’ao ibid, p. 121. 

59. Wylie, op. cit, p. 36; Tarn, op. cit., pp. 339-340. 

60. Read Tarn, ibid, pp. 340, and n (1), 341-343. 

61. Rapson, op. cit., p. 60. 

62. See above Chapter If, note (34). Smith, E. H. L pp. 265- 
267. On page 250, Dr. Smith affirms that Kadphises I over¬ 
threw the last of the Indo-Greek (Indo-Bactrian ) rulers, 
Hermaios ( Hermaeus ); but on page 265, he would date 
Kadphises' accession to A. D. 40. It may again be noted 
here that the coins of the first Kusana ruler Kujula Kad¬ 
phises were mechanically copied from those of Hermaeus, 
thus lending support to the conclusion that the Kusanas 
were the immediate successors of the Indo-Bactrians. But 
Dr. F. W. Thomas has shown that after the downfall of the 
Indo-Bactrians, and before the establishment of the Kusana 
rule in the Kabul region, that locality was temporarily in 
the possession of tl e Pahlavas ( Thomas, F. W., JRAS for 
1897, p. 319). Profe.ssor Rapson accepted the intermedi¬ 
ary rule of the Pahlavas ( Rapson C. 11.1. I. p. 561 ) cor¬ 
recting his own earlier review that the Kusanas were the 
immediate successors of the Indo-Bactrians (Rapson, Indian 
Coins, p. 16 ). On the dates of Kujula Kadphises I, read 
Rapson, C. H. L 1. pp. 581-582, and 582, n (1). 

63. Smith, E. H. 1. pp. 265-267, 271-272, 274, 286-288. 

64. Rapson, ibid, I, pp. 555, 561-562, 580-585, 648. 

65. In almost all instances I follow the dates as given by Mr. 
Boulger in his II Vol. towards the end, pp. 549 ff. 

66. Ma-Twan-Lin in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
VI, p. 64. See also Boulger, I. p. 108; Chou Hsiang- 
Kuang, op. cit. pp. 16-17. According to Dr. Chou Hsiang- 
Kuang, A. D. 64 would mark the starting point of the 
Sino-Indian contacts ( ibid, p. 16 ). 

67. Modern scholars have doubted the authenticity of this 
story which, according to them, refers to the introduction 
of Buddhism into China. Dr. Henri Cordier ( Histoire 
Generate de la China, 4 vols Paris, 1920-1921 ) disbelieved 
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it. According to some texts. Sir Henry Yule stated, 
Buddhism was introduced into China at the beginning of 
the Christian era; and that at the very time the two bonzes 
were supposed to have been brought from India by the 
envoys of Hmperor Ming-Ti, some Buddhist monks and 
laymen were already living in China with a brother 
of the Chinese Emperor. Further, in B. C. 2, the king 
of the Yuch-chi ( not named ) was a fervent Buddhist, who 
tried to develop his religion in China. It was probably 
from him and through the ambassadors of Ngai-Ti that the 
Chinese knew Buddhism. Professor Henri Maspero of 
Hanoi was of the opinion that the traditional history of 
the introduction of Buddhism in China was based entirely 
on some legends of the second century A. D. ( H. Maspero, 
Le songe ct I'amhassudc de Vempereur Ming, Bulletin Ecole 
Francahe D' Extreme Orient, Jan-Murch, 1910, pp. 95-130; 
Yule, Cathay, 1, p. 66, and n ( 1 ). Professor Latourette 
altogether discredits the story of Ming-Ti’s dream. Acco¬ 
rding to him “ .lust when and by what route Buddhism 
first made its way to China is uncertain.” It may have come 
by any one of the three routes from India—by Yiin-nan, 
by the south coast, or overland through the Tarim basin 
(Latourette, op.cit., p. 129 ). In view of these facts, the 
statement that it was in “ 67 A.D. when Buddhism entered 
China for the first time ” made in 2500 Years of Buddhism 
( General Editor; P. V. Bapat ), p. 248, needs rectification. 
See belew note { 390 ) for the full title of this book. 

68. Boulger, I. p 108. 

69. Buniyu Nanjio, A catalogue of the Chinese Translations of 
the Buddhist Tripitaka, Nos. 379-380; Remusat, Foue 
Koue Ki, pp. 40 flf; Julien, Stanislaus, Journal Asiatique, 
IV. X. p. 96; Pauthier, G., Journal Asiatique, III. viii, 
p. 267; Mabel Duff, The Chronology of India, p. 21. 

70. Smith, op. cit. p, 265, op. cit, 

71. Smith, ibid, pp. 266-267. Professor Rapson would give 
the credit of extending the Kusana Empire to Vema Kad- 
phises II. ( Rapson, op. cit., I, p. 584 ). 
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72. Smith, op. cit., p. 25J; Rapson, op. cit., p. 584. 

73 . See note ( 67 ) above. 

74. Read Dr. Smith’s note on Ki-pin. E. H. I. p. 266, n (IV 

75. Boulger, op. cit. I. p. 109. 

76. Ma-Twan-Lin in JASB, VI, pp. 63-64. 

77. Originally Ma-Twan-Lin’s great work was translated into 
English by an anonymous author in the London Asiatic 
Journal for July and August, 1836. It w.ts later on re¬ 
produced in the JASB. VI. pp. 61 If In the hitter Journal, 
too. the name of the anonymous autht'r i^ rt<t( given. We 
have, therefore, to presume that ilie notes and comments 
as appearing in the 7.1 .Vi;, were the original ones of the 
anonymous translatc'r, 

78. Boulger, o/k cit. 1. p. 1(^9. 

79. Ma-Chi was the queen of Emperor Ming-Ti. On the 

latter's death, it was his adopted son Chang-Ti who 
succeeded him. But even then Chang-Ti was under the 
guidance of the dov ager queen Ma-Chi. Chang-Ti ruled 
from A. D 76 till A. D. 89. Under the Regent Queen’s 
directions, Chang-Ti's mind was diverted to peaceful pur¬ 
suits. Ta.\cs were reduced, imports regulated, and the best 
interests of the people advanced. Ho-ti succeeded Chang- 
Ti in A. D. 89. ( Boulger, ih/d, 1. p. lo9 ) 

80. Boulger, ihid, I- p. 109-110. 

81. Latourette, op. cit, p. 122. 

82. Latourette, ihid, pp. 121-122. General Pan Ch'ao wanted 
that communication should be opened with the western 
countries. He entrusted this task to Kan-Ying but the 
choice was unfortunate, as the following story will prove. 
That commander proceeded to take a ship at T’iao-chi 
in the Persian Gulf. “But the ship’s company said to him, 

‘ when out at sea a multitude of things will occur to make 
you sigh for what you have left behind. He who occupies 
his business in the great waters is liable to regret and 
repentance for what he has undertaken. If the envoy of 
Han has no father, no mother, no wife or children to pine 
after, then let him go to sea — not otherwise ! ’ They also 
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represented that with a fair wind it would take two ( or 
three) months at least to cross the sea to Ta Ts’in (the 
Roman Empire), and if the wind were adverse, it might 
take two years to make the return voyage, so that adven¬ 
turers bound for Ta Ts’in were accustomed to lay in stores 
for three years. Such at least were the excuses made by 
the chickcn-lieartcd Kan-Ying, w'ho was certainly not the 
man to conquer the Roman Empire; he therefore thought 
better of it, and retraced his steps.” ( Yule, Cathay, I. pp. 
50-51 ). 

83. Boulger, op. cit. I. p. 107. 

84. Boulger, ibid, p 109. 

85. Boulger, ibid, 1. pp. 110-111. Professor Latourette states 
that in his late sixties. Pan Ch’ao, worn out, secured the 
permission of the Emperor to retire, and that he died 
not long after his arrival at the court. ( Latourette, ibid, 
p. 122) Sir (then Col. ) Henry Yule had earlier fixed Pan 
Ch’ao’s age between A. D. 32 and A. D. 102. (Yule, 
Cathay, I, pp. 40-41 ). As against this length of life given 
to Pan Ch’ao, Mr. Boulger explicitly stated that that great 
general died in his eightieth year which would mean that 
he died in A. D. 112. On Pan-Ch'ao and his son, Pan- 
Yong, read Hsian-Kuang, op.cit. p. 22. 

86. Latourette, ibid, p. 122. 

87-88. Boulger, ibid, p. 109. 

89. Douglas, Story of China, p. 18: Smith, E. H. /., p. 268, 
and n( 3). 

90. Smith, ibid, pp. 267-268. The assertion of Dr. Smith that 
Wema Kadphises IPs sway extended to Kathiawad is in¬ 
admissible. He bases his statement on the discovery of a 
species of coins called those of the Nameless King found in 
Kathiawad ( Smith, ibid, p. 268 ). Dr. Smith was evidently 
not aware of the earlier statements of the late Dr. Bhagvan- 
lal Indraji and the late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson on this subject. 
Dr. Indraji had identified them with the coins of one of 
the leaders of the Yaudheyas ( Hist.of Guj. p. 19 ); while 
Mr. Jackson, who wrote a note on this identification ( ibid. 
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p. 19, n. 3 ) supported it but also said that there was a 
marked difTerence between the stag coins of the Yaudheyas 
and those of the Nameless King. He cited the authority 
of Thomas, Gardn'r, and Poole. I am not aware of any 
scholar who has s: asfactorily identified the coins of the 
Nameless King. Until it is done, it is idle to state that 
Wema Kadphises II ruled over Kathiawad. In fact, all the 
available evidence discussed by Dr Indraji (op. cit. p. 20 ff) 
points to the powerful sway of the Western Ksatrapas, and 
not of the Kusanas in Kathiawad and the adjoining 
regions. 

91. Smith, op. cit., pp. 50, 203; Rapson, op. cit., 1, pp. 500, 503, 
507. The Rev. Legge cites the following from Dr. P. Smith 
about Khoten :— “ A large district on the south-west of 
the desert of Gobi, embracing all the country south of 
Oksu and Yarkand, along the northern base of the 
Kwun-lun mountains for more than 300 miles from east to 
west. The town of the same, now called llchi, is an exten¬ 
sive plain on the Khoten river, in lal. ST'N. and long 

80°35”E_ The name in Sanskrit is Kustana.” Fa-Hien, 

who travelled in India from A. D. 399 till A. D. 414, 
reached Khoten which he calls Yu-teen, and from Khoten 
proceeded to Tszc-hol ( unidentified but perhaps Tashkur, 
in Sirikul). But one of his companions, Sang-Shao, went 
towards Kophen ( Kabul ) from Khoten. ( Legge, A 
Record, etc. pp. 16, and ibid, n ( 1 ), 21, and ibid. n. 3 ). 

92. Smith, ibid p. 269, and note ( 1 ). Dr. B. Laufer's work is 
not available to me while writing this book. 

93-95. Smith, ibid page. 

96. Ma-Twan-Lin in JASB. VI, pp. 63-64, op. cit. See also 
Smith, ibid, p. 269, n (3); Journal Asiatique, HI. viii. p. 
266; Max Miiller op. cit. p. 282; Yule, Cathay, I. p. 66; 
Elmer H. Cutts in Indian Historical Quarterly, XIV No. 3 
(Winternitz Commemoration Volume) pp. 486-502; E. 
Chavannes, T'oung Pao, II ( 1904 ), pp. 1-110 ( Leyden ). 

97. The same references as in note ( 96 ) above. 

98. See note (65 ) above. 
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99. Boulger, op. cit, I, p. HI 

100. Boulger, ibid, page. 

101. Boulger, ibid, pp. 111-112. 

102. Boulger, ibid. 

103. Boulger, ibid, p. 113. 

104. Boulger, ibid, pp. 113-114. 

105. Smith, O. //. /■ P- 271, and note ( 1 ). 

106. Smith, V. A. y/? -!-S' for 1903, pp. 1-64; Thomas, F. W. 
JRASfor IAH\ p. 203; Banerjee, R. D. Ind. Ant. 1908, pp, 
25-75; Heinrich Liiders, Sitzungherichte den Koeniglidie- 
Pren.sshbe Akndamie der Wisscnschaft, 1912, p. 827; Sten 
K<)novv, ibid, for 1916, pp. 787-827; Fleet, J. F. and Allan, 
John, JRAS, 1914, pp. 369-381, 413; Jayaswal, K, P. 
JBORS, VI. 12-22. I do not think that the views held by 
Drs. Fleet, Otto Franke, and others, that Kaniska preceded 
Wema Kadphises II, can any longer be maintained. Fleet, 
JRA.S 1903, 1905, 1906, 1916, etc. g. v. On Dr. Otto 
Frankc'.s work, see note (46 ) above. I agree with Dr. 
Smith that to solve an historical problem, all kinds of 
evidence should be carefully studied, and that “ reasoning 
which shrinks from grappling with certain classes of facts 
cannot claim to be decisive..” ( E. H. /. p. 274, note 1 ) 

107. Smith, ibid, p. 272. 

108. Smith, ibid, pp. 271-272, 274. But on page 271, it appears 
as if we are to infer that there was an interval of ten years 
after the death of Wcina Kadphises II (A. D. 110) and 
before the accession of Kaniska { A. D. 120 ). This gap is 
apparently filled up by Dr. Smith on p. 272. 

109. Smith, ibid, p. 275. 

110. Smith,/7)/V/, p. 276. On the same page Dr. Smith maintain¬ 
ed that Kaniska’s sway extended also over western India, 

“ through the agency of the Saka satraps of Ujjain, one of 
whom Chastana, was probably related to the Kushana 
dynasty. ” The first part of this statement is inadmissible, 
because Kaniska’s equally powerful contemporary, Maha- 
ksatrapa Rudradaman, the grandson of Chastana, was ruling 
over Ujjain at that time. It is impossible that Kaniska 
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had anything to do with that city in those times. 

111. Smith, E H. /., pp. 275-278. 

112. Smith, ibid, p. 278, citing G. Rawlinson, Parthia, p. 316 
( 1893). 

113. Smith, ibid, p. 276, op. cit. The southern limits of Kaniska’s 
Empire cannot be determined. On Dr. Smith’s statement 
that it might have extended to Kathiawad in the south, 
see note (110) above. 

114. Watters, Yuan Chwanf>, 1. p. 124, 292; Beal, Hiuen Tsiang 
1, 57, 173; Smith, ibid, pp. 278-279. Dr. Smith discredited 
the story that one of the hostages was a son of the Chine.se 
Emperor. According to him, the tributary State to which 
the hostages belonged, was in the neighbourhood of Kashgar, 
The point is not whether one of the hostages was the son 
of the Chinese Emperor, but whether any hostages were 
sent to Kaniska by a State subject to China. On this there 
is no division of opinion. An insult offered to a subject 
State was an insult offered to the suzerain power. It is only 
in this light that we have to view the story of the hostages 
sent by the tributary State to Kaniska. 

115. Saletore, p. 24 ff. 

116-117. See note (114) above for full details. Read Smith, ibid, 
p. 279 as to how the treasure was utilized and swindled. 
Major Cunningham opined that the Chinese hostages 
resided at Chine near Amritsar, where they introduced the 
cultivation of the peas and the peaches. ( /I. S. /. XIV, 
pp. 53-54 ). Professor Rapson would make ( the wide 
region called ) Kapis'a the locality where Kaniska detained 
the Chinese hostages. According to this historian, the 
hostages were in the capital of Kaniska during summer, in 
Gandhara during spring and winter, and in India during 
winter, ( Rapson, C. ff. I. I, p. 555 ). This is all vague. 
Dr. Smith’s elucidation of this point ( ibid, pp. 278-279. 
op. cit. ) is more reasonable. 

118. //4S5, VI, pp, 63-64, op. cit. 

119. Sten Konow, Ep. Ind. XIV, p. 342. 

120. Legge, The Record, etc. b. 54, and n ( 4 ). 
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121. lndra']\, op. cit. p. 

122. Mr. A. M. T. Jackson’s note (3 ) on page 492 of Indraji’s 
History of Gujarat. The reference is clearly given as Journal 
of the Royal .Asiatic Society for 1896, January, p. 9, But 
I am unable to trace this in the copy of the JRAS for 1896 
available to me. For on page 9, Professor Takakusu describes 
the Milmlapaha. I cannot make out whether the reference 
is to JRAS ( N. S.), or whether Mr. Jackson has erred here. 
If it is the latter, it is very surprising because Mr. Jackson 
was a very careful scholar. 

123. Boulger, op. cit., I. pp. 113-114. 

124. Dr. Smith, following Rev. Beal, admits that during the 
the earlier part of his life, Kaniska was a non-Buddhist 
(Beal, Hiiien Tsiaiiy, I p. 99; Smith, E.H.I.p. 281) 

“ Although it is impossible to fix the date of Kanishka’s 
conversion, the event evidently did not occur until he had 
been for some years on (he throne.” ( Smith, ibid, p. 289) 
On Kaniska’s patronage of Buddhist sculptures, read Smith, 
ibid, p. 282, and n (4 ) for further references. On his 
Buddhist coinage, read/6/V/, pp. 283-284; for further refe¬ 
rences, read Mabel Duff, op. cit., pp. 21-22, especially for 
the two great names that illumined the Great Council of 
the Sarvastivadins of the Hinayana or Little Vehicle, 
namely, Vasumitra, the President, and Asvaghosa, the 
Vice-President. The Great Council met in a monastery 
named Kundalavana in Kashmir. 

125. Boulger, op. cit., 11. p. 551. 

126. Jndraji, ibid, p. 39' 

127. The complicated question of the dates of the two Kadphises 
and of the Kusanas in general is, 1 am afraid, still unsolved. 
Likewise the problem as to who were earlier—the Kad¬ 
phises or Kaniska. A third point which is likewise still 
under debate is this—How many Kaniskas were there; and 
if there were two, the I and II of that name, what exactly 
was the order of their descent ? I am not aware of any 
serious effort, having been made to solve these knotty 
problems after Professor Sten Konow’s laudable attempts 
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in this direction. Although that eminent Indologist leaves 
these questions somewhat unsettled, yet his opinion seems 
to be that Kaniska T belonged to the middle of the second 
century A. D. ( Ep. Ind. XIV, pp. 135, 142 ). His conclu¬ 
sions, on the whole, support those of Dr. Smith, although 
there is no agreement on the exact dates of Kaniska. On 
page 146 of Ep. Ind. XIV, Professor Sten Konow gives the 
genealogy of the Kusanas, according to the Samvat eras as 
given in their coins. 

128. Ma-Twan-Lin in JASTJ, VI, p. 64. 

129. Ma-Twan-Lin m ibid, p. ibid, Cf. Yule, Cathay, I, pp. 52, 
66, referring to Chavannes, T'oung Pau, 1907, May, p. 185. 

130. Indraji, op. cit. pp. 39-40. 

131. Yule, ibid, I. p. 66, n(2) citing M. Chavannes who 
quoted from Pien-yi-tien in his Melanges Charles de 
Harlez, p. 176. 

132. Boulger, op. cit., I. p, 117. 

133. Boulger, ibid, pp. 117-118; Latourelle, op. cit. pp. 45, 145 

134. Boulger,//utf, p. 119. 

135. Boulger, ibid, pp. 124-125; Latourette, ibid, pp. 145-146. 

136. Boulger, ibid, pp. 125-126, 128-133. Mr. Boulger stated 
that it took twenty years for Ssu-ma-yen to incorporate the 
kingdom of Wei within his empire ( Ibid, p. 126 ). If Ssu- 
ma-yen’s earlier administration could be considered, then, 
his rule might be said to have lasted from A. D. 265 till 
A. D. 290. as Mr. Boulger relates. But if it is to be reckon¬ 
ed from the date when he overthrew the king of Wei, that 
is, A. D. 280 ( Cf. Latourette, ibid, p. 146 ), then, his 
independent rule seems to have lasted only for ten years 
from A. D. 280 till A. D. 290. 

137. Ma-Twan-Lin in JASB, VI. p. 64. The anonymous trans¬ 
lator of Ma-Twan-Lin identified FQ-nan with Pegu. Modern 
scholars, however, identify it with Cambodia. According 
to Sir Henry Yule, Fu-nan in the Khmer country was 
conquered by Tchen-la ( Chen-la ) or Cambodia. ( Yule, 
Cathay, I. p, 8, n. 2 ). 

138. Boulger, ibid, I. pp. 119, 122. 
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139 Record ctc.y p. 100. 

140 It is difficult to make out what distance was exactly 
connoted by the Chinese//. In 7^55, VI, p. 61, note, a 
reference is given to Dr, Kelly’s Oriental Meteorology, 
p. 61, according to which 200 // were equal to one degree 
of the meridian or 69,166 English miles; and 30,000 // 
equal to 10,375 miles. According to this computation, 
7,000 // would be equal to about 2,420 miles. But see 
Indraji, op. cit. p. 79, where 1,000 miles are said to be 
equal to 6,000 //. 

141. Fcrrand, yoi/r. Asiatique, XI, xiii, pp. 458-459; Paul 
Pclliot, Bulletin de J'Ecole Francaise D' Extreme-Orient, 
III, pp. 277-278. Sec also Nilakanta Sastri, For. Notices, 
p. 12. Dr. R. C. Mujumdar also has noticed this embassy 
which he dates in A. D. 243. Concerning the great river, 
the kingdom on it, and the name Murunda as suggested 
by Professor Sylvain Levi, Dr. Majumdar writes that the 
“great river” was the Ganges; that the kingdom “was 
situated somewhere in U. P.”, that M. Sylvain Levi’s 
identification of Meu-lun with Murunda “ is at best a 
plausible, though very doubtful one ”, and that all that 
one can safely assert is that Fu-nan’s ambassador visited a 
kingdom on the Upper Ganges Valley ( R. C. Majumdar, 
Kambiija-desa, or the Ancient Hindu Colony in Cambodia, 
pp. 29-30 ( Madras, 1944 ). It is evident that the learned 
scholar has failed to identify the kingdom on the bank of 
the great river, and the king who ruled over it. 

142. M. Chavannes, T'oung Pao, II. v, p. 489. 

143. Professor Liiders cited in Ep. Ind. XIV, p. 141. 

144. This Vasudeva should not be confounded with his name¬ 
sake, who was of the Kanva line, as was originally done 
by Major Cunningham. ( A. S. I, III, p. 43 ). Dr. Smith 
correctly treats him as a separate ruler ( Smith, E. H. I. 
p.215) 

145. Smith, ibid, pp. 288, 290, 294. See also A. S. I. Ill, pp. 32, 
41. 

146. Jayaswal, K. P., JBORS, VI. p. 22 
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147. Indraji, op. cit., p. 37. 

148-149. Sten konow Ep. Ind. XIX, pp, 14, 15, 293. The learned 
Professor’s remarks on the Lamphkas being called Murun- 
das, should also be read in this connection. 

150. Legge, A Record, pp. 100, 116. 

151-152. Boulger, I, p. 120. 

153. Smith, E. H. I. p. 288, op. cit. 

154. Read Dr. Dasaratha Sharma, The Saka Revival of Rama 
Gupta in Indian Culture, V, pp. 328-330. I am not citing 
here the evidence of the Allahabad Pillar inscription of 
Samudra Gupta. 

155. H. Cordier and E. Chavannes, T'oung Pao, VI. ii, pp. 53S- 
539 ( Leiden, 1905 ). Sec also B. Laufcr, The Language of 
the Yueh-chi, p. 13. 

156. Ma-Twan-Lin in JASB. VI. pp. 64-65. According to the 
Leang-shu during the period of Three Kingdoms, a sovereign 
of Wu (A. D. 222 - A. D. 280 ) sent in the middle of the 
third century K’ang Tai and Chu Ying as ambassadors 
to Fu-Siun, king of Fu-Nan (which M. Sylvain Levi 
gives as the name of Cambodia ); they learned that 
some years previously. Fa-Shan (evidently the same 
as Fa-chan mentioned above in this work,) king of Fti-Nan, 
had sent an embassy to central India whose sovereign sent 
back with them a certain Ch’en Sung, who was seen by 
K’ang Tai, to whom he gave some information on India 
recorded in the Leang-shu. “ At the time of Wei and Tsin 
( A. D. 220-A. D. 419 ) the relations between China and 
India interrupted, and they were not resumed for a long 
time. ” Pien-yi-tien cited by M. Sylvain Levi in Melanges 
Charles de Harlez, p. 176. Cited by Dr. Henri Cordier in 
Yule, Cathay I. p. 66, n ( 2 ). 

Fu-Nan’s first embassy to China was in A.D. 243, and 
the last was in A. D. 627, when the Fu-Nanese asked for 
the Chinese aid against the victorious Tchen-la or Chen-la 
or Cambodian conquerors. ( M. Paul Pelliot, Bulletin de 
VEcloe Francaise D'Extreme Orient, III; Guide Modrolle 
Indo-Chine du Sud, Introduction; Siren, Osvald, Studies in 
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Chinese Art, p. 36, n (19). 

Professor Nilkanta Sastri notices some of these Camo- 
dian embassies ( K. Nilakarita Sastri, For. Notices p. 12 ) 
He dates an embassy from Cambodia obviously to China 
in A. D. 225 ( ibid, page ). It cannot be made out how he 
came to date this embassy in that year. One cannot help 
feeling that the learned author in the same paragraph on 
page 12, is more keen on identifying the so-called products 
of southern India than on precisely distinguishing the 
embassies from country to country. The result is vagueness 
in regard to the countries from where the embassies were 
sent and the courts to which they were mcHnt. 

157. Boulger, op. cit.. I. p. 119. 

158-159. Boulger, ibid, p. 122. 

160. Boulger,//w/, pp. 126-127. 

161. Boulger, ibid, pp. 128-131. 

162. JASB, VI, p. 65, and note. 

163. JASB, VI, ibid, page. 

164. JASBi ibid, page ibid, and note, where it is said that the 
description of the city refers to Banaras, and that the great 
river refers to the Ganges. With both I do nof.agree. 

165. Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 85, op. c/7. Read 
Smith ibid, p. 241 for Mathura being under the Sakas. 

166. Smith, ibid, pp. 286-7, 313, op. cit. 

167. Legge, op. c/7, p. 42. 

168. .Jour. Asiatique, HI. viii, p. 273; Duff, op. c/7., p. 28. 

169. Boulger, op. cit., 1. pp. 137-138; II, p. 551. Professor 
Latourette calls this family Eastern Chin ( Latourette op 
cit., p. 147 ). 

170-171. Smith, £. H. I. pp. 297-308, 345. I do not wish to cite 
Fleet, C. I. /. Gupta Inr. in this connection. 

172. On Vasubandhu, read JRAS for 1905, pp. 44-53; Watters 
op. cit. I pp. 210-213. Dr. Smith has elaborately dealt 
with this problem. According to him, Candra Gupta I, 
although a follower of the Sankhya philosophy, “after¬ 
wards listened with conviction to the arguments of Vasu¬ 
bandhu, the Buddhist says, to whose instruction he com- 
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mended his son and heir. Samudra Gupta.” In a later 
context, he stated that Candra Gupta may have actually 
used the title Vikramaditya; and that Samudra Gupta in 
his youth had the titles of Candraprakasa or Candra- 
prabhava. Balhditya and Paradifya ( Smith, E.H.J. pp. 325, 
346 _ 347 . On p. 346, Dr. Smith gives the various references 
to the discussions on Vasubandhu ). 

It is admitted that there was nothing to prevent the 
Gupta monarchs from being eclectic in their views. In fact, 
the Hindu monarchs were, on the whole, liberal in their 
professions. If the fact of a monarch's having patronized 
a scholar of a particular faith is to be interpreted in the 
sense that that monarch professed that faith, we would 
lead to absurd conclusions in Indian history. For instance, 
one of the later Hindu rulers of Vijayanagara ( Rama 
Raya ) permitted the placing of the Quran by the side of 
his throne in order to enable his Muslim officers to perform 
obeisance, without wounding their religious feelings 
( Saletore, Social and Political Life in the Vijayanaf^ara 
Empire I. p. 411 ). Nothing could be farther from truth if 
it be concluded from the above that Rama Raya was a 
Muslim or that he was inclined to profess that faith ! 

There is another consideration which may be noted. 
The three authorities whom Dr. Smith has cited ( Vamana, 
circa, A. D. 800; Paramartha A. D. 546-A. D. 569; and 
Yijan Chwang, who finished his book of travels in A. D. 
648) were all later authors, who wrote more than two 
centuries after Samudra Gupta’s time. It docs not seem to 
be a sound historical criterion that an event or fact alleged 
to have taken place in the fourth century A. D. should be 
proved by the statements of authors who lived in the sixth, 
seventh or ninth century A. D., unless therc'is valid ground 
for assuming that they recorded traditional information 
verifiable from independent sources. We should be cau¬ 
tious in accepting later evidence as being final, 

173-174. Smith, ibid, p. 290. 

175. Boulger, op. cit. I. p. 138 ff. 
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175o. This statement may appear to be too sweeping to be correct, 
especially when we remember that Yiian ChwSng definitely 
mentions State archivists and archivists in the following 
passage:—“As to their archives and records there are 
separate custodians of these. The official annals and state- 
papers are called collectively ni-Jo-pi-t'u { or ch'a ); in these 
good and bad are recorded, and instances of public calamity 
and good fortune arc set forth ” (Watters, op. cit., I. p. 154). 
Yiian Chvvang is referring here to Mid-India by which term 
the Chinese, as we have seen in the course of this work» 
meant Magadha. The word ni-lo-pi-t'ou was restored by 
M. Julien as Nilapita which the Chinese annotator of Yiian 
Chwang’s work, interpreted as “Dark-blue store” (Watters* 
ibid,). The short account of the State records as given by 
Yiian Chwang seems to imply that in ancient India there 
was nothing like recording the day to day events; but even 
that Chinese traveller’s testimony is not enough to prove 
that India ever po.sses.sed a Board or Tribunal of History, 
as it was known to the ancient Chinese. As to whether 
even the State archives described by Yiian Chwang, have 
come down to us, every student of ancient Indian history 
realizes—to his sad experience !— that we have lost them 
due to various causes. I do not mean to say that we did 
not possess State Records Keepers. The institution of 
Mahaksapatalika ( or the Great State Record Keeper,) or 
merely Ksapatalika ( Records Keeper ) was certainly known 
to us, but we are concerned here with two points—the 
non-existence in India of a Board or Tribunal of History 
as it existed in China; and the disappearance of the records 
as maintained by the Ksapatalikas. 

176. Fleet, C. I. 1. Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 12-14. 

177. Smith, E. H. /. p. 302. Professor John Allan merely states 
that it lay to the east of the Empire of Samudra Gupta 
( Allan, J., Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties 
and of Sasanka, King of Gauda, p. xxiv ( London, 1914) 
But see H. C. Ray, DHNI. I. p. 273 for a more correct loca¬ 
tion. Mr. S. M. Sastri maintained that Samtata comprised 
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Banga, Radha, Varendra, and Bagdi ( Sastri, S. M., Cun¬ 
ningham's And. Geog. of India, pp. 729-732 ). 

178. Smith, op. cit. p. 285 ( 1914 ed.); p. 302 ( 1924 ed.). See 
also JRAS for 1910, p. 144. Professor Gerini had identified 
Davaka with Upper Burma. ( Ptolemy., pp. 55-61 cited 
by K. P. .Tayaswal, Hist, of Imp. India, p. 144, n ( 2 ). Dr. 
Jayaswal himself identified Davaka with the Lushai-Mani- 
pQr district ( Ihid, p. 144). 

179. Smith, ihid, p. 302 ( 1924 ed.), Allan, ihid, p. xxiv; Jaya¬ 
swal, ihid, p. I .4. According to Mr. S. M. Sastri, the capi¬ 
tal of KSmarupa was Gauhati ( Sastri, ihid, p. 729 ). 

180. Smith, ihid, p. 302; Fleet, .IRAS for 1898, p. 198; Allan, 
ibid, p. xxiv; C. F. Oldham, JRAS for 1898 pp. 198-199; 
Jayaswal, ihid, p. 144. 

181. Saletore, West, pp. 82, 94-97, 344. 

182. Agrawala, op. cit., p. 36 

183. Smith, ibid, pp. 78, 98-101, 104, n ( I ) These references 
are to the Malavas in the age of Alexander the Great. 

184-185. Indraji, op. cit., p. 28. 

186. Dr. K. P. Jayaswal maintained that Dr. Smith {ihid, p. 302) 
was wrong in assuming that the Malavas were on the fron¬ 
tiers of the Gupta Empire. According to Dr. Jayaswal, 
they were an internal State and had become a part of the 
Gupta Empire by agreeeing to pay all kinds of imperial 
taxes and by obeying imperial orders. ( Jayaswal, op. cit., 
p. 147). This is a gratuitous statement, since there is 
nothing in the Allahabad Pillar inscription to suggest it. 
On the other hand, if the passage in that record means any¬ 
thing it is that the Malavas and other tribes were on par 
with the frontier kings of Samutata, etc.,—none of whom 
ever formed an integral part of the Gupta Empire under 
Samudra Gupta. The statements of Dr. Smith, therefore, 
seem to be correct. 

187. Allan, op. cit., p. xxiv. 

188. Jayaswal, ibid. p. 148. 

189. Smith. JRAS for 1897, p. 30; E. H. I. p. 302 ; 4. S. I. II. 
p. 14. 
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190. Smith, JRAS ibiih P- 31; E. U. /. p. 3P2. Dr. Jayaswal 
identified them with a Naga group in East Malwa ( Jaya¬ 
swal, ibid, p. 150). 

191. Smith, JRAS, ibid, p. 30. 

192. Smith, E. U. I. p. 302. Mr. Allan’s location of the Abhiras 
to the .south of the Yaudheyas and the Madras is very 
vague. ( Allan, ibid, p. x.xiv ). 

193. Indraji, op. cii., p. 52. This lends support to Dr. Jayas- 
wal's statement ('Jayaswal, op. cii., pp, 148-149 ) that, 
according to the Bhagavala and Visnu Puranas, the Abhiras 
are to be associated with Surastra and Avanti ( Eastern 
Malwa ). On all these tribal republics, read Indraji. ibid, 
p. 64 note ( 3 ) by the late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson. 

194. Fleet, C././. op. c/r., pp. 3, 25; Indraji, ibid, p. 64, and 
note ( 3 ); Smith, op. cit., p. 302, Dr. Jayaswal maintained 
that they were under the Nagas of Padmavati ( Jayaswal, 
ibid, pp. 147-148 ). 

195. Jayaswal, JBORS. XVIII, p. 212. 

196. Smith, ibid, pp. 300, 302; Allan, ibid, p. xxiv. Dr. Jayaswal 
stated that Kakanada ( Fleet, p. 31 ), which is supposed 
to be the name of the Sanchi hill, is suggestive of the 
Kakas. The ancient village of Kakapur, some twenty miles 
north of Bhilsa, was the ancient site of the Kakas. 

( Jayaswal. JBORS, ibid, pp. 212-213 ). 

197. Allan, ibid, p. xxiv; Jayaswal, H. I. I. pp 147-148, 150. 

198. Indraji, ibid, p. 64, and n(5); Rap.son, C- H. I. I, pp. 557, 
561-562, 581 ff. 622, 632, and 582 n(l) where further 
reference is given. See also Smith, ibid, p. 303. 

199. Smith, ibid, pp. 303-304. 

200. Sylvain Levi, Jour. Asiat., 1900, pp. 316"ff, 401 ff; Geiger, 
A/o/iavomsfl, Intr. p. xxxix; Smith,/Turf, pp. 30.3-304, and 
note ( 1 ); hid Ant. for 1902, p. 192. 

201. Mendis, G. C. The Early History of Ceylon, pp. 52-53, 71. 

202. Mendis, ibid, p. 52. 

203. Saletore, B. A Annals of the Bhandarkar Research Institute, 
XXVI, ( 1945), pp. 120-141. 

204-205 Rice, Mysore & Coorg, pp, 23, 53, Ep. Car. VII. Sk. 176 
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dated about A. D. 450. p. 114, Professor Dr. George M. 
Moraes, however, would make king KSkusthavarman a 
contemporary of Candra Gupta II. Dr. Moraes would 
assign Mayuras'arman, the founder of the Kadamba family, 
to A. D. 345 ( Moraes, Kadanibakula, p. 71 ). This is in¬ 
validated by the Chandravalli record of that monarch, 
which was discovered by the late Dr. M. H. Krishna and 
edited by him in the My. Arch. Report for 1229. [ do not 

wish to cover this ground here but I feel that the arguments 
put forward by the late Rev. Fr. Henry Heras in regard 
to king Kakusthavarman { JBORS. XII, p. 462 ) and by 
Professor Dr. George Moraes in regard to the MayQrsarman 
( Kadamhakula, pp. 26-27, 71 ) need re-examination. The 
chronology of the Kadambas is still unsettled, but for the 
present I follow Mr. Rice. 

206. Sir Henry Yule opined that “ throughout the greater part 
of the third and fourth century political intercourse between 
India and China seems to have been interrupted, though it 
may be gathered from history of Fa Hien’s travels that a 
sea trade between China and India existed at the end of 
the latter century, as it probably had done for some time 
previously ” ( Yule, Cathay. T. pp. 66-67 ). 

207. Smith, op. cit., pp. 14, 172. 

208. Ma-Twan-Lin in JASB, VI, p. 65; Duff., op. cit., p. 31. 

209. Boulgcr, op. cit. I. p. 146. 

210. Boulger, ibid, p. 147. 

211. Boglger,/6/V/, pp. 148-149. 

212. Watters, JRASfor 1898, p. 540; Smith, ibid, p. 316, n (2). 

213-214. Cunningham, The Ancient Geography of India, pp. 474- 

481 ( S. M. Sastri’s ed. Calcutta, 1924). Sec also Lcgge, 
A Record, p. 64, and note (3) for the location of Kapila; 
Smith, ibid, p. 167, and n (3). Cf. K. L. Barua, Early 
History of Kaniarupa, p. 42, n (1) ( Shillong, 1933 ). 

215. Legge, ibid, p. 64. 

216. Watters, JRASfor 1898, pp. 530-540. 

217. Yule, Cathay, I. p. 68, where the name Yiie-ai is translated 
as Candra Gupta. The late Rai Bahadur K. L. Barua sug- 
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218. 

2J9. 

220 . 


224. 
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gesled Ital of the king of Kapila was cither 

Ondrapriya or Candravallabha. But beyond tins he sug, 
gesled nolh/ng. ( See Barm, up. cU.. p. 47. ) 

Ma-Twan-Lin in JASB. VI. p. 65. 

Boulger, op. cU. I. p. 147, op. cit. 

Lcggc, op. cit., p. 100. 

221-222. Ma-Tw:in-Lin in JASB. VI. p. 65. 

223. See Chapter 11 above, note (38). 

Alfred von Gutschmidt, Gcscbichte Irons, p. 168 ff. (Tubin¬ 
gen, 1888); Secht, Etudes siid I'Asie Central, p. 12 ff. (Paris, 
1890); Cunningham, A.S.I. II, p. 63; Duff, op. cit., p. 32. 
Cunningham, ibid. 

Numismatic Chronicle, III, Series, xiii. p. 184; Cunningham, 
ibid\ Duff, ibid. For a slightly different recent account, 
read McGovern, op. cit. p. 409. 

Boulger, ibid, II p. 552. 

Boulger, ibid, I. p. 151. 

Legge, ibid, pp. 31-32. 

Ma-Twan-Lin in JASB VI. p. 65. 

Yule, Cathay. I. p. 68 

232- 233. Bougler, ibid, I. pp. 151-152. 

233- a. The late Rai Bahadur K. L. Barua asserted that Kapili^ 

Kapila, Kopili, was incorporated in Kamarupa. He based 
his statement on Yuan-Chwang (Barua, op. cit. pp. 42, 
n ( 1 ), op. cit., and 47 ). I am unable to trace Yiian 
Chwang’s statement to the effect that Kamarupa comprised 
Kapila as well. In his account of Ka-mo-Iu-p’o (Kamarupa) 

( Watters, op. cit. II. pp. 185-186 ), Yiian Chwang writes to 
“The east of Kamarupa the country was a series of hills 
and hillocks without any principal city, and it reached to 
the south-west barbarians (of China), hence the inhabi. 
tants were akin to the Man and the Lao.” How the learned 
author of the Early History of Kamarupa came to conclude 
from the above that Kamarupa included Kapila within its 
boundaries cannot be made out. On the other hand, the 
explicit statement of Yiian Chwhng to the effect that to the 
east of Kamarupa the country was one continuous hilly 
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terrain without any principal city, and his silence in regard 
to any city on the western side of KamarQpa, suggest that 
that Chinese traveller did not have Kapila in his mind 
when he described the extent of Kamarupa. 

Granting, for argument’s sake, that the late Rai 
Bahadur Barua’s description of Kapila as being within the 
kingdom of KSmarupa, is correct, let us see, on the basis 
of Yiian Chwang’s testimony, whether we could refer all 
the three embassies of A. D. 428, A. D. 466, and of circa 
A. D. 500-504, -O the early kings beginning with Pusya- 
varman. The late Mr. Barua has given a genealogical 
account of these kings {rv>m Pusyavarman (A D. 380- 
A. D. 400) till Bhaskaravarman (A. D. 600-A. D. 650 ) 
( Barua, ibid, pp. 53-54 ). If we accept the statement that 
Kapila was within Kamarupa, then we have to refer all these 
embassies to the kings of the latter country. For instance, 
the embassy of A. D. 428 would have to be referred to the 
reign of Balavarman I ( A. D. 420 - A. D. 440 ); that dated 
A. D. 466, to that of Ganapativarman ( A. D. 460 - A. D. 
480); and that dated A. D. 500 - A. D. 504, to that of 
Narayanavarman ( A. D. 500 - A. D. 520 ). 

It is true that Yiian Chwang, while mentioning his 
contemporary king Bhaskaravarman, ( A.D. 600-A.D. 650, 
according to Mr. Barua ), pays a compliment to that ruler 
in the following words:— “ .. . .though the king was not a 

t 

Buddhist he treated accomplished Sramanas with rrespect.” 
In fact, in the next sentence we are informed that that 
Chinese pilgrim, while at Nalanda on his return journey, 
accepted the invitation of king Bhaskaravarman. ( Watters, 
op. cit. II. p. 186 ). This generous nature of king Bhaskara¬ 
varman would tempt one to maintain that that ruler’s 
ancestors also might have been equally broad-minded, and 
might, therefore, have sent cultural embassies to China. 

But such an assumption relating to the Buddhist 
learnings of these early kings of Khmarupa. cannot be 
maintained. We may grant that the kings of Kamarupa 
were, like almost all other Hindu kings, eclectic in their 
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tendencies and generous in their treatment of scholars and 
priests of faiths other than their own. But the follow¬ 
ing statements of Yuan ChvvSng make it impossible for us 
to accept the above assumption as correct. That Chinese 
traveller while describing the people of Kamariipa, writes 
thus:— “ ...they worshipped the Devas, and did not 
believe in Buddhism. So there had never been a Buddhist 
monastery in the land, and whatever Buddhists there were 
in it performed their acts of devotion seeretfy; the Devn 
temples were some hundreds in number, and the various 
systems had some myriads of professed adherents. The 
reigning king, who was a Brahman by caste, and a des¬ 
cendant of Narayana Deva, was named Bhaskara- 
varman ( ’■ Siinarmour ” ), his other name being Kumara 
{ “ Youth ” ); the sovereignty had been transmitted in the 
family for 1000 generations” (Watters, ibid. II, p. 186 ). 

In the light of the above statements made by Yuan 
Chwang, it is impossible to associate the kings of KSmarQpa 
beginning with Pusyavarman and ending with Bhaskara- 
varman, with Buddhism. Indeed, the late Mr. Barua admit¬ 
ted that their grants were to Brahmans, and that they were 
all devotees of god Siva to whom they invoked at the begin¬ 
ning of their grants, ( Barua, op. cit., pp.47-49 ). When we 
cannot connect the kings of Karaarupa with Buddhism, it 
is not possible to ascribe to them the three embassies noted 
above. We have, therefore, to fall on the assumption that 
the kings of KaraarOpa were different to those of Kapila, 
although, we may repeat, we are in the dark as to the 
history of the latter dynasty. But if the neighbouring king¬ 
dom of Samatata, which Yiian Chwang visited, which he 
calls San-mo-ta-t’a (Watters, ibid, 11. pp. 187-188 ), and 
which had existed in the age of Samudra Gupta, along with 
KamarQpa and DavSka, could have continued to thrive in 
the days of Yuan Chwang, there is no reason why its sister 
principality of Pavaka could not have likewise continued 
to exist. This is, of course, only a supposition that is to 
borne out by future research. At least, for the present. 
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there is no justification for accepting the opinion of the late 
Mr. Barua given above, that the ancient kingdom of Kapila 
had been absorbed by the larger kingdom of Kamarupa in 
the sixth or seventh century A. D. 

234. Ma-Twan-Lin in JASB. VI. p. 65. Cf. Yule, ibid, I. p. 68, 
where Sir Henry Yule stated that in A. D. 441, 446, and 
473 other Buddhist kingdoms “ in or adjoining India sent 
tribute to China. ” These cannot be identified for want of 
sufficient data. 

235. Hirth, JRASjor 1896, p. 478. 

236. Cf. Ray, DHNI. I., p. 193 

237. Boulger, ibid, I. p. 152, II. p. 552. 

238. Boulger, ibid, I. p. 152. 

239. Jour. Asiat. III. viii, p. 291; Duff, op. cit. p. 35. 

240. JASB, VI, p. 62, op. cil. 

241. Smith, op. cit. pp. 274-278, op. cit. See note (113) above. 

242. Smith, ibid, p. 286. 

243. Smith, ibid, p. 289. Professor McGovern would date the 
rise of the Sassanian or Sassanid dynasty to circa A. D. 
225 ( McGovern, op. cit. p. 401 ). 

244. Firishtah, in EIliot-Dawson, History of India, etc. VI. 

p. 55; Smith, ibid, p. 285, and also Smith, LXVI. 

Part I ( 1897 ), p. 5 for the description of the golden coin. 
See also McGovern, ibid, p. 400. 

245. McGovern, ibid, p. 401. 

246. I am following Dr. Smith in the matter of the Gupta chro¬ 
nology. Smith, ibid, pp. 295-329. 

247. McGovern, ibid, p. 401, op. cit. 

248. McGovern, ibid, pp. 406-407. 

249-250. McGovern, ibid, p. 408. 

251. McGovern, ibid, pp. 408-409. 

252. Cf McGovern, ibid, p. 408. 

253. McGovern, ibid, pp. 410-412. 

254. McGovern, ibid, p. 415. 

255. McGovern, ibid, p. 415. Dr. Smith also assigns the con¬ 
quest cf GSndhara by the Huns to circa A. D. 465 ( Smith, 
E. H. /., p. 334). 
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256. McGovern, ibid, p. 415. 

257. Smith, o/\ ri/., p. 326. 

25S, Smith, ib/d, p. 328, 

259. Smith, ibid, p. 334, 

260. Smith, ibid, p, 335, 

261. Boulgcr, op. cit. i. p. 152. 

262. Boulger, op. cit. 1. p, 147, op. cit. 

263. Yule, Cathay, I. p. 68. 

264. BoulgcT, ibid, 1 pp. \54-\5T. There were, no doubt, two 
Wei branches, but the Northern Wei seems to have been 
prominent. 

265. Smith, /hie/, p. 329. 

266. Watters, o/k cit., II. p. 170; Beal, Iliuen TsUnig, II. p. 173; 
CInivannes Religicux emirantis, p. 94; Keay, Ancient Indian 
EJucation, p. 105 ( Oxford, 1918 ); Smith, ibid, p. 330. 
The N^kwda stone inscription of the reign of king Yas'o- 
varmadeva proves that Narasimha Gupta liad built a 
remarkable Buddhist temple at Nalanda ( Tp. Ind. XX. 
p, 27 ; Sankalia, H. D , The University oj Nalanda, p. 45 
( Madras 1934 ). Read Dr. Sankalia's views on the dates 
of the same ruler Sankalia ibid, p. 52. 

267. Smith, ibid, p. 331. As to who founded the celebrated 
Nalanda University, Dr. Sankalia, following the late Rev. 
Fr. Henry Hcras, maintained that Kumara Gupta I ( A. D. 
413 ) was its founder. ( Sankalia, ibid, pp. 47-51 ). But 
1 am afraid Dr. Sankalia’s discussion of the royal patrons 
of that University in the Gupta age, beginning with 
Sakraditya and ending with Vajra ( ibid, pp. 46-51 ) is not 
very convincing. 

268. Nanjio, op. cit. No. 420; Duff, op. cit. p. 35. 

269. Duff, ibid, p. 35, see also further references given by her. 

270. Nanjio, ibid, p. 421; Duff, ibid, p. 36. 

271. Ma-Twan-Lin in JASB. VI. p. 65; Jour. Asiat. III. viii. 
p. 286 ff. Duff, ibid, p. 37. The geographical description 
of the great rivers of northern India, and their source call¬ 
ed Sin-taou (Sita) given by the Chinese historian, is interest¬ 
ing. Mr. Colebrooke, more than a century ago, remarked the 
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correctness of the description of the source of the Ganges, 
as given in the Chinese account. Read JASB. VI p. 65, 
note 

272. Yule, Cathay\ I p. 68; Duff, op. cit. p. 38. 

273. Smith, EH!, p. 335. 

274. Beal, Si-yu-ki, I. pp. 119, 120, and notes, 167, 171 ; Duff, 
ibid, pp. 38-39. 

275. Smith, op. cit. p. 348. 

276. MoA\, i.].,JBBRAS, XXW {\9l6-7), pp. 594-5; K. P. 
Pathak, ibid, XIX, p. 39; Smith, ibid, p. 338, and n (2). 

277. Smith, ibid, p. 338. But Dr. Indraji placed this victory in 
about A. D. 540. ( ///.vt. Guj. p. 143, 496 ). See also Duff, 
ibid, p. 39; Jnd. Ant. XIV. p. 245 IT; Dr. Roy Chaudhuri 
would assign the event to some time before A. D. 533. 

( Roy Chaudhuri, Political History of .Ancient India, p. 596, 
6 th ed. Calcutta, 1953 ). 

278. Saleiore, R. N. Life in the Gupta /Igc, p. 45, and ibid, n ^8). 

279. Saletore, R. N., .hid, p. 45; Dr. Smith also assigned Nara- 
simha Gupta to drat A. D. 473, and Buddha Gupta to 
A. D. 476 ( Smith, ibid, pp. 330, 346). Dr. Roy Chaudhuri 
would date the death of Narasimha Gupta Baladitya to 
about A.D. 473 ( Roy Chaudhuri, ibid, pp:-588-589 ). But 
the initial year of that ruler i.s not given by this scholar. 
Moreover, Dr. Roy Chaudhuri seems to doubt that Nara¬ 
simha Gupta conquered Mihirakula. (ibid, p. 594). 
According to him, Kumara Gupta 11 appears to have 
succeeded Narasimha Gupta, the former’s reign having 
terminated in about A. D. 476 - A. D. 477. Next follows 
the name of Buddha Gupta whom Dr. Roy Chaudhuri 
would assign to the period .A. D. 477— circa A. D. 495. 
Buddha Gupta, according to the same scholar, was followed 
by Tathagata Gupta after whom Baladitya succeeded to 
the throne of the Guptas. Shortly before A. D. 510 - A. D. 

511, the “ glorious Bhanu Gupta ” died. ( Roy Chaudhuri, 
ibid, pp. 590 - 596). The discussion of the Gupta genea¬ 
logy of the Skanda Gupta’s time by this learned author, 
does not help us to extricate ourselves from the difficulties 
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nanda Sastri, Ep. Ind. A’X pp. 40, 43, and 45 n (2). But it 
/s cvide/it from this record that Balhditya was Yas'ovarma- 
deva's feudatory, and that he constructed a great and extra¬ 
ordinary Buddhist monastery at Naianda ( Ep. Ind. ibid. 


p. 45 ), 

Saletore, R. N. op. cit., pp. 46-47, 49. 

Saletorc, R. N. ibid, p. 47. Dr. Sankalia is not helpful in 
the elucidation of the succession of the Gupta monarchs. 
( Sankalia, op. cit. p. 51, op. cit .). 

Beal, Hiuen Tsiang, II. p. 170; Sankalia, ibid, p. 45. 

Ep. Ind. XX, p. 45; Saletore R. N., ibid, p. 565; see also 
Smith op. cit. p. 325. 

Yule, Cathay, J. n. 68. 

Smith, ibid, p. 330. On the sources cited by me, see Ep, 
Ind. XV. pp. 113-145; ibid XVII, p, 193; JBORS, IV. 
p. 344 tf. See also Roy Chaudhuri, op. cit. pp. 581, 593. 
Boulger, op. cit. I. p. 157; II. pp. 551-552. 

Boulger, ibid, I. p. 157, op. cit. 

Dr. Smith writes that from A. D. 502 till A. D. 515, there 
were only six embassies which he does not either mention 
or describe ( Smith, ibid. p. 325. n ( 1 ) of p. 324 ). 

Journal Asiat. 111. viii. pp. 274, 292; Duff, op. cit. p. 38. It 
does not seem to have been noticed by Ma-Twan-Lin in 
his encyclopaedic work. 

Journ. Asiat. ibid, p. 293; Duff, ibid, p. 38. 

Smitli, op. cit., pp, 286, op. cit. 

Smith, ibid, p. 290. 

•Smith, ibid, p. 337. 

Cunningham, ASI, V. pp. 45, 83. 

Fleet, C. I. /., op. cit.. Nos. 33, 34, 35; Smith, ibid, p. 339, 
where Dr. Smith identified Mount Mahendra with its 
ntimesake in the south. This is an error. The Mahendra- 
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giri mentioned in the inscription of Yasovarman was the 
one of that name in the Ganjam district on the eastern 
coast ( now in the Andhra Pradesh ). It was evidently the 
the same Mahendragiii which figures in the Allahabad 
Pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta as having been 
conquered by that great monarch. I abstain from citing 
the references to it in this connection. 

296. Beal, Si-yu-ki, I Intr. pp. xv ff, c-cii; Duff, op. cit., p. 39. But 
the name Lee-li, Lae~lih, given to the king of Gandhara, is 
said by Dr. Smith to be fictitious on the strength of Pro¬ 
fessor Chavannes' statements. ( Smith, ibid, p. 328, n(2); 
334, n (4) ). But Dr. Indraji had already identified the 
ruler visited by Sung-yun with Mihirakula. t Indraji, Hist, 
of Giij. p. 75 ). 

297. Nanjio, op. cit. No. 426; Dull’, ibid, p. 39. 

298. Ma-Twan-Lin in JASB. VI, pp. 66-67; JRAS VI.. p. 458; 
Ind. Ant. IX. p. 18 

299. Pauthier, Jour. Asist. HI. viii. p. 274; Dutf. ibid, p. 38. 

300. An example of a scholar who has noticed it but without 
being certain either about its date or identity, is that of 
Professor Nilakanta Sastri who, in one place, dates it in 
circa A. D. 510, and in another context, in A. D. 500-A.D. 
515 ( Sastri, For Notices., pp. 83, 148 ). He has failed to 
identify it. 

301. Hirth, JRAS for 1896, p. 58. 

302. In certain details the Chinese narrative as given by Ma- 
Twan-Lin does not agree with that given by Chau Ju-Kua. 
Thus the former contains the following:— “ The Indians 
are timid in battle; their weapons are the bow and arrows, 
a shield....” (JASB. VI. p. 67, op. cit. ) But this is not 
applicable to the people of Kerala or Malabar ( Nan P’i), 
whom Chau Ju-Kua more correctly describes thus:—“They 
{ the people ) are skilled in archery, and are good sword 
and lancemen; they love fighting, and sit on elephants when 
doing so. In battle their heads are wrapped in turbans of 
coloured silks” (Hirth, JRAS for 1896, p. 484). The 
ancient martial nature of the Nayars of Malabar is still 
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preserved in one of iheir marriage ceremonies, when the 
bridegroom will visit the illatn of his bride, and when he 
will be preceded by a noisy procession of NSyars armed 
with swords and lacquered shields, which constitute his 
agamhadi or bodyguard. ( Innes, C. A., Malabar District 
Gazetter, I. p. 157 Edited by F. B. Evans. Madras, reprint¬ 
ed, 1951 ). 

303. Dr. Hinh ( JliAS for 1896, p. 483, n. 2 ) wrote a long note 
on it, and tentatively identified it with Ma'bar, or the 
Coromandel coast, adducing parallels from Marco Polo’s 
work. But the Chinese account distinctly states that it is 
the capital of the country which term cannot be applied to 
Ma’bar. The word Muziris is nearer to the Chinese word, 
although phonetically it may not be identical. In the Peri- 
ptus Maris Erythraei ( Periplns of the Erythrean Sea ) assign¬ 
ed to A. D. 60 by Mr. Wilfred B. Schoff ( Cf. App. B. note 
4, below ) and to circa A. D. 70 by Dr. Smith, ( Cf. Smith, 
op. cit., p. 245 ), a detailed account is given of this great 
emporium. (Innes, ibid, I. pp. 29, 32 ). This would justi¬ 
fy the existence of a great international commercial centre 
on the coast of Keraja or Cera in the first century A. D. 

304. Innes, op. cit.„ I. pp. 20-21. 

305. Hirth, JRAS for 1896, p. 484, op. cit. 

306. The Periplus cited by Innes, ibid, I. p. 29. 

307. Indraji, His . ofGuj., p 543. 

308. Innes, ibid, I. pp. 508-509, 524. 

309. The Periplus cited by Innes, ibid, I. p. 29, op. cit. 

310. Innes, ibid I. pp. 224, 326. 

311. Innes, ibid, 1. pp. 372-373. 

312. Innes, ibid, !, p. 145. It may be noted here that the insti¬ 
tution of dancing girls is practically unknown in Malabar 
(Innes, ibid, I. p. 145 ). 

313. Hirth citing Yule, Marco Polo, H. p. 330, n ( 1 ) ( 2nd cd.), 
in JRAS for 1896, p. 843, n ( 3 ) On the date of Ibn 
Batuta’s visit to Malabar, read Innes, ibid, I. p. 25. 

314. Innes, ibid, I. p. 142. 

315. Hirth, JRAS for 1896, p. 483. 
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316. Innes, ibid, I. p. 143. See also op. cit., pp. 169-170. The 
wearing of the kudumi is, of course, as Mr. Innes rightly 
states, common to all the Hindus of the west coast. Like¬ 
wise boring of ears on which read Innes, ibid, I. p. 170. 

317. Logan, Malabar, I. p. 139 (reprinted, Madras, 1951); 
Innes, ibid, 1. p. 155 but this refers to the skill of the 
Malayans in black art and magic. 

318. Innes, ibid, I. p. 32. 

319. Logan, ibid, I. pp. 256-258. 

320. See Appendix B below. 

321. See below under Embassies from Ceylon. 

322. Pauthier, Jour. Asiat. III. viii. p. 294. There is a reference 
in one of the Pandyan inscriptions to a Chinese king waiting 
upon a Pandyan king. ( Burgess, James, and Natesa Sastri, 
Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions, I, No. 19, p. 15 ). This, 
I consider, is pure fiction. 

323. Hirth. JRAS.for 1896, p. 480. 

324. Hirth, ibid, p. 482. 

325. Hirth, ibid, pp. 481-482. 

326. Yule, Cathay, I. p. 67. 

327. This is Dr. Henri Cordier’s note on Yule, ibid, I, p. 
67, n ( 1 ). 

328. Mendis, op. cit., p. 152. 

329. Mendis, ibid, p. 70. 

330. Yule, ibid, I. p. 67 

331. Mendis, ibid, p. 60. 

332. Sylvain L’evi, Jour. Asiat. for 190(), p. 412; Geiger, Maha- 
vamsa Intr. p. xL; Yule, ibid, I- p. 67. 

333. Mendis, ibid, pp. 60, 72, 76. See also Dr. Cordier’s note 
in Yule, ibid, I. p. 67, n ( 1 ). 

334. Boulger, op. cit. I. p. 141. 

335. Yule, ibid, I. p. 67. 

336. Boulger, ibid, 1. p. 142; II. p. 552. 

337. Boulger, ibid, I. p. 143. 

338. Mendis, ibid, p. 72 

339. Yule, ibid, I. p. 67. 

340. Mendis, ibid, p. 60. 
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341. XUndis, op. ('it-- PP- 

341fl. Boulger, op. ('it- 1- PP- 146-147. 

342. Yule, ii’id, 1. p- 67. 

343. Boulger, /7>/V/, 1. P> l^l- 

344. Pautliier, Jour, Asist. HI. viii. p. 293, DutT, op, cit, p. 
op. cit, 

345. Mendis, ibid, p. 46. 

346 Smith, op. cit. pp. 167, .Vdl 

346a. The Tooth relic was sa/J to have been in the charge of 
Heinamala, the daughter ul Guhasive ( Guhasiwo ? ), the 
king of Kalinga, whose capital was Dantapure; and of her 
husband Dantakutnara, a prince of the Ujjeri family. 

( Turner, JASB. VI. p. II. p. 858 ). 

347. Mendis, ibid. pp. 72-73. 

348. Mendis, op. cit. p. 61. 

349. Boulger, op. cit. II. p. 552. 

350. Pauthier, Jour. Asist. III. viii. p. 294; op. cit.'. Duff, op. cit. 
p. 38, op. cit. 

351. Mendis, ibid, p. 73. 

352. Pauthier, ibid. Duff, ibid. 

353. Mendis,/6/d, p 152. The authorship of a famous Sanskrit 
work called Jdnakiharana, in imitation of K^idusa’s 
Ragliuvamsa, is attributed to this ruler but this is not 
accepted by modern Ceylonese scholars. On this point, 
and on the influence of Sanskrit on Ceylonese thought, 
read Mendis, ibid. pp. 74-76. 

354. Y ule, Cathay, I p. 67. 

355. Boulger, ibid, J. p. 157, op. cit. 

356. Tcnncnt, Ceylon, pp, 590-1, 596 ( 2nd. cd.); Yule, ibid. 
I. p. 67. 

357. Mendis, ibid, p 152. 

358. Levi, Sylvain, Jour. .Asiat. p. 423 ff; Ayrtors, JRAS for 
1911, p. 1142; Geiger, Mahavamsa Tntr. p. xxxix. 

359. Mendis, ibid, p. 152. 

360. Mendis, ibid, p. 60. 

361. Mendis, ibid, p. 61. 

362. Tennent, ibid, p. 596; Yule, ibid, 1. p. 67. 
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363. Yule, ibid, I. p. 67. 

364. McCrindle, India as described in Classical Literature, p. 161. 

( Westminister, 1901 ). 

364a. Boulger, ibid, I. p 164. 

3646. Ibid, p. 164. 

364c. Jhid,p.\(*\. 

365. Nanjio, o/>. cit. Nos. 423, 424; Duff, op. cit. p. 41 ; Smith, 
op. cit. p. 331. 

366. Beal, Si-yu-ki, 1. pp. 119, 120, and notes; II. pp.25I, 
n(35); Duff, ibid, p. 39; Smith, ibid, p. 331; Bushell, 
Chinese Art, p. 24. 

367. Pauthier, Jour. Asiatique 111. viii. p. 383; Duff, ibid, p. 41. 

368. Boulger, op. cit. II. p. 352; Latourettc, op. cit. pp. 180-184; 
277, But Professor Lalourette does not mention the date 
of T’ai Tsung of the Sung family. 

369. Ep. Ind. XVII. p. 193; ibid. XX. p. 59 ff; Roy Chaudhuri, 
op. cit. pp. 600-601. 

370. Cf. Roy Chaudhury, ibid, pp. 600-601, op. cit. 

371. Bom. Oaz. IX. P. I, p. 4.34. The reference given here is to 
Sykes, JRAS., VI, p. 279. 1 bclive this is to the Old Series, 
for in the JRAS ( N. S.) of 1873, I fail to find it. And the 
JRAS ( O. S.) VI is not available to me while writing this 
book. 

372. Boulger, ibid. 11. p. 552 for dates. 

373. Pauthier, Jour. .4siat. Ill viii. p. 291; Duff, ibid. p. 42. 

374. Boulger, ibid, II, p. 552. 

374a. On Kasyapa, read Hsiang-Kuang, op. cit. pp. 17, 18. 

375. Watters, op. cit. I. p. 209. 

375a On Asvaghosa’s School in Chinese Buddhism, read H.siang- 
Kuang, ibid, pp. 90-91. 

376. Beal, The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang, by the Shaman Hwui Li 
Intr. pp. xxxv-xxxvi London, 1914, with a Preface by 
L. Cranmer Byng. 

377. On Yiian Chwang and Nagarjuna, read Watters, op. cit., 
I. pp. 100-102, 200-206. Read also Sankalia, Nalanda., pp. 
16, 18, 102, 104, 204, 210, 215. On page 201, Dr. Sankalia 
cites Professor S. C. Das, ( Indian Pandits in the Land of 
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Snow, pp. 47-48 ) as staing that “ The splendour and 
influence of that institution { Nalanda ) increased in the 
first century B. C., by Saraha, the tutor and spiritual guide 
of Nagarjuna, was still undiminished.” If NagSrjuna, as Dr. 
Sankalia himself admits ( ibid p. 16 ), lived in the second or 
third century .A. D.. it cannot be understood how he came 
to live in the second century B. C. ? On Nagarjuna, read 
also Journal of die Pali Text Society for 1886. pp. 1-4; 
Burgess, James, and S. M. Natesa Sastri, Archaeological 
Survey of Southern India, Tamil and Sanskrit Inscriptions 
etc. I. p. 5 fT; Duff, ibid, p. 24. 

211 a Read Hsiang Kuang, op. cit. pp. 132, 146. 

378. Nanjio, op. cit. No. 386; Duff, op. cit., p. 25; Hsiang- 
Kuang op. cit. p. 26. 

379. Nanjio, ibid, No. 389; Duff, ibid p. 26. Dr. Chou Hsiang. 
Kuang mentions the names of the Indian monks Vighna 
and the latter’s colleague Chu Chang-yen, who resided at 
Wu-Ch’ang, the new capital of the Wu Emperor Suen- 
Kiuen in A. D. 223. For a detailed account, read Hsiang- 
Kuang, ibid, p. 28. 

380. Nanjio, ibid. No. 390, Duff, ibid, p. 26. 

381. Latourette, op. cit., p. 145. 

382. Smith, op. cit., pp. 164, 206. 

383. Journal of the Pali Text Society for 1886. pp. 1-4; Duff, 
ibid, p. 24. 

384. Nanjio, ibid. No. 386; Duff, ibid, p. 26. 

385. Boulger, op. cit., I, p. 121. 

386. Nanjio, ibid. No. 391; Duff, ibid, pp. 26-27; Latourette, 
ibid, p. 165. The Rev. Legge identified T’un-hwang with 
a district of that name constituting the department of 
Gan-se, the most western of the prefectures of Kansu ( Kan- 
suh ), beyond the termination of the Great Wall. ( Legge, 
op. cit., p. 11, n{5)) Dr. Chou Hsiang-Kuang would 
make Dharmaraksa a contemporary of Kasyapa Matanga, 
and both as being responsible for the great work of trans¬ 
lating Buddhist works into Chinese. Read Hsiang-Kuang, 
ibid, p. 18-19. In a later context there figures Chu- 
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Fa-hu, the subject under discussion, and his antecedents. 

( Hsiang-Kuang, ibid, pp. 31-34 ). 

387. Remusat, Foue Koue Ki, p. 43 ( not available to me ), but 
referred to by Miss Duff, ibid, p. 28. On the events in the 
reign of the Later T’sin ruler, read Boulger. ibid, I. p. 138. 

t88. Nanjio, ibid. No. 404; Duff, ibid, p. 29. 

388fl. Hsiang-Kuang, ibid, pp. 42-43 for further details. 

389. Nanjio, ibid. No. 404; Duff, ibid, p. 29, op. cit. Dr. Chou 
Hsiang Kuang would assign Dharmapriya to about A. D. 
414. Read Hsia .g-Kuang, ibid, p. 103. 

390. Nanjio, ibid Nos. 406-7; Duff, ibid, p. 29. Professor 
Latourette would assign Kumarjiva to A. D. 344-A. D. 
413 (Latourette, op. cit. p. 165.) For a full Account of 
Kumarajiva, read Hsiang-Kuang, ibid, pp. 44, 47, 56-68* 
Professor P. V. Bapat has an interesting account to give 
of Kumarajiva in his 2300 Years of Buddhism pp. 239-240. 
Written in collaboration with twenty-six other scholars, 
and published by the Publication Division of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. New Delhi, 1956. Professor Bapat affirms 
that Kumarajiva and his eight hundred collaborator, trans¬ 
lated during his nine years’ stay at the Chinese capital, 
“ more than three hundred volumes,” and that because of 
the missionary zeal of Kumarajiva, “Nine-tenths of the 
ordinary people are said to have been converted to the faith 
of the great Indian genius.” It would have been better if 
the sources of information on which these two facts are 
based,—the one relative to the number of volumes trans¬ 
lated, and the other, to the huge mass conversions of the 
Chinese into Buddhism—had been given by the eminent 
Buddhist scholar. If the bulk of the Chinese people could 
thus take to Buddhism, as Professor Bapat asserts, there was 
no need for the Chinese literati to champion the cause of 
Buddhism, as his learned collaborator, the late Dr. Bagchi, 
maintains ( see below footnote 438 ). Professor Bapat 
writes on the same page that “ Kumhrajiva is a symbol of 
the spirit of cultural co-operation between India and 
Central Asia and of the efforts made by Buddhist scholars 
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to spread Indian culture in China." It cannot be made 

out why KumUrajlva alone should be singled out for ih.s 
honour; the numerous pilgrim-ambassadors I have mention¬ 
ed in my work are equally entitled to share with him this 
honour of strengthening the bonds of friendship between 
India and China, rather than the ties between India and 
Central Asia, as the learned author maintains. 

391. Yule, Caihuy. J. p. 75. 

392. Nanjio, op. cit.. Nos. 399,404; Duff, op. cit., p. 29. On Kao- 
fu being Kabul, read Smith, op.di., pp. 266, n( I), 290. Dr. 
Hsiang-Kuang would make him a native of Kashmir 
( Hsiang-Kuang, ibid p. 42). 

392a. Hsiang-Kuang, ibid, pp. 3S-42. 

393. Read Legge, op. cit., p. Ill, and notes ( I ) (2 ) & ( 3 ). 

I am unable to trace the contribution of Buddhabhadra in 
Rev. Legge's work. For other details about Fa-Hien, read 
Beal, Si-yu-ki, intr. p. xxiii; Nanjio op. cit.. Nos. 331, 401 ; 
Duff, op. cit. pp. 29-30. For more details read Hsiang- 
Kuang, ibid, pp. 51-56. On Chinese pilgrims who came 
to India soon after Fa-Hien, read ibid, pp. 70-71. 

394. Legge, ibid, pp. 36-38. 

395. Latourette, op. cit., p. 148. 

396. Nanjio, ibid No. 408; Duff, ibid, p. 30. 

397. Nanjio, ibid. No. 408; Duff, ibid. 

398. Nanjio, ibid No. 412; Duff, ibid. 

399. Smith, ibid, pp. 306, 309, 345. On page 309, Dr. Smith 
writes that Candra Gupta 11 survived till A.D. 413; but on 
p. 345, he places the accession of Candra Gupta II’s succes¬ 
sor Kumara Gupta in A. D. 415. 

400. Smith, ibid, pp. 309-310. 

401. Nanjio, ibid No. 400; Duff, ibid p. 30. 

402. Tumour, A/fl/jdvu/Mi’a, Intr. pp. XXX, 250; Spence, Hardy, 

A Manual of Buddhism, p. 529; Ind. Ant. XIX, p. 105 ff. 
Sacred Books of the East, X, Intr. p. xiv; Duff, ibid, p. 30. 

403. Mendis, op. cit. p. 76. Read on Buddhaghosa, Hsiang- 
Kuang, ibid, p. 79. 

404. Nanjio, op. cit. No. 411; Duff, ibid, p. 30. 
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404i2. fuller details of Dharmaraksa’s works, read Hsiang- 

Kuang, op. cit, pp. 76-77. 

405. Nanjio, ibid. No. 417; Duff, ihUL p. 31. 

406. Nanjio, ihuL No. 414; Duff, ibid Dr. Chou Hsiang-Kuang 
would make Buddhajiva a Kashmiri Buddhist monk. The 
great work of translation was done in the monastery of 
Dragon Light at Yang-chow. ( Hsiang-Kuang, ibid, p. 73 ). 

407. Nanjio, ibid. No.* 1122; Lcgge, ibid, p. 11, n(l). 

408. Nanjio, ibid. No. 414; Duff, ibid, p. 31. Dr. Chou Hsiang- 
Kuang would identify the ancient Ki-pin State with Kashmir 
( ibid, p. 35 ), According to him Dharmamitra was a native 
of Kashmir, while Kalyanayasas was a monk of the west. 
Dharmamitra translated the Haslikakahya and other 
Sutras, and lived under the patronage of Meng-i, the 
magistrate of the Hiii-Chi division. That magistrate, how¬ 
ever, failed to induce Kalyanayasas to come to his city. 
Kalayanayasas translated two Buddhist works which are 
mentioned by Dr. Chou Hsiang-Kuang. ( Hsiang-Kuang, 
ibid, p. 75 ). 

409. Nanjio, ibid. No. 399; Duff, ibid. For fuller details on 
Buddhbhadra, read Hsiang-Kuang, ibid, pp. 72, 103- 

410. Nanjio, ibid. No. 416; Duff, ibid. p. 32. 

411. Nanjio, ibid. No. 415; Duff, ibid, p. 32; Chavannes, T^oung 
Pao, II ( 1905 ) V, pp. 193-206; Pelliot, Bulletin de PEcole 
Francaise /)’ Extreme-Orient, IV, pp. 274-275. See also 
Nilakanta Sastri, For Notices, pp. 77-82. For an inte¬ 
resting account of Gunavarma, read Hsiang-Kuang, ibid, 
pp. 73-74. An Indian Buddhist priest named Isvara had 
lived in Nanking, where at the request of the magistrate of 
P’ang-Chen, he translated only the nineteen chapters of a 
Buddhist work called Samyukta- abhidharma- sutra, the 
remainder being completed later on by Gunavarman. 

( Hsiang-Kuang, ibid, pp. 73-74 ). 

412. Nanjio, op, cit.. No. 416; Duff, op, cit, p. 32. 

413. Nanjio,No. 416; Duff, ibid, p. 33. On Gunabhadra, 
read Hsiang-Kuang, op, cit, pp. 74-75. 

414. Boulger, op, cit, II. p. 552. 
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41 5 Boiiiscr. . 

41 o’ N'lnji--. op. ciu. No. 417; Lcgge, op. at., p. 11, and n 13 ,. 

417 ’ Nanjio. op. oil.. No. 418; DulV, ihicJ, p. 34. 

418 . rakakusu, J, JRAS, for IS96, p. 17. Dr. Chou Hsiaim- 
Kuaiic relates that Kinkara translated live works in nine¬ 
teen \oluines, of whieh onl.v one is worth nicntionin.e. 
Tins he >t} les The Record on the Cau.se of TransmitUnp die 
Dharma-pitaka in si.v volumes. Jt was done at the requcsi 
ofTan-Yiio ( Than-Yuo ) ul Pci-Tui in .4. D. 472 ( Usknn;- 
Kuang, ibid. pp. 103-104). Evidenily this is the .same 
norA which I have mentioned in the text, it we are to go 
by the date of its translation. 

418<7. Professor Nanjio calls the former Dharmajatayasas 
( Nanjio, ibid. No. 420, op. cit. ; Duff, ibid. p. 35 ). But 
Dr. Chou Hsiang-Kuang calls him Dharmakrtayasas. 
Since the latter rendered into Chinese the same suua 
( Amritarthasiitra or Amitdrthasutra ) in the same year 
{ A. D. 481 ), wc cannot but conclude that both the names 
stand for one and the same person. Dr. Hsiang-Kuang 
also mentions Mahayana, another Indian monk, who was 
in China from A. D. 483 till A. D. 493 translating two 
works, namely, a Sutra of Five Hundred Jdtakas, and 
Vinaya of the Sthavira school. The learned author like¬ 
wise mentions Dharmamati and Gunavrddhi in this con¬ 
nection. ( Hsiang-Kuang, ibid, p. 79 ). 

419. Professor Nilakantha Sastri {Sri Vijaya, pp. 47-48) writes 
of a Nagasena who, according to the Chinese classics, was 
an Indian monk, who went as an ambassador from Fu-nan 


( Cambodia ) to China at the end of the fifth century A.D., 
and who gave an account of the Sacred Mount Ma-Tan in 
Fu-nan. The well known Nagasena in Buddhist litera¬ 
ture was the reputed contemporary of Milinda, who 
converted the latter into Buddhism. ( Rapson, C. H. I. I, 
p. 549 ). It cannot be made out who was the Nagasena 
referred to by Professor Sastri. As for confounding Naga¬ 
sena with Nagarjuna, even that cannot be done, since the 
celebrated Nhgarjuna is supposed to have lived in A.D. 160 
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( Cf. Duff, ibid, p. 24 ). 

420. Nanjio, op. cit. No. 426, op. cit. ; Duff, op. cit., p. 37, op. cit. 

421. Nanjio, ibid. No-.. 426,427, op. cit.; Duff, ibid, p. 38 
op cit. 

422. Vassilief, Lc liouddhismc, pp. 78, 208; Zeitschrift dcr 
deutschen Morpenlaendixc/icn Ciesellscliaft, XXIf, p. 326; 
Weber, IiuUtnt Literature, p. 20y, n. \9 ; Duff, ibicl,p. 2)'4. 

423. Yule, Cathay, \. p. 75. 

424. Nanjio,/b/J, No. 427; Duff, ibid, p. 39. Read Hsiang- 
Kuang op. cit., 103, 

425. Nanjio, ibid, No.s. 422-423; Duff, ibid, p. 40. 

426. Nanjio. ibid. No. 429; Duff, ibid, p. 41. For further details 
on Paramarth, read Hsiang-Kuang, ibid, pp. 85-90. 

426a. Hsiang-Kuang, ibid, p. 108-109. 

427. Klaptroth, Annals des Lntpercurs dit Japan, p. 34; Dulf, 
ibid, p. 41. 

428. Nanjio, ibid. No. 432; Duff, ibid, p. 41. Dr. Chou Hsiang- 
Kuang mentions under the dates A. D. 558 and A. D. 
559, Nalandaya.sas, who is probably to be identified 
with Nareridrayasas of Professor Nanjio. I am led to 
believe that this identification is correct ( it may be, for 
aught I know, another rendering of the name Narendra- 
yasas by Dr. Hsiang-Kuang) because of the fact that Dr. 
Hsiang-Kuang mentions not only the dates given above, 
but some of the immediate successors of Narendrayasas 
whom I have also included in the list—Dharmaprajna, 
Jnanagupta, and Vinitaruci (On these and on Yasagupta 
and Dharmagupta, read Hsiang-Kuang, ibid, pp. 108, 110- 
111 .) 

429. Boulger, op. cit. II, pp. 552 If. There is some chronological 
difficulty as regards the Chin Emperor Wu-Ti. Mr. Boulger 
in one context states that he reigned for three years (I. 
p. 166 ); but in the chronological tables {II. p. 552 ) allots 
to him eight years. These dates, therefore, are irreconcil¬ 
able. Likewise, Wen-Ti’s last year is given as A. D. 601 in 
the tables (II. p. 552 ) but is mentioned as A.D. 604 in the 
text {I. p. 169 ). 
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430. Boiilger, op. cit., I. PP- 166-168; Latourette, op. cit. p, 17)5 

431. Nanjio, op. ri7.. No. 433; Duff, op. cit., p. A2. 

4 '^’’. Nanjio, ibid. No. 431; Duff, ihid, p. 42. On Yasagupta and 
Jiianagupta, read note (428) above under Hsiang-Kuang. 

433 . Duff, ibid, p. 43 citing Ganakataranj’ini, cd. Sudhakara, The 
Pandit ( N. S. ! XIV, p. 16. which is not available to me 
while w'riting this book. 

434. Nanjio. ibid. No. 432; Duff, ihid, p. 43. Dr. Chou Hsiang. 
Kuang mentions the names of the two works translated by 
Vinltaruci, ihus-Oards/rasa/ta-sidra und Sfahayana Vaipulya 
Dharani .sutra ( Hsiang-Kuang, ihid, p. Ill). 

435. Nanjio, ihid. No. 434; Duff, ibid, p. 44: Bulletin de I'Ecolc 
Francaise D'Extreme Orient, III, pp. 439-440. See a/so 
Nilakanta Sastri, For. Not. p. IS. Professor Sastri makes 
Dbarmagupta one of the Indian monks who travelled to 
China in the seventh century ! ( Sastri, ihid, p. 18 ) Jt can¬ 
not be understood how Dharmagupta can be assigned to 
the seventh century when he had died in A. D. 590 ! 

This Dharmagupta is not to be confounded with an 
earlier one of that name noticed by Fa Hien, as a Sramana 
of great virtue who lived in the Abhayagiri Vihara, and 
who was also honoured by all in the kingdom. (Legge, op. cit. 
p. 107, and n. (2). The Dharmagupta under discussion 
is mentioned by Dr. Chou Hsiang-Kuang as one who 
collaborated with Jnanagupta in the work of translations. 
Read Hsiang-Kuang, ibid, p. ill. 

436. Boulger, ihid, I. pp. 170-171; Latourette, ihid, p. 179. 

437. Latourette, ibid, p. 70-75. 

438. Latourette, ihid, p. 74. The late Dr. P. C. Bagchi, who 
was one of the most prominent of Indian Sinologists, wrote 
thus in 2500 Years of Buddhism (op. cit., p. 67). “As 
Buddhism was a much richer religion than Confucianism 
and as it possessed a much profounder philosophy than 
Taoism, it soon attracted the Chinese.” The learned author, 

1 am afraid, made no proper appraisal of either Confuci¬ 
anism or Taoism, when comparing both with Buddhism, 
The next sentence in the same work is equally misleading. 
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“ The Chinese literati themselves started pleading for 
Buddhism.” In this connection the reader’s attention 
is drawn to the judicious remarks of Professor Latourette, 
who has dwelt at some length on the influence of Buddhism 
on Confucianism and Taoism. ( Latourette, op. cit. pp. 
129-130). If this admirable delineation of the subject had 
been seen earlier, perhaps the learned author of the article 
in the above book might not have postulated such high claims 
for Buddhism. F wrote in the next sentence thus:—“Thus 
Mou-tseu, who lived towards the close of the Han period 
(170- 225 A. D. ), wrote a freatise in which he compared 
the doctrines of Buddhism with the teachings of Confucius 
and Lao-tseu and tried to establish the superiority of the 
former.” This, again, it is much to be regretted, is mis¬ 
leading. Are we to assume that the Han period, which we 
have seen earlier in this work extended from B. C. 202 till 
A. D. 220, covered the years A. D. 170 till A. D. 225 ? Or 
are we to believe that the reference here is only to the 
reigns of the last two Han rulers-Ling-Ti, who ruled from 
A. D. 168 till A. D. 190, and Hiuen-Ti, who ruled from 
A. D. 190 till A. D. 220? The point is not clear. 

Much more than that is the reference to Mou-Tseu 
mentioned by the late Dr. Bagchi. I do not know whether 
that name is to be identified with Mo-Tzu, also known as 
Mo-Ti. If the two names are identical, then, there is a serious 
chronological discrepancy in the narrative of the late Dr. 
Bagchi. Professor Latourette has righty stated that Mo- 
Ti’s dates are uncertain, and that “ he seems to have done 
most of his work in the second and third quarters of the 
fifth century B. C.” ( Latourette, ibid, p. 75 ). This would 
mean that we have to assign Mo-Tzu, or Mou-tseu, as the 
late Dr. Bagchi styled him, not, as he stated, to the last 
quarter of the second century A. D. and the first quarter of 
the third century A. D. but to the middle of the fifth 
century B. C. !. 

There is another detail which the late Dr. Bagchi 
appears not to have grasped while discussing the question 
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of the introduction of Buddhism in China. Mention 
rightly made of the contribution of the Indian Buddliists 
in this connection ( 2500 Years of Buddhism, p. 67 ). 
no mention is made of the earlier laudable attempts of the 
Parthian Buddhists and those of the Tarim basin, who wore 
instrumental in introducing Buddhism in China ( Rc,tij 
Lntoureitc. op. fit., p. J29 ). 

439. The late Dr. Sliama Sastry had assigned him to the middle 
of the first century A. D.. busing his statements on Jitiivj 
works. {My. Arch. Report for 1923, p. lO-II ). But, 
according to others, Nag^rjuna lived in circa A. D. 160. 

( Burgc.ss-Natesa Sastri, Tamil & Skt. Ins.. I, p. 5 IT: 
Journal of the Pali Text Society, for 1886, pp. 1-4; Duff, 
op. cit., p. 24, op. cit. ). 

440. Watters, Yuan-Chwang, II. pp. 201-207, Read ibid, p. 206 
on Nagarjuna as an alchemist. 

441. Latourette, ibid, p. 168. Read also ibid, pp. 169-172 for 
influence of Taoism on Buddhism. 

441a. I am indebted to Dr. Chou Hsiang-Kuang’s excellent 

delineation of the subject in his valuable History of Chinese 

Buddhism from which 1 have gathered many details relating 

to the pilgrim ambassadors. On Hui-Yuan and the Lotus 

School, read ibid, pp. 45-50. On Kumarajiva’s School, 

works, and disciples, read ibid, pp. 63-66, 69, 96, 118-119. 

On Bodhidharma’s Dhyana Buddhism, ibid, 91-96. On 

Paramartha read ibid, 85-90. Perhaps Paramartha’s most 

brilliant disciple was the Chinese Buddhist scholar. Fa- 

/ 

Tsang, whose commentary on Sraddhotpdda-sastra came to 
be studied more than the text itself: { Hsiang-Kuang, ibid, 
p. 90). On Paramhrtha and Bodhidharma, read also Bapat, 
op. cit., pp. 242-246. 

442. Latourette, ibid, p. 168. 

443. Osvald Siren in Studies in Chinese Art and Some Indian 
Influence, ed. by J. Hackin, Osvald Siren, Langdon Warner, 
Paul Pelliot, p. 23 ( London, year not stated but probably 
1936 ). 

Siren, ibid, pp. 29-30. 


444 . 
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Siren, //w4 PP- 32-33. Read also Latourette, op. cit., pp \(>H- 
169, where it is said that the greatest painter Ku K’ai-Chih 
ofthe fourth and fifth centuries A.D., worked on Buddhist 
themes. It is related that once he paid a larpc fee /or/ 
Buddhist tempk vjherehc had painted a picture on its walls, 
and recovered it irom the \'ec pa\d bv tbe devsAees 
came to see it'. Dr. Nincent Smith wouid st^ic the inhuence 
of Indian art in C'hina as the extension of the Gandbara 
school. He denies that there was any reflex action of 
Chinese on Indian art, " the supposed Chinese influence on 
the Ajanta paintings a little before or after A. D. 600 being 
very doubtful. ” He would attribute the rapid growth of 
Indian languages, scripts, religion, and art in Chinese 
Turkestan to the Indian conquest of Khoten by Kaniska. 

( Smith, A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon, pp. 66- 
67 (2nd ed. revised by K. de B. Codrington, Oxford, 1930.) 
But arc we to suppose that Indian art went to China only 
through Chinese Turkestan? To this question Dr. Smith 
has no answer to give. 
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Later Embassies { A. D. 600 - A. D. 1,300 ) 

1. Yule, op. (it., I. p. 68. 

2. Boulger, op. cii.. I. pp. 170-171. 

3. Ma-Twan-Lin in JASB. VI, p. 67. 

4. /hu/. pp. 67-68. 

5. Cf. Smith, E. H I. p. 355. The patronage of Sanskrit is 
evident even in the reign of Harsavardhana from the well 
known works in Sanskrit on grammar, plays, and sundry 
compositions, some of which are attributed to Harsa him¬ 
self. ( Smith, ibid; pp. 356-357 ). Bana's classical work is 
by itself enough to show that Sanskrit was held in the 
highest esteem at that time. 

5<3r. Although Yiian Chwang’s general account of the laws 
prevailing in the kingdom of Harsavardhana agrees with 
what Ma-Twan-Lin states about the regulations in the 
kingdom of Sthanes'vara, ( Cf. Watters, op. cit. I. pp. 171- 
172 ), yet there are a few points that may be said to 
militate against such an identification. This will be evident 
from the description of Sth&nesvara which Yuan Chwang 
calls Sa-t’a-ni-ssu-fa-lo, and which he describes thus:— 
The pilgrim went from the MathurS country north-east¬ 
wards, and after a journey of above 500 li reaehed the 
Sa-t’a-ni-ssfl-fa-lo ( Sth&nesvara ) country. It was above 
7,000 H in circuit, and its capital, with the same name 
apparently, was above twenty li in circuit. The soil was 
rich and fertile and the crops were abundant: the climate 
was warm: the manners and customs of the people were 
illiberal: the rich families vied with each other in extrava¬ 
gance. The people were generally devoted to magical arts 
and highly prized outlandish accomplishments: the majority 
pursued trade, and few were given to farming: rarities 
from other lands were collected to in this country. There 
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were ( that is, at the capital, apparently ) three Buddhist 
monasteries with above 700 professed Buddhists, all 
Hinayanists. There were also above 100 Deva temples 
and non-Buddhists were very numerous” (Watters, op, cit. 
I. pp. 314; and /VuV/, p. 316 for the identification of the 
country called Sa-t’a-ni-ssn-fa-lo by Yuan Chwang ). 

What migtit be taken against the iticntification pro¬ 
posed by me arc the following points—the absence of any 
reference to the severity of the laws, to the kinds of crops 
mentioned by Ma Twan-Lin, and to the spot containing 
the vestiges of Buddha. But what definitely support the 
identification arc the following points in the narrative of 
Yuan Chwang:—the richness of the soil, the abundance of 
crops ( which are, no doubt, not mentioned by name ); the 
illiberal manners and customs of the people ( which obvi¬ 
ously refer to their stringent laws and customs ), the pre¬ 
ponderance of the Deva (/.c., Hindu ) temples over the 
Buddhist monasteries, the existence of a very large popu¬ 
lation of non-Buddhists (/. c., again the Hindus), and the 
propensity of the people to perform acts of magic. 

About the vestiges of Buddha, however, Yuan Chwang 
has nothing to say directly, at least so far as Sthanesvara 
was concerned. But the following passage in that Chinese 
traveller’s account of the same region of Sthanesvara, evi¬ 
dently has a bearing on the question of Buddha’s vestige 
“ Four or five // to the north-west of the capital, the pilgrim 
relates, was an Asoka tope made of bright orange bricks 
and containing wonder working relics of Buddha” (Watters, 
op, cit. 1 p. 316). Indeed, this passage seems to be the 
basis of the statement of the later Chinese historian, Ma- 
Twan-Lin, relating to the spot which contained the vestiges 
of Buddha, and to the wonderful performances which 
accrued from the recitation of certain prayers. 

Since there is no direct reference to the footprints of 
Buddha, I do not think we could understand by the term 
“ vestiges ” what Yuan Chwang meant footprints”. That 
traveller distinctly says that the footprints of Buddha were 
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visible only in the three following regions—in the small 
state of Ivuchih ( Ku'cha, Kutsc, now in the prefecture of 
Kansu inii which, according to Buddhist tradition as con¬ 
tained in a Buddhist work, formed a district in the Empire 
ot'AsoLa ): in the region ranging from Udyana to Kashnm. 
oarticularly in the province of Swat: and in Pataliputra in 
MiigiuHui. ( Watters, ibid. I. pp. 58-59 : 229-231, 233, //. 
PP, 91-92). I think, therefore, that the vestiges of Buddha 
referred to above, are to be understood in some such 
manner as f have suggested. 

6 - 6 ( 1 . Ep. hid. I. pp. 68 ff; Duff, op. cit., p. 43. Dr. Smith has 
a slightly dififerent version to give ( Smith, op. cit„ p. 349.). 

7. Ep. Ind. I- p. 70; ibid, IV. p 208; Duff, ibid, p. 45: Smith, 
ibid, p. 350. 

8 . Ep. Ind. I, p. 67 ff; Beal, Si-yu-ki, 1. p. 209 IT; Bendall, 
Cat. of Buddhi,st di Skt. Mss, p. xii. Duff, ibid, pp. 45-46. 

Dr. Smith correctly assessed the faith of Harsa- 
vardhana, when he wrote in his later work, Oxford History 

f 

of India, thus;—“ Primarily a worshipper of Siva, he permit¬ 
ted himself also to honour the Sun and Buddha. In the 
latter part of his reign he became more and more Buddhist 
in sentiment, and apparently set himself the task of emulat¬ 
ing Asoka. He sought to plant the tree of religious merit 
to such an extent that he forgot to sleep or eat; and for¬ 
bade the slaughter of any living thing or the use of flesh as 
food throughout the ‘Five Indies’ under pain of death 
without hope or pardon ” (Smith, O. H. I. p. 168, 2nd ed. 
Oxford, 1921.) 

Dr. Smith’s statement that Harsavardhana was primari- 
/ 

ly a Saivite is correct, although, if we are to believe Yiian 
Chwang, we cannot agree to Dr. Smith’s other statement 
that that king became a Buddhist towards the latter part of 
his life. Yuan Chwang relates that even when as prince, 
that is, when at first he modestly declined to become king 
on the murder of Rajyavardhana, and when the ministers 
pressed him to become king, he sought the advice of the 
Bodhisattva Avalokites’vara whether he could accept the 
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olTcrcd sovereignty. It was only when the BodhiaJttlYJ 
promised him secret hc/p, (hat he agreed to become kmg,. 
(^V/aViets, op. cit. \. p. l\\\s pro\es, v\vd\, 

patr CVvvjaTvg, Vmg, HaT>d\dTp\\dwa via% a. eNtw 

from his youth. 

As for his meritorious works, his causing the use of 
animal food to cease throughout the five Indies (which 
was, of course, an exaggeration, since Harsavardhana never 
possessed under him western India which was ruled over by 
Pulckesin II, as admitted by Yuan Chwang, [Watters, ibid, 
11. p. 239 I, and proved by the incidents relating to 
Pulikesin II enumerated in this Chapter of my book); his 
prohibiting the taking of life under severe penalties which 
are not mentioned by Yuan Chwang; his erection of 
thousands of topes on the banks of the Ganges ( which is 
evidently another exaggeration on the part of Yuan 
Chwang); his erection of Buddhist monasteries, his sum¬ 
moning annually of Buddhist Assemblies and holding 
regularly the Quinquennial Convocations of Buddhists, and 
his generous treatment of Buddhist priests with food and 
other requisites { Watters, ibid, I. pp. 343-344 )—all these 
undoubtedly point to the strong Buddhist leanings of 
Harsavardhana. But Yuan Chwang’s later statement to the 
following effect, definitely proves that that monarch w'as by 
no means a confirmed Buddhist. The Chinese traveller 
writes thus:—“At the royal lodges every day viands were 
provided for 1000 Buddhists monks and 500 Brahmans" 

( Watters, ibid, I. p. 344 ). 

Yuan Chwang was correct in his estimate of Harsa¬ 
vardhana: the latter was like most Hindu monarchs, 
broad-hearted in his beliefs, and could therefore, treat 
Buddhists and Hindus in the same impartial manner. As 
for Harsavardhana’s inherent faith, he calls himself in his 

f 

Madhuban plates a Saivite. ( Ep. Ind. I. pp. 67 ff., op. cit. ) 
This is enough to prove that Harsavardhana was a follower 
of Saivism. 

8a. Fleet, D. K. D., pp. 351, 359, and Table op. p. 336; Rice, 
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Mysore & Coory. p. ('3. 

8/). Sniitli. 0. H. I. p. I(i5. 

9, Nditk'ko died by I'criiusson. J. JRAS ( N. S. ) XI { 1879 ), 

pp. loT' l^S. 

10. /NtL nil). 

JJ. Dr, Euinghausscn rightly surmised that t/ie word Pramesa 
vra.s' lo be rend ns Pnrnmesvnrn ( Gescliichlc den Parser inid 
der Arbcr. Tabari, p. 37], n ( 1879 ), As regards the tide 
ParamesVara assumed by Pulikcsin IJ, read Fleet, D. K. D., 

( in Bom. Gaz. ), pp. 35, & notes (3) & (4). 1 desist from 
citing liere the numerous records of the Early Western 
Calukyas in which this title is given to Pulikesin IL 

12. y. P. A. 5’. XI ( N. S. ) p. 167. 

13. Dr. R. C. Mujumdar has done it. He maintains that 
Tabari’s passage refers to Harsavardha ( Majumdar, R. C. 
Journal of Indian History, IV. P. II. pp. 29 If. ). 

13a. J. R. A. S. XI, p. 167. 

14. Ibid, p. 168, n ( I). It was Dr. Bird who had removed 
about twenty or thirty years before the date on which 
Mr. Fergussou wrote his illuminating article, “the most 
interesting faces with a view to preserving them in the 
Museum at Bombay!” But, as might be expected, they 
were so carelessly packed, that all except one or two were 
reduced to powder before reaching their destination. 
Whether this was one of these, or “whether it|was des¬ 
troyed by some other British barbarian cannot now be 
assertained.” ( Ibid, p. 168, ibid, note. ) 

15. Ibid, p. 169. Dr. Foucher stated that the frescoes did not 
represent any historical scene {Journal of the Hyderabad 
Archaeological Society, for 1919-1920, pp. 99-100. ) Dr. 

V. A. Smith commented thus on Mr. Fergusson’s identifica¬ 
tion “ — the representation of such a secular scene is 
contrary to the general trend of Ajanta paintings and Indian 
art as a whole ” ( Smith, A History of Fine Art,In India and 
Ceylon, p. 9, n{3)). See also ibid, pp. 102-104, and 105, 
n(l} where reference is given to Babu Rajendra Lai Mitra’s 
article on “ Representation of Foreigners in the Ajanta 
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Frescoes ” ( J. A. S. B, X LVIl ( 1878 ), P. pp. 66 - 72 , 
ami four coloured philea. linhu Rnjcndra Lai Mlira's 
unsdenUftc oViccV\ons x\\c, cA 

Fergusson which Mr. Milra repeated in his paper envivied 
“ On the Age of the Ajanta Caves {JRASfor IH80,'K\\. 
N. S., pp. 126-139 ), received a prompt and well-merited 
reply from Mr. Fergusson in the same journal ( pp. 139- 
151 ), which should serve to silence all scholars like Mr. 
Mitra, who have doubted the validity of the arguments 
and conclusions drawn by Mr. T'ergusson. There are two 
details in Mr. Fergusson’s devastating reply to Mr. Mitra 
which 1 should like to bring to the reader's notice. Mr. 
Fergusson correctly maintains ( ihiJ, p. 149 ) that the mes¬ 
sengers delivering a letter to Pulikesin II were in all likeli¬ 
hood not ambas.sadors but hor.semen or grooms bringing a 
letter from their king. This conclusion is supported by the 
fact, as Mr. Fergusson rightly stated, that they have no 
costume or state nor any attendance that would lead any 
one to suspect that they were the representatives of king 
Khusru II. I agree with this statement, since there is the 
other proof in the court scene which Mr. Fergusson him¬ 
self has given, namely, the horses, the presence of which 
in the court scene is evidently to impress upon the onlooker 
the fact that they came on horseback. 

The second detail in Mr. Fergusson’s spirited but 
dignified reply is that, in the context of Tabari’s history, we 
have to assume “ that the relations between the Persian 
and Indian kings must have been long and intimate, and 
that many letters must have passed to and fro before such 
an incident could have occured, as the one thus almost 
accidentally brought to our notice ” ( ibid, p. 150). 

No scholar has adduced convincing arguments to 
disprove Mr. Fergusson’s excellent delineation of the 
subject. On scholars who have accepted the validity of 
the embassy from Khusru II to Pulikesin II, read Fleet, 
D. K. D., p. 351; Duff, op. cit., p. 48, and n(l), Srikanta 
Sastri, Sources of Karnatak History, 1. p. 48. 
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1 ^ Rrgusso,., K- S I N- S.). P- 165. ,>p. al. 

17 Fercusson. ihnL P- 168. 

18 Saletore. B. A. Harsavardhana in the Karnatak in the Quar¬ 

terly Journal of the Mythic Society, X.XI, No. 4, pp. i-i6; 
No. 5, PP 1-16- 1 numbers because 

I am depending on a copy of the off-prints of the iwo 
articles, and not on the journal itself. Long after I iiad 
written this article. Dr. Ram Shankar Tripathi and I)-, 
Radha Kumud Mookerjee wrote on Harsa. Their works 
are not available iti me while writing this chapter. 

19 Cf. Biililer’s ed. of Ilarsacaritru, p. 101 ( Nirnavasag.'.ra 
Press, Bombay ). Cf. also Ray, DHNL I. p. 190, n (1). 

20. Saletore, QJMS. op. cit. On Harsa’s ambitious de.signs. 
read note (23) below. 

2J-22. Burgess. Arch. Sur. Report lU, p. 26: Bombay Cuz. I. 

P. II. p. 14, 11 . (2): ibid, .XIV, pp. 401-402. On the idcnti- 
ficution oC Puri, Fleet, D. K. 1). pp. 540-541; on the 
identification of Revatidvipa by Dr. Fleet, ibid, p. 342, n(2); 
and on Goa and other places, ibid. pp. 355-356. 

23. Ma-Twan-Lin in J. A. S. B., VT, pp. 68-69. 

24. Cf. Smith, op. cit. p. 352. 

25. Dr. Smith dates all Harsa's north Indian campaigns to 
A. D. 606 - A. D. 612 ( Smith, ibid. p. 373 ), 

26. Smith, ibid, p. 373. 

27. Yule. op. cit., I, p. 68. 

28. Smith, ibid, p. 366. 

29. Smith, ibid, pp. 348, 362; Beal, Si-yu-ki, I. p. 209 ff; Duff, 
op. cit., p, 45. 

30. Fe\\, Jour, Asiat. XIV. ( 1900 ) pp. 298-299, 320-321; 
Yule, op. cit., I. p. 69, n ( 1 ). 

31. Smith, ibid, p. 366. 

32 & 33. Boulger, op. cit., I, pp, 173-174. See also Latourette, 
op. cit., pp. 180-182. 

34. Boulger, ibid, I. pp. 176-177. 

35. Boulger, ibid, I. p. 182; Langdon, Warner, Studies in 
Chinese Art, p. 49. 

36. Boulger, ibid, I. pp. 181-182. 
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37. 


38. 


39 . 


40. 


41. 


42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 


Jn the list of Tibetan kings given by Dr. .S. \V. BushcU, the 
name of Lun-tsang-.so-Jung-ls:in docs not tigure. The hvst 
name in the list is that of Cli’i-tsung-lun sum (A.D.634 - 
A. D. 641 ) ( Bushcll, J. / 

439 ). Hut see Ray /A //- - 
for further References. 
i:p. hid. I, p. hStf: InJ. Am. 
mentions l’urn.iv..tn\an of 
p. 118; DutV. (>/’. . ti. p. 43. 
read .Smith, o/'. < n. ; . .37.''. 

Dr. Biisiic!/ gives 'ander the J.oe 
Tibetan ruler thus - C'h' v-tsung.-\un-st vu, sehoin he clc>eriiscs 
as sending the first nttsTvon to China in A D. 034, and who 


(. .V., XII 

( N. S. ) PC'. 4:8- 

L P 

and ibid, nf J ), 

U. P. d. 

ff. V;..ir) Chwang 

guiim. 

Be.ii. Si iu-t.i. 11, 


Linyu ' ...vC'"'.*'It'-., 

\. n. ^ 

■■4 tiie i:.,- 


was murrved to the Chinese princess \\ ( n ch'C vtg in A. D. 
(j4\, unet who invaded centrai \ndia in A. D. 64S (BusheW, 
ibid, p. 438. Read ibid, p. 443 for an account of this mis¬ 
sion to China ). But other accounts give the name of the 
Tibetan ruler as Srung-blsan-sgam-po. The three details 
given by Dr. Bushcll in connection with the Tibetan ruler, 
evidently refer to Srong-btsan-sgam-po. Read Bushell, 
ibid, pp. 444-445 for an account of the marriage with the 
Chinese princess. 

Boulger, op. cit., 1. pp. 181-182. See also Bushell, ibid, p. 
438. The Tibetan ruler Srong-btsan-sgam-po had a great 
fascination for the hands of all neighbouring princesses. 
This explains why he demanded the daughter of the king 
of Nepal in marriage. And he succeeded in this too ! 
Read Ray, D. H. N. I, I. p. 190. 

Levi, Jour, Asiat. A'C( 1900), pp. 300-301; Yule, Cathay, I 
p. 69. 

Boulger, ibid, II. p. 552; Latourette, op. cit. p. 180. 
Ma-Twan-Lin in JASB. VI. pp, 69-70. See also Ind. Am. IX 
p. 14; Barua, op. cit. p. 90. 

Smith, ibid, p. 177. See note (8b) above for the dates of 
Harsavardhana, as given also by Dr. Smith. 

Chavannes, Memoire., p. 19, n(2); Levi, Ind. Ant. VIII 
( 1892 ), p. 337; Jour. Asiat. XV ( 1900), pp. 300-301; Duff, 
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op. lit. p. 5^- Ynk'. CiUliay, 1. p. 69; Harua,//;/(/, n, x*-; 
Siailh. p. 360-367. and 367, n(l). where rctVrciKN 

is <:i\cn lo iXe Col. WaddcH's article on the “ Tihetim lava- 
siol! ot'hhliu ill !'>■ " ( Asiatic Ou.imi- 

/yRiru’u. January I')U'■ which explains the position of 
Tibet about this time, and gives the date ofthc death of 
king Hiiryivardhunii. See also J/ist. of Guj. Boni. Gaz. ), 
p. 497. and n (."i). 

46. .1. A. S. B. Vf, p. 69, and note; Levi, Jour. Asia/. XV 
(1900) p. 308 If; Smith,//uV/, p. 367. Champaran was 
included in ancient Mithila. See Cunningham, A. S. I. XV 
p. 34. 

47-48. Barua, op. cii.. p. 54, 89-90. Dr. Hem Chandra Ray would 
limit the reign of king Bhaskaravarman to about A.D. 648. 
Ray, D. H. N. 1. I, pp. 5. n. (5), 238. 

49. Cf. Latourette, op.cit. p. 183. The reference to the em¬ 
bassies between A. D. 627 and A. D. 650 in Professor 
Nilakanta Sastri's For. Notices, p. 419, makes confu.sed 
reading. His references to Hirlh and Rockhill, Chao-Jti- 
kua, I, pp. 110-111, do not improve matters. 

50. Ma-Twan-lin in J. A. S. B. VI, pp. 70-71. 

51. Bouiger, op. cit., I. p. 187. 

52. Ma-Twan-lin in J. A. S. B. VI. p. 71. 

53. Ray, D. H. N. 1. 1, pp. 413, 499. 

54. Latourette, ibid, p. 184. 

55. Bouiger, ibid, 1. p. 188; Latourette, ibid, pp. 185-186. 

56. Bouiger, ibid, 1. p. 190. Dr. Bushell gives the dates of the 
Tibetan rulers ( Bushell, op. cit., p. 438 ). On Ki-li-pa-pu, 
read Ray DHNI. 1. pp. 192-193. 

57-58. Bouiger, ibid, 1. p. 192. 

59. Ma-Twan-Lin in JASB. VI. p. 71. 

60. Hirth, F., JRAS for 1896, pp. 498-499. 

61. Yule, Cathay, 1 , p. 70, and ibid, n (1). See also Chavannes, 
T'oung Pao. II v, pp. 24-25. 

62. Barua, ibid, pp. 110-111. According to Mr. Barua the 
last year of Salasthambha was about A. D. 655; while 
the reign of Harsavarma lasted from about A. D. 730 till 
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A. D. 750. Allotting a reign of twenty-five years to the 
successor of Harsavarma Deva, that is, Balavarman \\, we 
asstga lo circa A.. D. US. Swee 
and Arthi did not reign, the next ruler Pralambha would 
have to be assigned to circa A. D. 800. Read also Ray, 
D. H. N. /. I, pp. 238-241, 248 in this connection. Dr. Ray 
also assigns Pralambha to the same age ( circa A.D. 800 ). 

63-64. Ray, ibid, I. pp. 274-275. 

65-66. Ray, ibid, I. pp. 452-453. 

67. Chavannes, T'oung Pao, 11.- v. pp. 24-25, op. cit. 

68. JASB, VI, p. 62, op. cit. 

69. Cf. Smith, op. cit., pp. 349. n. ( 1 ), 351. 

70. Smith, ibid, p. 344. His name was Dhruvabhata ( Tu-lu- 
h’o-po-tu ). See Indraji, Hist, of Guj. pp. 79,91. 

71. Indraji, ibid. pp. 90-93. 

t ^ r 

72. Indraji, ibid, p. 33. There was a Sryasraya Siladitya of 
Gujarat ( A. D. 671 and A. D. 692 ) but he does not appear 

t 

to have been as prominent as the kings of Valabhi. Sraya- 
sraya Siladitya, who was called yuvardja in A. D. 692, was 
a viceroy under VinaySditya Satyasraya. ( Fleet, D. K. D. 
Table facing page 336, and pp. 363, 370.) 

73. On Sonianatha read Indraji, ibid, pp. 521-523. Professor 
Nilakanta Sastri altogether escapes this difficulty of identi- 

t 

fying the ruler called Siladitya, when he writes thus:—“A 
later monarch than the one mentioned by Smith E. H. 1. 
p. 343-344” (Sastri, For. Notices, p. 16 ). 

74. Professor Nilakanta Sastri has also noticed this name 
Tche-leou-k’i-pa-lo which he gives in brackets as Calukya 
Vallabha. In fact, he mentions all the six rulers I have 
enumerated in my work (Sastri, For. Not. p. 117). He not 
only makes no attempt to identify the Calukya Vallabha 
but, what is worse, groups all these six embassies under 
the Section XVI, dated A. D. 692 - A. D. 720, and entitled 
“ Embassies from Southern India to China.” The reference 
at the end of the paragraph is simply given as “ pp. 24-25. ” 
It cannot be made out to which work these pages have to 
be assigned, although I think they refer to the work of 
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M. Clvivannes. As for grouping all the six embassies under 
southern India, there cannot he a grosser error than this 
since, as I have pointed out in the course of the detailed 
discussion of these embassies, the only ruler of “ southern 
India ”, as he was called in the Chinese annals, is the Early 
Western Calukyan ruler Vinayaditya Calukya Vallabha 
who, by no stretch of imagination, can be called a ruler of 
southern India! But Professor Nilakanta Sastri is so 
obsessed with the idea of southern India permeating 
throughout the history of the entire country that he is 
unable to distinguish between the rulers of the different 
regions. His treatment of the subject is so confused and 
his method so unscientific that it is almost impossible to 
place any reliance on his handling of facts and on his 
conclusions. 

75. Fleet, D. K. D., pp. 342-346. 

76. Fleet, ibid, Table facing p. 336. 

77. Fleet, ibid, p. 368. 

78-79. Fleet, ibid, pp. 362-363. 

80. Fleet, ibid, pp. 367, 370, 

81. Rice,/nd. .4/1/., VIII, p. 24; See also his Mysore Inscrip¬ 
tions, p. 299: My. & Coorg, p. 65. 

82. Mendis, op. cit., pp. 61-62. 

83. I abstain from giving the numerous references in this 
regard. 

84. Rice, Ind. Ant., ibid, p. 24, op. cit.. My. Ins. Intr. p. Ixi, 
note. On the identification of the P&rasikas with the 
Persians, read Takakusu, I-Tsing, p. 68. 

85. Yajfianarayana, Scihitya Ratndkara, p. 68 (Ed. T. R. 

Chintamani, Madras, 1932). Mr. Surendranath Mujumdar 
Sastri has attempted to show that the Palaisimoundu of 
the Greeks was Parasamudra or Ceylon ( S. M. Sastri, Mc- 
Crindle’s Ancient India as described by Ptolemy pp. 252- 
253, Calcutta, 1927 ). Dr. Roy Chaudhuri repeats it 
( Political History of Ancient India, p. 330 6th Ed. Calcutta, 
1953 ). See also Law, N. N. Ancient Hindu Polity, p. 87, 
n. According to Dr. Chaudhuri the identification of 
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Palaisimoundu with Parasamudra or Ceylon appears to 
have been made by Mr. Nundo Lai Dey. While this sounds 
plausible, it is not convincing. The reference given by 
Dr. Chaudhuri to the Ramayana ( VI. 3.21 ), where Lanka 
is said to be stitha pare samudrasya cannot be interpreted 
as another name of Lanka but merely as suggesting that 
Lanka was beyond the ocean. Further, there is another 
objection to the identification made by the scholars, as 
given above. The island of Ceylon was always known as 
Lank& or, as in later times, Simhala, or by any one of its 
variants common in later ages. If Ceylon had at any time 
been known as Parasamudra, some trace of that name 
would have remained in the ancient history of Ceylon. But 
no such trace remains thereby suggesting that Parasamudra 
could not have been the name of the island. As for con¬ 
necting the Parasikas with Parasamudra, I can only say 
that it is a guess. 

86. Rice, Ind. Ant. VIII. p. 24. He had stated the same earlier 
in his My. Ins. p. 290. 

87. Fleet, D. K. D. p. 368. 

88. Fleet, G. I. I. op. cit., pp. 208-2)0; Ind. Ant. IX.. pp. 178- 
183; Ray, ibid, I. 192. 

88a. Journal of the Manchester Oriental Society, 1911, p. 133; 
Ray, D. H. N. I. I. p. 274, and ibid, n. ( 3 ). 

89. Fleet. D. K. D., pp. 368, 371. Dr. Roy Chaudhuri, I am 
glad to observe, had come to the same conclusion as mine, 
although he was not very definite about it. He writes 
thus— “ It is not improbable that he ( Adityasena ) or his 
son Deva Gupta (III), is the Sakalottardpatha-natha, 
Lord of the whole of North India, who was defeated by 
the Calukya kings VinaySditya (A.D. 680-696 ) and Vijaya- 
ditya. ” ( Roy Chaudhuri, Political History, pp. 610-611.) 

90. E. C. VII. Sk. 154 dated circa A. D. 685, p. 109; ibid, VIII 
Sb. 15 dated circa A. D. 690, p. 3; Ind. Ant. VI, the Togar- 
chedu plates dated in the tenth regnal year ( A. D. 689 ), 
pp. 86-87; E. C. VIIl. Sb. 571 dated A. D. 692, pp. 91-92; 

(these Sohrab plates are dated in the eleventh year which 
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should work out to A. D. 690 ), Ind. Ant. VI the Karnu] 
plates dated A. D. 692, p. 90; E. C. XI Dg. 66 dated A.D. 
694, pp. 62-63; Ind. Ant. VII dated A.D. 694-5, pp. 300-302. 

91. //a/. -4///. VJll. p. 24. 

92. Miss Duff has erred in assigning the levying of tribute by 
Vinayiiditya to his eleventh year ( Duff, op. at., p. 57). This 
eleventh year is really that of his son and successor 
Vikraniaditya 11. 

Fleet, D. K. 1). p. 3S6: Ep. Ind. VIII. p. 663; Jackson in 
Bom. Ga=. 1. P. I. p. 120: Ray. D. H. N. /. I. pp. 555-556. 

94. Ma-Twan-Lin in J. A. S. B. VI p. 71; Chavannes, T’oung- 
Poo, II, pp. l-IO. 

95. The chronology and succe.ssion list of the Later Guptas of 
Magadha are still matters of controversy. Since Dr. Fleet’s 
discussion of the same ( C. I. I. Ill pp. 200-220 ), scholars 
have attempted to bring some order of chaos in this subject. 
According to Dr. Fleet, the one Later Gupta for whom we 
have a definite date, was Adityasena ( A. D. 672 ). His son 
was Deva Gupta who.se son was Visnu Gupta whose son 
was Jivita Gupta II with whom the line may be said to have 
come to an end. More recent scholars have called Deva 
Gupta the IV of that name ( R. N. Saletore, Life in the Gupta 
age, pp. 82-84. ) Dr. R. N. Saletore would assign Adifya- 
sena to A. D. 612-A.. D. 693; Deva Gupta, from A. D. 693 
till A. D. 706; Visnu Gupta, from A. D. 706 till A. D, 731; 
Jivita Gupta II, from A.D. 731 till A.D. 756 ( Saletore R. N., 
ibid, pp. 84). Other scholars have slightly different versions 
to give ( Cf. Roy Chaudhuri, Pol. His. pp. 611, 613 ). But 
if we are to believe the T'ang Annals, it was in A. D. 703 
that India threw off the Tibetan yoke. It is taken for 
granted that, as the Deoghar inscription relates, Adityasena 
performed the asvamedha and other great sacrifices { Ray, 
D. H. N. /. I. p. 274 ), and that, therefore, he is probably the 
only Later Gupta monarch who could be credited with hav¬ 
ing put an end to the Tibetan trouble. We are, therefore, 
justified in considering that year as falling within his reign. 

If this is agreed, it means that we have to allot to him a 
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reign of thirty-one years, A. D. 612— K. D. 703, which is 
not too Jong a reign for a monarch who had claimed the 
sovereignty of northern India. These dates would also 
ucrcc with the date of Vinayhdity as victory over AtJdya- 
sena ( A. D- 6^^*! ) '^’hich would he impossible if we were to 
follow any oihev reckoning. 

?roless.or Sa'sVn •Atce\N\.'s vVxs'fteVxow ww \T\t)i\wrv 

ernba^s.^ wWreb \5. sa\d Xo \\a\e been dispaXcbcd between 
A. D. 713 — A. D. 742, as correct; and, what is most as¬ 
tounding, affirms that Ma-Twan-Lin confirms the author 
of another Chinese woric Ts'o-fou-ymn-kouci which is as¬ 
cribed to circa A. D. 1013 ( Sastri, For. Not. pp. 116-117) 
Now this is both misleading and erroneous. In the first 
place, the dales of the embassy in Ma-Twan-Lin’s account 
are, as I have discussed in this work, and as admitted by 
Professor Sastri, A. D. 667 and A. D. 713-742; while the 
date specifically given by the author of Ts'o-fou-yuan-kouci, 
is A. D. 720. Only by a fanciful adjustment of dates, can 
we squeeze in this date ( A. D. 720) between the second 
set of dates A. D. 713-742 given by Ma-Twan-Lin. Second¬ 
ly, the author of Ts’o-fou-yuan-kouci very clearly mentions 
the king of southern India, who is called by him Che-li- 
Na-l 0 “Seng-kia, whom Professor Chavannes ( and not Pro¬ 
fessor Sastri) correctly identified with Sri Narasimhavarman, 
the Pallava ruler of Kanci; while Ma-Twan-Lin mentions 
only an ambassador from* the king of central India. How 
the latter could ever be equated with the king of Kanci 
passes one’s comprehension ! 

And, finally, in Ma-Twan-Lin’s account, as I have 
discussed, it is stated that the ambassador from central 
India went three times to the extremity of southern India, 
and, finally, came once to offer birds of five colours to the 
Chinese Emperor. If this embassy is referred to Sri Nara- 
shimhavarman of Kanci, as Professor Sastri imagines, what 
was the need for that Pallava ruler to send his ambassador 
three times to the southern extremity of the peninsula ? 
These points have not been grasped by Professor Sastri, 
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who merely hurries to postulate a comparison between the 
statements of the two Chinese historians, which do not 
asroe with one another at all! That being the case, it is 
absurd to niantain that Ma-Twan-Lin confirms the state¬ 
ments of the author of Ts'o-fou-yuan-kouci, as Professor 
Sastri blindly asserts! 

What makes Professor Sastri’s work unscientific is the 
fact that his chronological moorings are altogether feeble. 
This will be evident when we notice the dates he gives to 
Ma-Twan-Lin and to the author of Ts'o-fou-yuan-kouci. 
The latter work, as remarked above. Professor Sastri stales 
to be “ a great Chinese encyclopaedia compiled about 1013 
A. D. while, as regards Ma-Twan-Lin, Professor Sastri 
writes thus:— “ C. 550-600. Ma-Twan-Lin ” ( Sastri, ihU. 
p. 93 ) On the same page, Professor Sastri calls Ma-Twan- 
Lin “ a mediaeval Chinese historian Are we to believe 
that Ma-Twan-Lin wrote between circa A. D. 550-600 ? Or 
that that Chinese historian wrote details pertaining to the 
second half of the sixth century A. D. ? If that were so, 
was that the age of Ma-Twan-Lin ? If the latter Chinese 
historian lived between circa A. D. 550-600, it is fantastic 
that he should confirm the statements of an author like 
that of Ts’o-fou-yuan-kouci, who is ascribed by Professor 
Sastri to A. D. 1013 ! Ma-Twan-Lin, as we have already 
seen in Chapter III above, lived in the thirteenth century 
A.D. ( Cf. Latourette, op. cit. p. 501; Smith, op. cit. p. 265, 
n.(l)). 

96fl. Watters, op. cit. I. pp. 58-59. 

97. Yule, Cathay, 1. p. 40. This was the period when, accord¬ 
ing to Sir Henry Yule, the Chinese power in central Asia 
began to decline (from the beginning of the second century 
A. D.) (Yule, ibid, I. p. 57 ). 

98-99. Yule, ibid, I. pp. 59-60, and 60 n. (1). 

100. Ray, D. H. N. I. I. p. 100. It is stated by Professor V. V. 
Gokhale in 2500 Years of Buddhism, p. 747, that the Tibetan 
ruler Srong-btsam-sgam-po, called by him merely Sroh- 
btsan, “ increased his military prestige to such an extent. 
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that King Ariisuvarman of Nepal in the South, and later 
the powerful Chinese emperor, T’ai-tsung, in the North, 
thought it wise to seek an alliance with him and respect 
his ardent wishes by giving their own princesses to him in 
marriage.” That this was not exactly what took place has 
been amply dcinonst ated in this work. A strong case on 
behalf of Tibet ( M , p. 73 ) seems to have been made by 
Professor Gokhule in this article. But he scents to have 
convcnicntlyforgottcn the fact that Tibet under Lun-tsang* 
so-lung-isan had raided some p^rts ol northern India. It 
cannot he made out whether king Tho-tho-ri mentioned 
by the karned seVvoVar on p. 14, was the same as Lun- 
tsang-so-lung-tsan. 

iOl. Professor Hem Chandra Ray has discussed this question. 
But while in one place ( ibid, I. p. 189 ), he would assign 
Arhsuvarman to the first half of the seventh century A. D., 
in a later context {ibid, I. p. 191 ), following Professor 
Sylvain Levi’s discovery of the initial year of Ams'uvarman’s 
era, A. D. 595, he writes thus:— ”... .the era he uses is 
probably Tibetan in origin and possibly dates from the first 
king of Tibet, Lun-tsang-so-lung-tsan.” This is difficult 
to follow in view of these considerations. If, as Dr. H. C. 
Ray himself admits, Srong-btsam-sgam-po died in circa 
A. D. 650 ( ibid, I. p. 192), and if we allot a long reign of 
fifty years to that aggressive ruler, we reach A. D. 600 as 
his first regnal year. This would mean that his predecessor 
Lun-tsang-so—lung-tsan’s last year would be circa 

A. D. 600, unless there was an interval of some years 
between the date of his death and the date of the accession 
of Srong-btsam-sgam-po. If we allot twenty-five years to 
Lun-tsang-so-lung-tsan, then, we reach A. D. 575 as the 
first regnal year of that first Tibetan ruler. Now, Dr. H. C. 
Ray, would make Amsuvarman a contemporary of both 
the Tibetan rulers. If that were so, we would have to 
assign an incredibly long reign of seventy-five years ( A. D. 
575-A. D. 650) to Arhsuvarman which is impossible. 
Unless there is satisfactory evidence to show that Ams'u- 
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varnian had a long reign, it is difficult to assign such a long 
reign to him. No doubt. Professor Sylvain Levi’s discovcn 
of die initial date of the much-discussed era attributed to 
Amsuvarman, v/r., A. D. 595, would make that Nepal 
ruler a contemporary of both the Tibetan rulers—Lun- 
isang-so-lung-tsan (A.D. 575-A.D. 600 ) and Srong-btsan- 
scam-po ( .A. D. 600-A. D. 650 ). But this would again 
give him a reign of forty-eight years which, w'ithout other 
corroborative evidence, is difficult to be accepted. 

On the other hand, the date A. D. 635 given to Anisu- 
varman's sovereign Sivadeva I, whom that Thakuri minister 
gradually set aside, by Dr. Bendall and other scholars, 
seems more reasonable. But this date seems to be based 
on the assumption that the year of the era of Amsuvarman 
was Harsavardhana’s era— an assumption that has been 
controverted by Professor Levi. It leads us again to the 
endless controversy as regards the initial year of Amsuvar- 
man’s era with which we are not concerned. Read Bendall, 
/nd. Ant. XIV. p. 97; the same author’s Journey in Nepal, 
p. 72, plate viii; lndra}i, Ind. Ant., IX, pp. 163-194;/6/d, 
XIII, pp. 411-428, ibid, XIV, pp. 342 ff; Fleet, C. 1.1, op. cit. 
App. IV. pp. 178, 189; JASB LVIII, chart 100; D. Wright, 
Hist, of Nepal, p. 133 ff; ( Cambridge, 1877); Sylvain Levi, 
Le Nepal, \\. pp. 144-145; III. pp. 70-101; Jour. Asiat. 
II, 1894. pp, 55 ff; Duff, op. cit. pp. 50-51; Ray, D.H N.I. 

I. pp. 186-191. In regard to dates, I am following 
Dr. H. C. Ray. 

102. Ray, ibid, I. p. 192. 

103. Ray, ibid, I, p. 193. Dr. Ray rejects A. D. 703, the date 
given by Mr. E. H. Parker for the liberation of Nepal from 
the Tibetan suzerainty ( Parker, Journal of the Manchester 
Oriental Society, 1911, pp. 129-152 ), and accepted by 
Dr. Smith as correct. ( Smith, E.H.I. p. 381, and n. 2). In a 
later context, however. Professor Ray states that according 
to the T'ang Annals, it was in A. D. 703 that Nepal and 
India threw off the Tibetan suzerainty ( Ray, ibid, I. p. 274 ) 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar would date the freedom of Nepal 
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from the Tibetan yoke in A. D. 702 ( R. C Majumdar, 
Journal of the Greater India Society. VIll. p. 91 ). On what 
grounds this is based, it cannot be made out. 

104 . Ray,/).//.-V./. 1. p. no. 

105. Ep. Ind. I. pp. 68 ff; Duff, op. cit. p. 43; Dr. Smith, op. cit. 
p. 349 ; where Dr. Smith would identify the Gurjaras with 
those of the Punjab. 

106. Biina. Harsacarita. p. 10! { Biihler's ed. Bombay); Ind. 
Ant. IX. pp. 40-41 ; Ray, ihid. I. p. 190 n (2 ), 

107. Li’\'t. Jour. Asiai. II, p. 55 ff ; Lc Nepal. II, pp. 144-155; 
III. pp. 70-81, 82 90; Ray. ihid. 1. p. 191. 

108. See note { 101 ) above for a discussion on Ariasuvarman’s 
date, and the references therein. 

109. Smith, op. cit. p. 351, and note ( 2 ). 

110. Smith, ihid. p. 352. 

111. Smith, ihid. p. 366. Dr. Smith writes that Harsavardhana 
died either at the end of A. D. 646 or at the beginning of 
A. D. 647. 

112. ./. B. A. S. ( N. S. ) XVII. 474 ff; J. A. S. B. LVII, p. 41 ; 
Ind. Ant. XXI, p, 33; Dull', op. cit. p. 50. The Tibetan 
alphabet is really that of Khoten which Tongmi Samb'ota 
had learned in Kashmir ( Hoernlc, Manuscript remains of 
Buddhist Literature from Eastern Turkestan, p. xvii ( Claren¬ 
don Press, 1916). See also Ep. Ind XI p. 266; Smith. 
op. cit. p. 375. and note (1). In Professor Bapat's excellent 
work, Profcs.sor Gokhale states that Tongmi Samb'ota, 
called by him Thon-mi Sam-bho-ta, was selected by the 
Tibetan ruler Srong-btsan-sgam-po, along with sixteen other 
aspirants, to “ go down to the famous scats of learning in 
southern India to study Indian epigraphy, phonetics and 
grammar, and after having mastered these subjects to invent 
an alphabetic script for the Tibetan language, and establish 
its grammatical structure ” {2500 Years of Buddhism, op. cit-, 
p. 74 ). Now as shown by me above, it is an established 
fact that, at the request of that Tibetan ruler, Tongmi 
Samb’ota, came to India to study Sanskrit and gain access 
to Sanskrit literature and that, as narrated above, he intro- 
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ciliccd t.ho ii*>rtiiern Jncii.in alphabet into Tibet. Bur is 
equal lo stalint: that he Mudied Indian cpieraiiiiy, phon'.:i,j,, 
jnd erjjwinar ? Dtd Indian epigraphy really exist at bau 
nme ? \nd is there anv proof to show that Tongnu e\ er 
\ isiled siHiiht'ff! India? When scholars are neq sui,' 
uheiher he\isited Maeadha or Kashmir, how couid ?i iv 
mainiained tliat he came to southern India'.' If h' P.ul 
aoiue 10 'Oinhern India, which were (he cenrres which he 
\ isiled ? I nie.ss tliosc questions are ans\\e;ed, it would hr 
ificorrect to niaintai:; th.-'t he e\cr \ isited si>i]thern India. 

\ Sir Henry 'i ule wrpes di.o t!;e nnlroduction of ihe r/orihcrn 
Indian alphabet inu' f ibet was d’ue to the inilucnee >f 
r/iese (wo pr/nces'^es i ''i iilc. ( uilniw I pp. . Bin 

he docs not refer :o the sobering effect (h' i/arsa\ardhana\ 
niiiitury power on the Tihct<in rnicr. 

I 14. Dr. Bushel] calls tin's ruler Cdfilipapu, and ascribes to him 
the date A. f). 650 < Btishcll, ./AM.S’. Mi. N. S. p. 44K ) 

f IRay, /). H. .V. /. I. pp. 192-193. Po-Io-mcr), or, .tccording 
lo Yiian Chwang, P'o-lo-mhn-kin^ was liie country of the 
Brahmans, asdic C’iiinesc c died India as a. whole. 1 hus 
wrote the C'hincse traveller about the general appellation 
of India:—" Among the various castes and classes of the 
country the Brahmins, he says, were purest and in most 
esteem. So from their excellent reputation t!ie name 
' Brahmana Country ' h:id come to be a popular one for 
India ” ( Walters, op. cii. I. p. 140 ). In the light of this 
definition given by >'uan Chwang, the restriction of the 
name Po-l(^-men or P'o-lo-mTn-kuo only to central India, 
as is done by Professor Ray following evidently Professor, 
Sylvain I/'>vi, is pcrliaps not quite correct. But Dr. Buslicll 
as will be evident from note ( 120) below, also calls it 
central India. 

116. Cf. Ray, ihicL I. p. 569. 

117-1J8. Ray D. H. N. 1. I, p. 274. The later Arab writers A1 
Biladuri Ahmad Bin Yahya, surnamed Abu Jafar, in his 
Futiih-id’-Buldan ( A. D. 892 ), and Muhammad Abul Kasim 
Ibni Haukal ( A. D. 995 A. D. 996 ) call the Bay of 
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Bc’ijjal the Sea oj' l ibel ( Hist, of (iuj, {Bom. Hoz.), p. 501, 
n ( 3 ), and llic references iiivcn tiierein ). Th. >c are later 
writers on wluari no credence can be J?ivcn, especially when 
we no’c that the C hinesc and the Tibetans themselves 
never postulated sueli claims ! The existence of the power¬ 
ful s\\a.\ of the Later Guptas of Magadha over these 
regions, makes it impossible for us to suppose that Tibet 
could ever have exercised even the shadow of an authority 
over Bengal :n.d Bihar. At best we can make some 
allowance for a predatory Tibetan raid into these regions 
but m>lhing in the nature of a permanent conquest of 
Bengal and Hihar i- concei\able. And if the Tibetans 
could tiexcr ha\e conc(uercd these regions, their claims 
(uer the Bay of Bengal could only have been imaginarv. 
On the hisioi} o\ these piovinces during this age, read 
Rav, I). 11. S. /. I. pp. 271 if. 

The statement is made in tlie History of Gujarat ( Botn. 
Gaz. ). p. 5(;1, that During the iirst years of the eightli 
centiir) ( \. D, 703) a revadt in Nepal and the country of 
the Brahmans was crushed by Srt)ngd7aiTs successor ITon- 
srong, and the supremacy of fibet was so firmly established 
in Bengal that, for (ner 200 years, the Bay of Bengal was 
known as the Sea of Tibet'’, is entirely unfounded. The 
reference given by the Bit it or of Gazetteers ( Sir James 
C ampbcll ) is i(' the Eney. Britfs. articles on Tibet and 
Turkestan. This reference is of no use in proving the alleged 
claims of Tibet over Bengal. The unhistt^rical and fictitious 
occupation of Bengal by tlie Tibetans has been taken to be 
a fact by F^rofessor Nilakanta Sastri. This scholar refers 
to Smith, op. cif. p, 377 ; and to Abul- Feda. ed. by Rcinand, 
f.. ccciviii, Ibn-i'Haiikal, and Al-Ishtakri ( Sastri, For. Not. 
17, and n. ( 40 ) I^rofcssor Sastri has implicitly followed 
the statements of the Arab writers, without caring to study 
the contemporary events of the limes. 

119. Boulgcr, op. eit. 1. pp, 192-194. 

120. Bushell, J. R. A. S. XII ( N. S. ), pp. 438, 456. On Fo-lo- 
men or Brahman, see ihul, p 433. 
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121. Ray, D. //• -V- I- >• p- -74. op. cit. 

122. Read liouleer, ibid, I PP- I05--I96- 

llv Boulgcr. ibid. I. PP- 196-199; Bushel!, ibid, pp. 43S 11'. 

124-125 Ra>.//'A/, I. p. 19.5. 

126. Read Ray. ibid, I, p. .'93 where Dr. Ray following Protessui 
Lrvi. and as against Dr. Aurcl Stein, adds the argunieiit 
that the Tibetan king .-Arimidi, who opposed the Kasinnir 
kina .lavapida, and whom Dr. Stein dismissed as mythic,T 
was a Tibetan. ( Ray. ibid. ik. ibid, p n ;2i for furthci 
references to Dr. Stein's and Professor h'-vi's works. ) 

127. Ray. ibid. I. p. 11 2. 

126. Tiiere is no unanimity among .scholars as to the dates ■•f 

kina Lalitaditya Muktapida. M/ss Dull' assigned him to 
A. D. 726 ( Diitr, op. cit.. pp. 62, 2^H Dr. Smith pl.'ucd 
him hfttween .A. D. 7.T’ and .A. D. 742 ( Smith, op. cit. 
pp. .377, .386, 392 ). Dr. R;iy assigned him to cirro A.D. 713 
A. D. 7-50 ( Ray, ibid. I, p. 72 ). The late Mr. R. S. Pandit 
and Mr. S. P. Pandit placed him between A. D. 695 and 
A. D. 732 ) Ranjit Sitaram Pandit, Rcijaturaiipin'i, p. 585 
( Allahabad, 1935 ). According Dr. Aurcl Stein, Lalitaditya 
reigned from A. D. 700 till A. D. 736. (tated by Pandit 

ibid, p. 129, note ( 366 .. It is unfortunate that Sir Aurcl 
.Stein’s masterpiece is not available to me while writing this 
w'ork. 1 am following Mr, Pandit's reckoning which appears 
to me to be reasonable. 

129. Ma-Twan-Lin, J. A. .S'. B. VI. p. 71. 

130. Yule, Cathay, I. p. 70 and ibid n(3): Bretschneider, 
Med. Res. II p. 26. 

131. Ri'-must, Nouveaux Melamies Asiatiues, p. 103 ( Schubart ct 
Heidclolf, 1129 ). 

132. Pandit, op. cit. IV. v. 366, p. 159. 

133. Pandit, ibid, p. 582. 

1.34. Pandit,//n'd, p. 584. 

135. Pandit,//r/d, p. 129. n ( 366 ). On this so-called Kashmir 
embassy, read Bretschneidc ', ibid, II. p. 26. Dr. V. A. Smith 
accepted the story of Lalitaditya’s having sent an embassy, 
and maintained that both Candrapida and Lalitaditya 
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received an investiture from the Chinese monarch ( Smith, 
op. cit. pp. 377, 386, 392 ). Dr. R. C. Majumdar accepts 
this fiction as correct, and assigns the embassy to the years 
A.D. 736-A.D. 747 ( R. C. Majumdar,Vlll. p.95 )• 
As to how he has arrived at these dales, it is not clear. 
Dr. R. C. Ray also accepts the fiction of the embassy 
supposed to have been sent by Lalitaditya. ( Ray, D. H. 
N. I. I, p. 112 ). 

136. Boulger. op. cit. It. p. 552. 

137. Boulger, ihid. I. p. 192. op. cit. This year A.D. 655 witnes¬ 
sed three embassies w’hich ainved at three dilferent periods 
from the kings of India. 1 have discussed them in con 
nection with the six embassies mentioned above. On the 
Persian pretender, see also Latouretle. op. cit. p. 184. Sec 
notes (57) and (58) above. 

138. Yule, Cathay. 1. p. 59. 

1.39. Yule, ihid, I. p. 61 ; Latouretle, (tp. cit. pp. 184-185. 

140. F.lliot-Daw'son,o////(//a, etc., I. pp 115-116; Hist, 
of CliiJ. ( Boot. Gaz. ). p. 505. 

141. Hist, oj Guj. ( Bom. Gaz. ). pp. 505-506; Ray, /). //. V. L 

1. p. 6. 

142. Ray, ibid. 1 pp. 6, 7. 

143 Ray, ihid, 1. p. 8 

144. Ray, ihid, I. pp. 64-70. Dr. Bretsclincider writes tii.it llie 
Arabs never went as far as Khoten. Kashgar was the 
easternmost limit in Asia which the valiant Qutayba reach¬ 
ed in about A. D. 715 ( Bretschneider, Med. Res. II. p. 49 ). 

145. Cf, R. S. Pandit, op. cit. p. 129, and note (366), op. cit. 

146. Pandit,/VnV/, IV, V. 168, p. 14. The reference to the subjuga¬ 
tion of the Dards in the very next verse proves that Lalita¬ 
ditya was in the mountain regions effecting the conquest of 
the mountain states. The verse in regard to the conquest of 
the Dards is the following:—“ His( Lalitaditya’s ) prestige 
could not brook the constant use of wine among the Dardas 
like the rising sun in the morning the iridiscence of the 
medicinal herbs in the cave.” (Pandit, ibid, IV. v. 168, 
p. 114). 
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147. It iippc:ir'< if the Chinese historians had in their mind an 
Arab embassy to the Chinese court concerning which i3r. 
Breischncider. following the Persian historian Tabari, writes 
thus: -In the Tuvikh-Tahari, written Kuvards the end of 
the tenth century, and translated by Zotenberg, we read iv, 
P)S, that in the reign of the Calif Soleirnan ( 715 A. 1) ) 
1)!S general Kutaiba (proceeding from Ferganah ) con¬ 
quered Kashgar, a city near the Chinese frontier, and sent 
an envoy Hobaira, w ith horses and other presents to the 
king of China. Kutaiba had ordered the envoy to summon 
the kingof China to submit, and to inform him that Kutaiba 
had taken an oath to tread upon the Chinese soil. In return 
the king dispatched four of his princes to the Arab 
commandar-in-chief, and sent also a little earth from 
China upon which Kutaiba might tread to keep his oath. 
Dr. Bretschneider in a note to this passage, writes further 
thusThis seems to l)e the same Arab embassy to the 
Chinese court which is recorded in the history of the 
'r'ang; .v. a. 713, however. The eruoys brought as piesents 
beautiful horses and magnificient girdle, and refused to 
perform prostration before the Hmperor. Dr. Bretschneider 
then refers to hi own pamphlet entitled Chinese A7/ou7cf/ge 
of the Arabs, etc 1871, p, 8. ( Bretschneider, Med. Res. II, 
p. 46, ;ind note [ 820 ). 

148. Rdiataran:e[ifii, IV. vv. 110 ( Pandit's trans. ) 

149. Ibid, IV. vv. 132-133, pp. 110-111. 

150. Stein, Rajatarain^ini, I. pp. 88-89 cited in Ray, /). H. N. I 
I. p. 276, and n (3). 

151. >'ulc, Cathay, 1. pp. 70 71. 

152. Smith, (fj). cit., p. 3 m 2. Cf. Ray, ibid, 1. pp. 276-277, where 
Dr. Ray would date the subjugation of Yasovarman to not 
long after 736 A. D. 

153. Rdjatarau^ini, IV vv. 133-134, o/?. c/7. ( Pandit’s Trans. ). 
And sec S. P. Pandit in the same, p. 579. 

154. Rajatarangini, IV v. 140, p. 110. 

155. Ibid, IV, V. 144, p. 111. 

156. Ibid, rV, V. 146, p. 111. 
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157. Boiilger, op, cit,^ f. p. 199. 

158. Boulgcr, ihuU 1. 204. 

159. Ray, D, //. .V. 7. 1. pp. 286-287. 

160. Fleet, /). K, D. p. 396. See aKo Ray, ihiJ, I. p. 292. 

161. Yule, Cathay, I. p. 72. 

162. Yule, ibid, 1, ibid, and n (3) for further reicrcncc.s. Dr. 
Bushel! however, has nothing to say in regard to the appeal 
made by the Hniperor ( Bushei/, o/l a/>. p. 485 ). 

163. Ray, /Ah/, I. pp. 248, 279. 

164. King DliarmapalaN Buddhist faith is proved by his seal and 
one of his titles, Parania-sauyata \ while his patronage of 
Buddldsni is proved by Ins founding the Vikraniasila 
Llniversity. Read Ray, ibid, 1. pp. 2S5-28S. 

165. Boiilger, ibiti, I. 2h'7. 

166. Yule, ibiil, 1. p, 72. 

167-168. Ray, ibhd, F p. 193. idr. R. C. Majuindar gives the tiales 
A. 19. 755 - 797 to the rit)elan ruler Kri-siong-lde-bisan, 
and makes RaFpa- ‘an another 'ril>etan ruler to whom lie 
assigiis the dates circa A. D, 817 A D. 836 ( Majumdar, 
J. (/. /. .V, VIII. pp. 95 -96 ). The same dates ( A. D. 755- 
A. D. 797 ) as given to Khri-srong-lde-blsan, by Professor 
Cjokhale in 2500 Years' of JJuddhisfn, p. 75. It cannot be 
made out liow the learned scholar arrived at these dates. 
No mention is made by him of that ruler's incursion ini.) 
northern India. 

169. Boulgcr. ibid, 1. pp. 211-212. Read Biishell, ibit/, \\ 488 - 490 . 

170. Boulgcr, ibid, 1. p. 216. 

171. Rajataranyini, V. v. 43, p. 161. The reference here is to the 

f ’ f 

minister Sura, who liud cDiistructed (lie temple of Siva and 
Parvati, and to whom ilie king liad gr.intcd royal privileges 
in perpetuity. ( ibid, ), vv. 35-43, p. 161 ). Dr. Ray makes 
Avantivannan only a Vaisnava, ( Ray, D. //. N. /. I. 
p. 117. 

172. For a good discussion of this question of the Nepal era, 
read Ray, ibid, 1. pp. 193-194, and the references therein. 

173. Bhandarkar, Early Hist, of the Dekhan ( in Bom, Gaz. ) 
pp. 200, 208; Fleet, D. K. D. 401-403; Ray, ibid. I, 
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pp. 286. 301. 

174. Ray, ibid, 1. p. 301. Dr. Smith assigned him to circu \. d 
840 A. D. 900 ( Smith, op. cit., p. 393 ). 

J75. Ray. ihU. 1. pp. 10. 302, 570. 

776. Ray, //viA /. P- ^‘'-O L''ves ihc 

following dates to Nnniyiinnpiila—r/rai A. LX 8'4.1 till 
A D. 897. Evidently the chronology of the Palas is still 
unsettled. 

1 77. Ray, //>/(/, I. p. 283, op. cit. 

178. Ray, ibid, 1. p. 300, and n. (I) for further references. 

179. Ray, ibid, I. p. 303. 

180. Tennent, Sir, E, Ceylon. I. p. 583; Yule, Cathay, I. p. 68. 

181. Boulger, op. cit. 1. pp 170-171. 

182. Mendis, op.cit. pp. 61, 67, 152. 

183. Yule, ibid, I. p. 70; Tennent, ibid, I. p. 597. 

184. Yule,/Wd, r. p. 70, n (2). 

185. Mendis. up. cit. pp. 61-62, 153. 

186. Professor Latourette states that the Chinese influence in 
A. D. 657 - A. D. 659 had reached a wide area stretching 
from the O.xus to the borders of India ( Latourette, op. cit. 
p. 184 ). 

187. Yule, ibid, I. p. 70; Tennent, ibid. I. p. 597. 

188. Mendis, ibid, p. 153. 

189. Boulger, ibid. I. p. 196. 

190. Yule, ibid, I. p. 71, n { 2) w'herc the reference is given to 
Chine .4ncienne, p. 312. 

191-192. Mendis, ibid, p. 153. Dr. Cordier referred the three 
embassies to the reign of Aggabodhi Silamegha ( A. D. 741 - 
781 ), evidently following M. Sylvain Li'vi { Yule, ibid, I. p. 
72. n (1), while the reference is to Levi in Jour. Aiiat. 1900- 
May-June, p. 428, and to Levi’s translation of Picn-yi-tien, 
ibid, pp. 411-418 for further references to Ceylon and China. 

193-194. Yule, op. cit. I. p. 71. 

195. Yule, ibid, I. ibid. 

196. Boulger, op. cit. I. pp. 202-203. 

197. Yule, ibid, I. pp. 71-72 following Tennent, op. cit. I. p. 597. 
The embassy from the Ceylonese king Bhuvanaikabahu I 
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Profcs^^H N\\*.\k'An\u S \s\v’k while dca\lni! wwh iIun u;vnu\ 
wTi\es iV'.us > -1 he S\iny-^l\i says ihe principal emox from 
Chu-lien was called So-li-San Won ; So-li. I take il, re- 
pre^ent^ the name Chola," ( Sastri, For. Not. p, 146, n 25 ). 
This i'- bchh arbitrary and erroneous. If we take the first 
part nf tile name So li-San-Won. as Cola, because it sounds 
very near the latter word, then, what about San-Wr>n ? 
Granting that So-li means Cola, how would the name read 
like, as interpreted by Professor Sastri, Cola San-r)U ? It 
is absurd to tliink of a man, and that a ruler, beine called 
Cola so-and-so. 


Chavalines, Wotes culditionnellos sitr Ics Tou-Kiue ( Tun s ) 
Orcidentauw T'ouni^ Pao, II. \ pp. 1-110. 

Levi, Jour. Asia!. 1900, May-June; See also Sastri, Vor 
Not. pp. 116-117. 

On the term pota ( Sanskrit ) and its Tamil ccjui\alent 
pottu, both meaning “ the sprout of a plant," and both 
being synonymous with Pallava, “ a sprout ", read Hullzscli, 
Ep, ImL III. p. 227, n (2); Fleet, D. K. D. p. 317, 324, n(3). 
Hultzsch, 5. /. I. 1. p. 146 if; Fleet, ihicL pp. 322-323. 
Flult/sch, ibid, pp. 1-25; Fleet, ibid, pp. 329-331. 

Idect, ibid. pp. 374-375; Riee, My. Coory, p. 65. 

Fleet, ibid, p. 330. 

Fleet, ibid, p. 323. 

Fleet, ibid, p. 337, table faeing the page; Rice, ibid. p. 63. 
Fleet, ibid, pp. 329, 362. 

F'leet, ibid, p. 368. 

There is a good deal of confusion in the Pallava records as 
to the line of succession. Drs. Hultzsch and Fleet have 
shown that Narasimhavarman II had two sons—Para, 
meswaravarman IT and Mahendravarman III, but that there 
appears the figure of Nandivarman in A. D. 733-4, who 
seems to have belonged to another branch of the Pallavas 
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( Fleet, op. cit. pp. 323, 325, noles (1) S: (2), 326, 327. etc. 
The dale A. D. 733 which I have arrived at for Narasimha- 
varman 11 Ills in with llic first known date of the next defi¬ 
nite figure in Pallava. history, namely, that of Nandivarnian. 
There is reason to believe that Paramesvaravarman II ruled 
only for a short period; and that he was set aside in pre¬ 
ference to Nandivarman, who is described in the Kuram 
grant as having been “chosen by his subjects'" ( I’lect, //)/(/, 
p. 325. Mr. Gopalan assigns Narasimhavannan II to r/rro 
A. D. 680 A. D. 700. ( R. Gopalarj, /V/e PaHavas of 

Kanci, p. 108, Madras, 1^28. ) The continuity in the 
Pallava reigns would thus be intelligible, if we agree to the 
view that Narasimhavarman II ruled till A.D. 733, and was 
followed in a short interval of a year or so by Nandivarman. 
The reference to Nandipotavarman, who is said to have 
been defeated by Vikramaditya 11, is to be understood as 
being cither to Nandipotavarman himself either in his own 
capacity as a ruler or in that of a general under Narasimha¬ 
varman II. 

212. Fleet, ib'uL p. 330. For other titles beginning w'ith Sri, read 
Gopalan, ibid, p. 108. Mr. Gopalan would give a reign of 
ten years to Paramesvaravarman II but admits that his 
reign w'as short-lived ( ibid, p. 109 ). The dynastic revolution 
of this period is discussed by him on p. 1 13 ff. 

213. Read Gopalan, ibid. pp. 108-i 1 1 for a full account of the 
same. 

14. F^lcct, ibid, p. 375, and ibid, notes ( 4 ) till ( 10 ). 

15. Indraji, Proceedings of ific Arva/i Section of the 7th Inter- 
nationed Congress of Orientalists, p. 223 cited in Fleet, ibid, 
p. 375, n ( 3 ). 

16 See note ( 120 ) above. 

17. Fleet, ibid, p. 33(i: Gopalan, ibid, p. 108. 

218. Narayana Ayyar, C. V. Origin and Early History of Saivism 
in South India, p. 196 { Madras 1936 ); see also Gopalan, 
ibid, p. 109, and note ( 1 ); South Indian Ins. I. p. 12 for 
the inscription in the Kailasanatha temple. 

219. Yule, op. cit. I, pp. 70-71. The embassy dated A. D. 710, 
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supposed to have been sent by the kin^ of southern India, 
with tribute and the products of the country, when in the 
same year abmassadors from the kingdom of Sie-yu and 
Ki-pin seem W have reached China ( Chavannes, Tonti^- 
Pao, II, V. p, 28; see also Sastri For, Not. p, 116 ), is to be 
assigned this period. Granting that Narasimhavarman II 
sent an embassy to China in A. D. 720- wdiich we have 
found lo be not acceptable—, we cannot understand how 
the same monarch sent an earlier one in A, D. 710, and 
that too to render homage to the Chinese monarch. Are 
we to imagine that that Pallava ruler, in whose reign falls 
the dale A. D. 710, had fallen to such depths of degrada¬ 
tion as to continually pay homage to, and go a-begging 
from, the Chinese Hmperor ? Docs the ejngraphical and 
literary evidence about him prove him to be such a craven 
ruler ? 

220. Houlger, on. ci/. I. p. 552, o/), cii. 

221. This is what P.ofessor Nilakanta Sastri has done in his 
work cited above ( For. Sot. pp. 16-17). Pr(d'essor Sastri 
has made no attempt to ewarnine critically the details of 

t ^ 

this embassy. He has repeated this fiction in his Srivijayu, 
P. 37. 

222-224. Watters, op. cit. ii. pp. 231 232. 

225. Watters, ibiJ, p. 231. 

225a. Mount Malaya was probably not located in India. Jl will 
be mentioned in Appendix A below that Ping-ehau, a 
pilgrim ambassador, who washed to be born in the Western 
Paradise ( i.c.. evidently the Holy Land of Magadha ), had 
left the southern provinces of China, reached Kalinga 
( w'hicli was. according to the Rev. Beal, Amman ), and, 
then, proceeded to the Malaya country from where he 
embarked in a merchant ship bound for India. This clearly 
proves that Mount Malaya was not located in India. 

226. Fleet, ibid, p. 330; Gopalan, ibid, p. 108. 

227. Gopalan, ibid, pp. 88, 95. 

228. Pauthicr, Jour. Asiat. 111. viii. p. 293; Duff, op. cit. p. 92. 

229. Boulger, op. cit. I. p. 232. 
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230-231. Fleet, //'/./, OP. 304-305. 

232. Read Fleet. PP- 431; HiiunJ.irka:, i:. // 

( B. G. \ pp. 212-213 1)11 thi^ ruler 

233. Mirth. ./• A’- .V. /I'v /AVP. jip. 434-494. Cl. Mirlli-Kv 

hill, Chau Ju-kiuK 1 pp. *^>3 44. On the idciuiticatiou 
some of the articles, the refereiiee is uivci by Dr. ||i,[!| 
Parker, China Rcvien-. \ i\. p. P'.'. 

234. Mirth, ihiJ. p. 444, n ( 1 ). 

23.''. Mirth. //)/■/. p. 440. note i 3 » of p.iee 4,S4 continued. 

236. Dcguignes. /'IraJ, 1. pr. iai ll' died hy VuJe ■/, 

a'/. /. p. 72. note i 4 ; W.otcrs. ,>/>. an. II. p. 22.5; on (i;, 
hniiuii scholar who crciitilous/i repeals il, read Susti'i, /vv. 
.Ao/. pp. 25-:o. 141-147. 32t)-.C5. 

2.a7, Hinh, ihid, p n{ I The reference to Vule is to the 
!dt(er\ An^cla-hidian iHo.ssarw p. 199. 

2,^8. Beal The Life of fliuen-lsimiie^ PP* 124-138. 

239. Watters, op. cii, II. pp. 191-226. 

240. Uirih, op. cit. p. 489, /y;. c//. 

241. Beal, Life of Hiuen Tsione^ pp. xx\ -xwi. 

242. Hirth, ihief {). 489. op. cii. 

243. Fleet, /). K. D p. 277. 

244. Fleet, Ihic/. p. 318, 

243. Hirth, op. cit. pp. 489, 493. 

246. Hirth, ihic/. pp 489-490, op. eit. 

247. Dik.shitar, Studies in Tamil Literature, p. 261. See also Iiis 

f 

Silappadikaram, p. 87, n f 2 ) for the other two nanics of 
this capital Kakandi and Paltinam. 

248. Dikshitar, Si/appadikaram. pp. 2, 3, 31,46, 110-112. 

249. For a l.irger account of Paliar, read Hikshitar, Studies, 

pp 261-166. 

250. South Ind. Ins. II. pp. 94-95; 225 and 226 of 1911 ; 142 of 
1919 ; 401 of 1921 ; 241 of 1926, etc. Professor Nilakanla 
Sastri’s account of Tanjore {TheColas, 11. P. I. pp. 217-218) 
hardly justifies its comparison with the capital of Chu-licn. 
He cites in this connection the description of the state 
banquet given by Chau Ju-kua ( Sastri, ibid, p. 219 ). Does 
this prove his equation of Chu-lien with the Cola country? 
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It could be applied to any Hindu ri)yal household, where 
the ruler did not belong to the Brahman community. What 
has Professor Sastri to say about tlie Hour cakes eaten by 
the king? When did flour cakes form a part of the south 
Indian food*? Professor Sastri has nothing to say about 
Uraiyur. 

251. Dikshitar, SiUipfunlikciram. p. 32. 

252. Aiyangar, S. K., Manimekhalai, pp. 18, 21,40. But it is 
made the cap’Uil of Karikala Cola by Dikshitar, ibid, 
pp. 10 32. 

253. Professor Sastri admits th!'. but while describing the capital 
of the C\>las, mentions what he calls "'the new city of 
Gangapuri ( The Cola.s\ 11. P. 1, p. 216 ). 

254. Beal, Life. p. 130. 

255-256. Watters, o/l c;/. II. p. 226. 

257. Walters, ibid, II. p. 224. 

258. Fleet, op. eif. p. 352. 

259. Fleet, //)6/, }L 362. 

260. Hirth, ihitb pp. 491-492, op. oil, 

261. Dikshitar, Silappudikaranu Intr. pp. 41-42, and notes on 
page 42, (I) till (4). Professor Sastri writes that "Justice 
like legislation, was very largely a matter of local concern, 
and minor disputes were settled by one or other of the 
corporations to w'hich the disputants belonged’', i Nila- 
kanta Sastri, The i 'olas, II. p. 256 ). This is enough to 
knock the bottom of !ha)fcsst)r Sastri’s tlicory that Chu- 
li-en was the same as the Cola country, since over this 
minor detail of the admini^tration of justice, there is a 
complete contrast between justice prevailing in Chu-li-en 
and that in the Cola land ! 

62. Hirth, ibid, p. 492. 

63. On the system of ta.xation under the Colas, read Sastri, The 
Colas, II. pp. 213 ff. On the Pallava taxation between 
which and the Coja type, there was no radical difference, 
read Gopalan, op, cil,, pp. 150-154. 

264. Hirth, ibid, p. 192, op, cit. 

265. Gopalan, ibid, p. 148. Professor Nilakanta Sastri states 
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that ‘‘ Tiicre is no definite evidence of a council of ministers 
or of other officers connected with the Central Government” 
{Calcis, II, P. I, p. 236). Even this statement of the scholar 
is likewise enough to demolish his identification of Chu- 
li-en with tlie Cola kingdom. 

266. Dikshitar, Studies^ p. 204 ff, and note (2) on page 204. On 
the strength of the statement which Professor Dikshitar has 
made relating to the council of ministers, the statement of 
Professor Sastri cited in note (265) above, that there is no 
definite evidence of a council of ministers connected with 
the central government in the Cola times, is altogether in¬ 
correct. 

267. Hirth, op. cit. pp. 492, op, cii. Professor Sastri writes that 
''A Chinese author, writing in 1178, gives the following 
account of the Cola country and its army.'' He then cites 
the passage from Chau Ju-Kua ( the Colas, II P. I. p. 230 ). 
But the learned author is detinitely misleading the reader 
here. Nowhere does Chau Ju-Kua state that his descrip¬ 
tion is applicable to the Cola country. It is all the imagina¬ 
tion of Proi'essor Sastri wliich confounds C'hu-li-cn vvitli 
the Cola land. He has rushed into a comparison between 
the two countries without critically examining Chau Ju- 
Kua’s account and the history of the Colas in which Profes¬ 
sor Sastri is supposed to be well versed ! 

26(S. Rice, My. & Coorg p. 84. The dates of the Colas are by 
no means settled. Professor Nilakanta Sastri has attempt¬ 
ed to fix some of them in his Colas, But his arguments 
are more arbitrary than convincing. A more rational and 
accurate method of arriving at dates for the Colas is the 
one 1 liave suggested in Appendix B of my previous work 
on Indians Diplomatic Relations with the West, namely, by 
a careful study of all the KarnaUika-Tamil synchronisms 
which, to some extent, and that rather superficially, had 
been made by the late Mr. Lewis Rice. Even then Mr. 
Rice’s dates are more reliable than those given by some 
modern Indian scholars. 

269. Rice, My. & Coorg. p, 85. 
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270. Professor H. C. Ray rightly assumed that circa A. D. 985 
was the first regnal year of Rajaraja I. He assigns Raja- 
raja’s reign to the period ranging from A. D. 985 till 
A.D. 1016 { Ray, D. H N. I. I. p. 450). The dale of the end 
of Rajaraja’s reign as given by Professor Ray is inadmis¬ 
sible, even on the strength of his own statement in the 
same work on page 318, where he states that “ Rajendra 
Coja 1, ascended the throne between the 27th March and 
the 7th July, A. D. 1012.” The reference to this fact is 
given correctly as Ep. hid. 111. p. 262, and App. II. p. 2 
( Professor Kielhorn’s List ). If Rajendra Cola 1 ascended 
the throne in D. 1012, it cannot he that his father’s last 
regnal year was A. D. 1016. We have, therefore, to assume 
that Rajarhja’s last regnal year was A. D. 1012, when his 
son Rajendra Cola I came to the throne. 

271. Rice, My. & Coor^. p. 85. 

272. Rice, ibid, pp. 85-87; Fleet, D. K. D. p' 308. 

273. Professor Ray writes that R9jaraja's conquests were efiected 
before A. D. 1015 ( Ray, ibid, 1. p. 450 ). This appears to 
be correct in view of the Kaliyur inscription dated A.D. 
1006 of Rajaraja’s general Aprameya, as pointed out by 
Dr. Fleet long ago. ( D. K. D. p, 308 ). 

274. This is done by Professor Sastri ( For. Not. pp. 25, 320, 

321 ). Professor Nilakanta Sastri identifies Chu-lien with 
Cola, and refers this embassy to Rajaraja I in A. D. 1015. 
The Chinese equivalent of Rajaraja is given by him as Lo- 
ts'o-lo-tsa, “ which is correct as Rajaraja lived up to A. D. 
1016 or thereabout. ” The typically hypothetical imanncr 
in which this scholar misleads his readers is apparent when 
he comments on the date A. D. 1016 given by him to 
Rajaraja, thus:— “ Gcrini’s Rc.searches, p. 609, n(2) 

unduly abridges the length of Rajaraja's reign to A.D. 995- 
1002 and imagines difficulties which do not exist. Even 
if Rajaraja’s reign did not extend beyond the 29th year 
(1014), the embassy to China may have left in his life 
time and reached China in the succeeding year after some 
delay en route in the Malay region. Sec Chau Ju-kua, 
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p. !(»()*' ( Siistri, The Colas. 1. p. 266, and ibid, (n) 

An\ unwary ^tudcnl of southern Indian history, wh., 
has himself not studied the records of this part of the 
country, would fall a victim to the learned Professor*. 
iniiiaimiry iiicnndcrines in the historical Held To take 
task pi)or Cicrini in the mutter of fixing the hist year ot 
Rajaiaja Cola is the most absurd thing an historian id' 
southern India could do ! And to maintain that Rajaraja f 
lived up to '' A. D, 1016 or thereabout,” without assigning 
any reason thereof, is to confess one’s inability in handling 
historical materials on the subject. What Professor Sastri 
means by stating ‘‘ Even if Rajaraja's reign did not 
extend beyond his 28th ycar( 1014 )”, cannot be understood. 
On page 221 of his Vol. ! on the Colas, the same scholar 
definitely states that Rajaraja’s last year was A. D 1014. 
Then one would like to know how Rajaraja lived up to 
'"A. n. 1016 or thereabout”, as Professor Sastri writes. 

The same scholar refers to Chau Ju-Kua,and gi\cs the 
page number as 100, But which edition does he mean— 
the one given by Dr. Hirth in the J B. A. S.. or that edited 
by the latter along witli Rockhill? 

Professor Sastri affirms that another embassy from Shi« 
Ic-lo-cha-yin-to-lo-chu-lo f Sri Raja Indra Cola ) reached 
China in A. D. 1033, and a third in A. D. 1077 from 
Kulottunga Cola Deva ( Sastri, The Colas, I, p. 267). Not 
only docs he not inform the reader that the identification 
of Shi-lo-lo-cha-yin-to-lo-chu-lo had already been made by 
Dr Hirth—as I have shown in the work—but gives no 
source of information as regards his identification of the 
ruler who sent the embassy in A. D. 1077 with Kulottunga 
Cola ! 

That Professor Sastri has not made use of any critical 
standards but merely rushed at conclusions on the outward 
similarity of names in regard to the so-called mission of 
Rajaraja I, which he has both in his Colas and Foreign 
Notices tried to foist upon students ignorant of the facts of 
Indian history, will be evident when we note that he does 
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not. cK\^ln\n how Raiiirajev, v, hum he cu\oni:cs as vac wav. 
csl umonn cmpttcbuWders o'i souV\\eTn \navA‘' Hac C (>\os, 
I. p. 22.t) -a claim which niav ccrtaialy be dispufed by 
moiKirch-s who were :is gre:it or grcuicr ti)uu Ritjuruju !— 
could ever liave stooped so low as to have written such a 
humiliating letter to the Chinese Emperor cited above ! 

Professor Sastri's unscientific manner of writing history 
wall !"e further apparent when one wades through his tw^o 
\olumes on 77/c Colas, which bristle wath pompotis parad- 
ings ot' profitless sjicculation. Even in regard to his index, 
the learned Professor is unreliable. In Vol. IE P. II, vvhicli 
contains nothing but the verbatim citations of lamil inscrip¬ 
tions from the Annual Lpif^niphical Reports of the Southern 
Cif L ie and the S. /. /., if one looks under the entry Rajaraja i 
^ on p. 884), one finds immediately after that name ‘"his 
embassy to China" followed by figures 28, 171, 214, 216. 
etc. Assuming tliat all these citations-refer to Vol. I of 
7he Colas, we llnci that there is no mention of that Cola 
monarch cither on p. 28 or on p. 171, the first reference to 
Rajaraja coining only on page 214. As to how the Chinese 
embassv comes on p. 28, etc. it cannot be made out even if 
we come to p. 232 ! But it would be merely wasting one's 
time if one were furtlicr to point out the unscientific 
manner in which this scholar has dealt wnlh his subject. 

275. Harvey de Saint-Dcnys, Ethnographie des peuples etrangers 
a La Chine par Ma-Touani Lin, Meriodianaux, pp. 571- 
582 ( Ciencva, 1883 ). Sec also Sastri, For, Not. pp. 319-325. 

276. Cf. Ray, D. //. A'. /, I. pp. 318. 

277. Rice, My. & Coor^. pp. 87-89; See also Ray, ihid, E p. 450, 
and note ( 1 ). For a detailed account of R§jendra C\')la 
I’s extensive conquests, the reader is referred to the in- 
scriptional evidence available in Mysore Archaeological 
Reports, Epigraphical Reports of the Southern Circle, Epi- 
graphia Caniatica, Epigraphic India, Rangachar\a, V., a 
Topographical List of the Inscriptions in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency ( 3 vols. ), etc. 

278. Rice, My, & Coorg. pp. 89-90. See also S. K. Aiyangar. 

D.60 
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Ancient Ifidici, p 118; ilniL I. p. 450, Read also 

Nilakanta Sastri, The Co! as A. pp. 231-289 on Rajcndr.f 
Cola K whom he assigns to the years A. D. 1012- A. i). 
1044. Jf A. D. 1012 is the first regnal year of Rajerulr i 
Cola, then, how does he reconcile it with the date A. I,>. 
1014 which he has given to Rajaraja 

279. ' Watters, op. ( it. 11, p. 224 

280. Watters, ihhh p. 226. 

281. Watters, ihuL p. 224, op. cit. 

282. Watters, ibid, p. 226, op cit. 

283. Hirth. op. cit. p. ^92. 

284. The indefiniteness on the par! of Prolcsst>r Nilakanfa Sastri 
is apparent when, at one place, he identifies Chudicn with 
the Cola country, and at another! Tor. Ao/. p. lOI. n (17) ), 
he identifies it with the Tciugti-Cola kingdom, l^his latter 
identification, which is correct, he has failed to work up in 
his For. \ot. Hvidcntly he seems to have got the clue from 
Dr. Hirth's excellent suggestion that Chu-Iien wais Orissa 
which 1 have elaborated fully in this work. 

285. Hirth, op. cit. p. 489, and notes ( I ) <fc ( 3 ). 

286. Ray, op. cit. 1. pp. 477, 479-480, etc. The late Professor 
R. D. Bancrjce wrote that Jajnagar was Jajallanagar in the 
Chhatisgarh State ( Dancrjec, History of Orissa 1. p. 258 ). 
Earlier Dr. Fleet had written that the capital of the Soma- 
vamsis of Cuttack seemed to have been Cuttack, wdiilc their 
charters were issued from Vinitapura and Yay^tinagar, both 
tike Cuttack being on the Mahanadi. These names- 
according to him, w'ere fanciful names of Cuttack itself. He 
pointed out that Yayatinagar was not the same as .lajnagar’ 
since, according to the Cuttack copper plate grant of king 
Mahabhava Gupta 11, Yayatinagar w^as on the Mahanadi, 
while Jajnagar is on the Baitarani, a tributary of the Maha¬ 
nadi, “and is distant from the latter river as far as it is 
from Kataka itself” ( Fleet, Ep. hid. Ill pp. 327, 355. Dr. 
Fleet has described the Somavaihsi rulers of Kataka 
\ Cuttack ] on pp. 323—359 of the same journal.) 

287. Sterling, A, An Account, Geographical Statistical., and His- 
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toriuil of Orissa proper i'l Ci:ltaek in U’.c A siatic Researches 
1825).;XV. pp. 269 If; Las.->cn. Iiulische Alicnnmskitiule. IV’, 
pp ^_i ) ; Hirtli, ihicL p. 4S‘/-496. Fr<>fcs>or R. I). OuJicrjcc 
;ilso lioticcd Mr. Sterling's account, wtiicli he called un- 
tru.stworthy for llie Mu.slim period. ' lJanerie<;. op. c/7. II. 
p. l(). See also ihid. I, pp. 110-11 I, .503.) Whatever may 
’oe the valtic oV Sterling's aectmnt for the Muslim period, 
it has tl'.e same value for the history of Orissa whicli th's 
Mackenzie (. ollcctions have got for that of southern and 
western India. 

28S. Hirth. op- oil., p. 490, note (3; of p;igc 489. Professor R. D. 
Banerjee wrote that Yiian Cliwang refers to a city in tli^ 
soutli-casi of this coimiry (of Orissa), tiuit he ctillcd it 
C'lie-li-ta-lo, tiral it has been rendered into C;iritra in 
Sanskrit, and that it has been identified with Puri (Banerjee. 
ihid. !. p. 138). It is a great pity that Professor Banerjee’s 
b(K)k throws no light on the period ol our stiidv. 

289. Ray, op. cit. i. pp. 402, 405; and ihid. n (I), 

290. Ray, ihid, I. p. 402, and note (3). See also ihid, p. 401 for 
the identilication of Sonpur with Suvarnapura. On the same 
page Profes.sor Ray says that it is difheult to decide on the 
name of the capital which, according to some, was perhaps 
V'inituptira ( modern Binka ) on the Mahanadiin the Son¬ 
pur Slate. 

291. See above (286) for Dr. Fleet's opinion. 

292. Ray, ibid, I. pp. 401-406. On page 405 Professor Ray calls 
Mahas'iva Gupta Yayati the 1st of that name, but on page 
411 and 499, he calls him the II of that name ! Professor 
Banerjet’s book does not enlighten us on this and other 
points (Banerjee, ihid, I, pp. 224-225 ). 

293. Ray, ihid, I. p. 395; Banerjee, ihid, J. p. 87. 

294. Banerjee, ihid, ]. pp. 87-90. 

295. Watters, op. cit. 11. p. 198; Cf. Banerjee, ihid, 1, p. 141. 

296. Ray, ihid, 1. p. 405. 

296fl. Boulger, op. cit. II. p. 552. 

297. Ep. lud. XI. p. 186; Ray, op. cit. I. p. 395. 

298. Ray, ihid, I. p. 405. 
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299. Walters, op. cit. 11. pp. 1^3, 196-198. 

3tX). Cunnineham, Anct. Cr:‘o\:. p. 513; Fcrgiissoii, ./. R. A. .V. V|. 
(1873) p. 250; Watters, /7v\/, 11. p. 197, and note (1 ). Sec 
also Ray, /7m/, I, p. 413, and note (9). 

301. Ray. /A/VA I. p. 413, op, cif.: Banerjee, /A/V/, I. p. 158. 

302. Ray, ihicL I. pp. 413-422. 

303. Banerjee, ibiiL 1. p. 156. On the Karas read ihuf, pp. 146 
160. 

304. L3\i, J'-p. hid. XV. pp. 363'?64; Banerjee, d'>iih 1. pp. i4(i- 
]4S: Ray, ibid. I. p- 414. 

305. Idp, hid. XV. pp. 1-9: Banerjee, ihiiL I, p. '47: R::\\ ihul^ 
I. j\ 4J5. 

36*6. Heu/eer, o/k cif. I, p. 20S. 

,407. flirth, ()p. cif. p. 490, and note (3 ) of p. 4N9 ( eonitl. ), 
I'p. cif. 

308. Ray. ihid^ 1. pp. O /l-SOI : and the eeiiealoeical (af>Ie on 
pp. 499-501. 

309. Ray, /A/3/, 1, pp. -'23-437; Banerjee, ibid., 1. pp. 161*'1S7. 

310. Ray, /A/3/, I, pp. 447 O'; B<incrjce, ibid. !. p. 226 03 

311. Ray,/A/3/, 1. p. 449. Profesa)!* Banerjee would credit Vajra- 
hasta with the rule over Utkala or Orissa, Kongoda, and 
Kalinga f Banerjee, /A/3/, I, p. 242 IT.). 

312. Ray, /A/VZ, I. pp. 450, 455-456. 

313. Ray, ibid, 1. p. 459. Sec /A/3/, p. 457 for the discrepancy 
between the date of his coronation ( A. D. 1038 ) and the 
date of his first iiLscription ( A. D. 1045 ). 

314. Ep. Ind. IV. pp. 183 fT; Ray, ibuh I. p. 454. 

315. Ray, op. cif. I. pp, 454, 459, 501, op. cif. Professor Banerjee 
states that the latest known date of Vajrahasta is A.D. 1061 
( Banerjee, ibid. I. p. 245 ). 

315^/. Boiilger, op. cif. I. pp. 251, 253, 256. 

316. llirth, op. cif. jL 490, op. cif. 

317. Ray, /A/3/, I. pp. 412, 413, where the name of the Coda 
Ganga is given as Anantavarman; but on page 422 it is 
given as Avanlavarman Codaganga which is evidently an 
error. 

317<^. Boulgcr, /A/3/, IT. pp. 552 for dates. 
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,;s. Boulgcr, op, cit, II. pp. 553-554 for (lie dates of Kublai 
Khan. Mr. Boulgcr gives the dates of Chit-sou ( Kublai 
Khan ) as A. D. 1260 -A. D. 1205. According to liim 
Kublai Khan became Fmperor of China in A. D. 1260. 
But sec Latouretlc, op, cit, pp. 230-234 for the dates of 
the Mongol conc|uerors and their phenomenal rise to power 
in the world. Read il)ul, pp. 265-267 for Kublai klian's 
success ii". Burma, Siam, and in vhe nc’vghbourmg counVnes, 
and page 259 fo'* the dale of his death ( A. D. 1294 ). 

3f9. Rockhill, T'fooii: XV. pp. 43ij-444. See also Sasiri, 

For. Xof. pp. 150-156. 

320. Sasiri, /'c/'. \oi. p. 151. 

321. Sastri, K. \. Fho Ponilvan KinpjJoni, p. ISO (London, I92S) 
Brofessi>r Sasiri's da.tes like his arginnents are mostly 
liypothetical, and cannot be accepted as correct. Accepting 
ilicm, for argumcnlN sake as correct, c\en on the strength 
of liis own dates, his idcnlilication of Kulasckhara Pandya 
with the ruler mciiiioncd in the embassy, becomes un¬ 
tenable. This work of Professor Sastri, The Faniiyun 
kinpdooi is as niueli vitiated by vvisht’ui thinking iis hiS 
otlicr work on Foreign Notices, 

322. Sasiri. Pond van Kingdom, pp. 202, 204. 

323. Sastri, ihid, p. 210 11'. 

324. Sastri, ihid, PP, 206, 259, 

325. Yule, op. eit, I. p. 82. 

326. Latourettc, op. cit. p. 367. 

327. Yule, ibid^ J. p. 80. 

328. Tenncnt, i>p. eit. I. pp. 497 498; Yule, ibid, L p. 75. 

329. Yule, ibid, i. p. 75 

330. Mendis. op. cit. I. pp. 75-76. 

331. Yu\c, ibid, I pp. 48-49. 

332. Ray. op. cit. I. pp. 48-49. 

333. Albcruni, 11. p. 15 ( Sachau's Trans); Duff, op. cit p. 68. 

334. Ray, ibid, I. pp. 12, 48, 113. 

335. Elliot-Dawson. History of India, etc. I. pp. 446-447; 
Duff, ibid, p. 71. 

336. Ray, ibid, 1 . p. 49. 
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337. 

Indraji. 

()/ Gujarat, ( B. G.), p. 191. 


338. 

Indraji, ibid. 

p. 153. 


339. 

Indraji, ibid, 

p. 1-34. 


340. 

Indraji, ibid. 

p. 124. 


.341. 

Indraji, ibid. 

p. 467. 


342. 

Indraji, ibid. 

p. 468. 


343. 

Ibid, p. 506. 



344. 

Ibid. p. 466. 



.345. 

Read Fleet D. K. L>. pp. 387-388, and 388, n 

/o! fhi 


references on 

the word Balhar. 


346. 

LUiot-DavKsoih op. cit. I. p. 4: Histc^ry uj konkan 

( Bor,:. 


Gaz. ) pp. 22. 

27. 


347. 

History of Konkan ( B. (i. ) p. 22, In the days of 

Ibn-i- 


JIaukal (A. D. 968 - A. D. 996 ). Islam was openly taiiaht 
in Cambay where a jamki, or asscmbl> mosque was built 


( ///.s7. o/Gi/J. p. 514 ). 

348. ///sf. oj Guj. p. 516. 

349. Journal oJ the Bonthay R. A. S. XII. p. 56; Duff, op. eit. 
p. 70. 

350. Boulgcr, op. cit. I. p. 229; 11, p. 552 

351. Raverly, Tahaqat-i-Nasiri. p. 905, and notes; Duff, //>/(/, 
p. 114. 

352. Raverty, ibid, pp. 528-529; Duff, ibid, p. 176. 

353. Raverty, ibid, pp. 285 ff; and 285 notes; 293, and note (5), 
609; Duff, ibid, p. 179. 

354. Raverty, ibid, p. 644, and notes; Duff, ibid, p. 184. 

355. Raverty, ibid, p. 451. Miss Duff does not mention this 

embassy although she refers to the arrival of the ambas¬ 
sadors at Delhi from Hulaku Khan ( Duff, ibid, pp. 200- 
201 ). On the dates of Sultan Nasirud-Din Muhammad II, 
read Smith, O. //. /. pp. 229, 2.30. 1 am indebted to the 

references in Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri to my friend Mr. Murtaza 
Rizavi, M. A., LL. B., Keeper of Records in the office of 
the National Archives, at Bhopal, but who was then in the 
National Archives of India at New Delhi when I was its 
Director. 
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PR()T()(<>t - Indian and (.’hinisi 

MivrshuU, Sir John, A '.‘tiidc to Taxilu, p\\ \05. U)6 I atA 

cd. Dc\hi \93h V 

\ \\c doubt about Sir John Marshall's identification arises 
from llic fad t!:al, as he himself alfirms, that bui/din^^ u as 
neither Buddhist nor }lindu but Zoroastrian. If that were 
so, it could have been, as Sir Jolin describes, only a fire 
Icn’iple that was later on converted into a house for 
receiving foreigners. There is nothing improbable in this; 
the only point that still remains doubtful is whether origi- 
naily it was meant as a reception house for foreign envoys. 

3. Bana, Hursc uri/a, pp. 39-43 ( Trans, by F. B. C owell, and 
F. W. Thomas, L('ndon, 1897. ) 

4. Bana, ihid, pp. 216-223. Dr. R. N, Salclorc has sum- 
mai i/ed this description, w'hile dealing with ambassadors 
in the age of tiic Guptas, without mentioning tlie protocol* 
See his Life in the Gupta Tgev pp, 180-182. 

5. Biina, ibid, p. 217. 

6. Ray, D. IJ. N. L I. p. 236. 

7. See above Cdiapter IV, notes ( 47 ) and ( 48 ). 

8. Kautilya, op. cit. Bk. I. Ch. XX. 43, p. 43. 

9. Kautilya, ibid. pp. 28, 29. 

0. Professors B, Gowel and F. W. Thomas wTitc that Harsa- 
vardhana "‘dismissed the assembly'' and then remained in 
that tent for a .^hort time ( CoW'dl-l'liomas iiarsacarita 
p. 211 ). This is incorrect since the original says— visarjita- 
nijalokah ( Harscicaritani, p. 761 Ed. by Jivananda Vidya- 
sagara Bhattacarya. Revised and Edited by Vidyabhusana 
Nityabodha Vldyaratna. Calcutta, 1936.) The term raja- 
lokah cannot be interpreted to mean a mantriparisad 
alone could correctly connote an assembly of ministers. 
Rdjalokah meant the company of princes and feudatory 
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kiniis who accompanied Harsavardhan ( Aptc V. S.. M,, 
D/c. Pn !- P- 3rd ed. revised Poona 1924.) 

11. Bana very clearly stales the tollovving: af/ui tatra pratihc,ui:. 
prtin'ipraxthapita-panipallavah vijnapiiiivan { Harsacaritu ), 
762. Hhattacarya’s ed.) Professors C’oweii and i Iiouki- 
write that it was the Chamberlain wh.> announced that 
Haihsavega was waiting at the gate { Cowell-Thomas, ihui, 
n. 211 ). This is misleading. The ofliciaJ called pratiliaml: 
was ne\er confounded with a Koncukin or chaniherlain in 
ancient India. The term chamberlain co\ers more the iattv-: 
than the former, who was the doorkeeper o/‘the monarch, 
Kancukin was essentially a chamberlain ( Apte. ihiiL p_ 
326 ). 

12. The dilliculty of determining the e.saci olhciai wlioannou¬ 
nced the arrival of ambassadors is further increased by the 
loose manner in which the term “chamberlain " is used la 
modern works. For instance, the late Dr Shania Sastry 
tninslatcd the word sannhlhatr/i as chamberlain { Kaiitilya, 
p. 55 ). But the term .saiinidlnilr/i. sannidhnici/j, as the word 
itself suggests, means more a personal attendant or a secre¬ 
tary rather th;i:i a chambcilain. In the list of the duties 
assigned to th.e St7/;///V//;d/d, no mention is made by Ktiutilya 
of the duty of announcing the arrival of envoys ( Kautiiya, 
ibid, pp. 55-86 ). That Kautilyti never confounded the 
sannidlicita with the nmatya is evident from the manner in 
which he used the latter term { ibid. p. 15 ). 

13. Kautiiya, Bk. 11. Ch. IV. pp. 53-55. 

14. Bana, p. 780 ( Bhattaearya's ed.) Professors Cowell and 
Thomas again mislead when they translate this word as the 
residence of the chamberlain (Cowell-Thomas, ibid, p. 215 ). 
The text does not warnint it, since the term pratiliara, as 
noted earlier, cannot be made to apply to a chamberlain. 

15. Kauplya, Bk. I. Ch. XVI. pp. 30, 31. 

16. Ibid. Bk. I. Ch. XIX. p. 37. 

17. 1 do not wish to cite here the evidence from other authors 
like Somadeva ( Kathdsaritsagara ), who have given in¬ 
teresting details about the diplomatic etiquette of the 
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eleventh century. It forms a separate study by itself. 

18 Saletore, India's Diplomatic Relations with the West, pp. 62, 
203-204. Kautilya relates in a later context the following, 
while describing the measures the minister was to take in 
order to a\eU Ibe caVamVlves of \\\s ro-^af rt\a%Xtr. '‘Qrv 
appropriate occasions, be f tbc rrrinister i may sbow a 
pseudo-king not only to the people but also to messengers 
coming from friends or enemies.” ( BK. V, Ch. VI. p. 283 }. 
It cannot be understood w'hcther we have to interpret this 
as a sign of the degenerate political practice or only as an 
expedient to preserve royal safely. 

19. Kautilya gives examples of kings who sufTcred death at the 
hands of queens ( BK. 1. Ch. XX. p. 40 ). This degeneracy 
which refers to a number of royal families, concerning 
whom no details are available, seems to have extended to 
the wider circle of international relations as well. 

20. Bana, pp. 192-194 (Cowell and Thomas). Dr. E A. Fires 
has attempted to fix the age of Ksatravarman. According 
to him, king Mayurasarman of the Kadambas was respon¬ 
sible for the murder of Ksatravarman ( Fires, E. A. The 
Maukharis, pp. 20-22. Madras, 1934. ) There is nothing 
to justify this statement. In the uncertain nature of the 
Maukhari genealogy, especially before the rise to power of 
Harivarman, it is difficult to assign any date for Ksatra¬ 
varman. On the Early Maukharis, read Roy Chaudhuri, 
op. cit. pp. 603-604. 

21. See Chapter IV, note (43) above. 

22. See Chapter III, note (114) above. 

23. Wirih, Ancient Hist, of China \^op. cit.), pp. 107-108,112- 
127. According to Dr. Hirth, the Board of Foreign Affairs 
was a later creation of 1900. t^ibid, p. Ill, and n(l)). 
Frofessor Latourette states that the author of Chou-li Chou- 
kung, was the brother of Wu-Wang, the founder of the 
Chou dynasty. According to the same eminent Sinologist, 
the compilation of the Chou-li is to be dated to the fourth 
and third century B. C., or even later. Frofessor Latourette 
affirms that it is almost certainly false that Chou-kung was 
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its author. He has some remarks to make on the six 
Boards ( Latourette, op. cit., pp. 43-44, 60. 65, 522-523 ). 

It is strange that there should be also six Boards in 
Pataliputra, according to Dr. V. A. Smith who, following 
Megasthenes, enumerates them as follows:— The Board of 
Industrial Arts and Artisans; the Board of Foreign Resi¬ 
dents: the Board of Births and Deaths; the Board of 
Trade and Coins; the Board of Manufactures; and ilu; 
Board of Titles. ( Smith, £. //. 1. pp. 133-135 ). Dr. Smith 
would also divide the War Office under the Mauryas into 
six Boards ( ihki, pp. 132-133 ). 

If Megasthenes' statements could be substantiated, we 
would have an interesting case of comparison between the 
Indian Boards and their Chinese counterparts. But I must 
confess that I have failed to find out in the Arthasastra any 
specific mention of six Boards either in the Mauryan 
capital or in the principal administration. There were 
certainly quite a number of Superintendents, as for instance, 
those of Accounts, Treasury, Mines, Metals, Storehouses, 
etc., but nowhere does Kautilya group them into exactly six 
divisions. Book 11 of the Arthasastra deals exclusively with 
these Superintendents, who cannot be compared with the 
Six Boards mentioned by Dr. Smith. 

24. Hirth, ibid, pp. 308 ff. 

25. Bougler, op. cit. I. p. 45. 

26. See Chapter III note (410) above. See also ibid, note (156). 

27. Hirth, ibid, p. 112, Cf. Dr. Mirth's remarks in J. R. A. S. 
for 1S96, pp. 64-65. 

28. Yule, op. cit. T. p. 41, note ( 4 ). 

29. See above Chapter III, note (137). In the Bulletin de 
L'Ecole Francaise D'Extreme Orient, Hano, IV. p. 334. 
mention is made of a south Indian embassy sent in A. D. 
695, which received provisions from the Emperor for six 
months. See also Sastri, For. Not p. 16, n. 37 {a), I do 
not wish to discuss either the date of this embassy or the 
identity of the south Indian ruler, who is alleged to have 
sent it, in view of what has already been stated about the 
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embassies from the rulers of southern India earlier in this 
Chapter. 



Appendix A 

The Pilgrim Ambassadors 
( Seventh Centuary A. D. - Elventh Century A. D. ) 

L Nanjio, op, cit. Nos. 434-5; Dufl, op, cit. p. 48; Hsiang- 
Kuang, op. cit, pp. 114-115. 

2. Nanjio, ibid. No. 435; Rev. Beal mentions seventy-four 
works. Life p. 17. On Yuan Chw'ang’s notices of Nalanda, 
read Watters, op. cit. Tl. pp, 164-166. For further notices 
on Yuan Chwang, read Smith, O. H. /. pp. 168-169; 
Hsiang-Kuang,pp. 116-117, 121. Dr. Hsiang-Kuang 
gives Yuan Chwang’s life as ranging from A. D. 596 till 
A. D. 664 ( ihuh p. 116 ). 

3. Beal Life, pp. xxix-xxx; J. R, A. S. XIII ( N. S. ), pp. 
563-564; Sankalia, op. cit. p. 198. 

4. Beal, Life, p. xxx; J. R. A. S. XIII ( N. S. ). p. 565; San¬ 
kalia, ibid, p. 198; Duff, ibid. p. 51. 

5. Beal, J. R, A. S. ibid, pp. 563-564; Sankalia, ibid. On 
Amravat country, read Beal, Records II. p. 209, n. 70. 

6. Beal, ibid, pp. 558-559, 561-562; Beal, Life, pp. xxxiv- 
XXXV ; Sankalia, ibid, p, 199. 

7. Duff, ( citing Chavannes, and the Memoires de Hiouen 

f _ 

Thsang ), op, cit. p. 49. On Silabhadra, read Sankalia, ibid, 
pp. 31, 54. 70, 109-112, 148, 204. 

8. Duff, ibid, p. 28, citing Romusat, Foiie-Koue-ki, p. 43, 
Korean Repository, April, 1892. 

9. Crawfurd, Journal of the Embassy to the Courts of Siam 
and China, p. 367; Duff, ibid, p. 51. 

10. Chavannes, Memoire p. 39; Duff, ibid, p. 53. 

11. Beal, Life, pp. xxvii-xxviii; Chavannes, ibid. Duff, ibid, 
Takakusu, ETsing, Intr. p, Iviii. 

12. Beal, Life, p. xxx; Miss Duff ( ibid, p. 54, following M. 
Chavannes Memoire, p. 34 ), would make him a Chinese 
Sramana, and date his visit to India in A. D. 652. 
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13. Nanjio, c»p. c/7. No. 437; Duff, o/?. c/7, p. 53. Dr. Hsiang- 
Kuang gives the name of the work which Atigupta had 
translated into Chinese ( Hsiang - Kuang, op. cit. p. 115 ). 

14. Hsiang-Kuang, ibid, p. 115. 

15. Chavannes, Memoire. p. 73 IT; Duff, ibid, p. 54. 

16. There is some difference in regard to a detail about I-Tsing’s 
life. While some scholars would maintain that he sent 
home in A. D. 692, when he was in Snvijaya, his work by 
a Chinese priest called Ta-Ts’in; others ( like Dr. Hsiang- 
Kuang ) would make him stay in Srivijaya for five years 
editing and translating his works. Read Takakusu, I- 
Tsinfi's Records, etc; Nanjio, ibid. No. 441 ; Chavannes, 
Memoire compose a I'epoque de la grand Dynaste T’ang sur 
les Religiexu Eminents, etc. par-I-Tsing, Intr; Duff, ibid, 
pp. 56-57; Beal, Life pp. xxv-xxvi; Hsiang-Kuang,/A/J, 
p. 117. 

17. Takakusu, 1-Tsing's Record, Tntr. p. Iviii; Duff, ibid, p. 56. 

18. Nanjio, ibid. Nos. 438, 439; Duff,/7);V/, p. 57. Dr. Chou 
Hsiang-Kuang gives further details about these two 
scholars ( Hsiang-Kuang, ibid, p. 115). 

19-45. Beal, Life, pp. xxvii-xxxvi; xxxvii-xli; On king 
Rajabhata, Ray, D. H. N. /., I. pp. 2/5, 283. Dr. Sankalia 
calls Wou Hing as Wou King ( Sankalia, op. cit. p. 199 ). 

46. Hsiang-Kuang, ibid, p. 115. 

47-48. Nanjio, op. cit. Nos. 440, 442; Duff, ibid, p. 58; Hsiang- 
Kuang, ibid, p. 118. 

49. Bouglcr, op. cit. I. pp. 192-195. 

50. Hsiang-Kuang, ibid, pp. 146-147. Dr. Hsiang-Kuang 
writes that Tz’e-mui reached Chang’an in the seventh year 
of the Kai-yun period of the Emperor Hsiian-Tsung’s reign 
of the T’ang dynasty (A. D. l\9){ibid, p. 116). This date 
falls in the reign of the T’ang Emperor Ming-Ti (A. D. 
712 - A. D. 756 ), who was called Hiuen-Tsong, his earlier 
name being Li-long-ki. ( Boulger, ibid, I. pp. 196-7 ) Dr. 
Hsiang-Kuang’s Hsiian-Tsung is evidently the same as 
HiiieD-Tsong, or Ming-Ti. 

51. Nanjio, ibid. No. 443; Duff, ibid, p. 60. 
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52. Hsiang-Kuang, op. at., pp- 117-118. The Avatamsaka-sutra 
was first translated by Buddhabhadra in A, D. 406; next 
by Siksananda in about A. D. 700; and, finally, by Prajfia 
in about A. D. 800. It is reckoned by the Chinese Buddhists 
as the King of All Sutras. Read Hsiang-Kuang, ihUi 
pp. 132-133 on its importance. 

53 Nanjio, op. cit.. No. 444; Dull', op. cit., p. 61; Hsiang-Kuang. 
ibid, p. 115. See also Bose, Phanindra The Indian Teachers 
of Buddhist Universities pp. 58-59; Sank alia, op. cit. p. 202. 

54. Nanjio, ibid. Nos. 443-444; Duff, ibid’, Hsiang-Kuang, ibid, 
pp, 154-155. 

55. Cosmos de KorOs, Grammar of the Tibetan Langua<^c. 
p. 183; Duff, ibid, p. 65; Sankalia,p. 118. In Professor 
Bapat’s book ( 2S00 Years of Buddhism, op. cit. pp 75-76 ), 

r 

the part played by Santaraksita in spreading Buddhism in 
Tibet has been described by Professor Gokhale. Santa¬ 
raksita is represented as the contemporary of the Tibetan 
king Khri-lde-srong-btsan, which is, of course, quite 
correct. But the dates given by Professor Gokhale to that 

ruler are by no means correet. Professor Sankalia has 

/ 

more correctly discussed the question of the date of Santa¬ 
raksita in his University of Ncilanda, which has been often 
cited in this work. As Professor Sankalia rightly pointed 
out, two earlier Indian scholars ( Professors Bhattacharya 
and Bose ) bad already arrived at the date A. D. 703 when 
Santaraksita was invited by the Tibetan king mentioned 
above. ( Sankalia, ibid, p. 188 ). This date does not fit in 
with the reign of that Tibetan monarch as given by Professor 
Gokhale. Unless valid arguments are brought forward for 
disproving the earlier date as given by Professors Bhatta¬ 
charya and Bose, it would be hazardous to agree with the 
views expressed by Professor Gokhale. It appears as if the 
chronological side of many problems in Professor Bapat’s 
useful book needs some overhauling. I have already 
mentioned above some inaccuracies occurring in this book. 

56. Duff, ibid, p. 67 for other references in the Jour. Asiat. etc. 

57. Nanjio, ibid. No. 448; Takakusu, I-Tsing's Records, pp. 169, 
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724; Duff, op. at., P- 68; J 

58. 

Bougler 

, op, cit, I. pp- 

59. 

Hsiang-Xuang, M/, p. 163. 

60. 

Nanjio, 

op, No. 450, 


pp. 130-1 

35; Sankalia, op.c 


ibid, pp. 

163-164. 

61. 

Nanjio, 

ibid. Nos 452, 45 


Kuang, 

ibid. pp. 164-165. 

62. 

Nanjia, 

ibid, Dutt', ibid. 


ihiJ, p. ; H-iung- 


63-64. Naniio, ibiil. Nos. 45S, 456 •. Duff, ih/J, p 106; Hsiang- 
Kuang, ihid, pp. 165-\(i6. 

65. J. A. S. B. VI., p. 12, and note. 

66. Ibid, note. 

67. Ibid, p. 7. 

68. Watters, np. cit. II. p. 237. 

69. Watters, ibid. II. p. 209. 

70. Ind. Ant. XX. pp. 272-273; DuIT, ibid, pp. 96-100. 
Gopalachari, K., Early History of the Andhra Country 
( Madras, 1941 ), and J. Andh. Hist. R. S. might be read in 
this connection. 

71. Yule, op. cit. I. pp. 73, 74, and ibid, n (1) citing M. Julien. 

72. Hist. ofGuj. { Bom. Gaz. ) pp. 520, 524. 

73. J. A. S. B. VI. 74. 

74. Bougler, op. cit. II. p. 553. 

75. J.A.S.B.WV. p. 75. The anonymous translator of Ma- 
Twan-Lin calls the Queen a concubine which ill befits her 
description as given by the Chinese historian. 

76. Walter, op. cit. II. pp. 83-87. 

77. Ray, D. H. N. /. I. pp. 193-195, 212. 

78. Ray, ibid, I. p. 195. .See Har Prasad Sastri’s Catalogue of 
Palm Leaf and Selected Mss. belonging to the Darbar 
Library, Nepal. With an Historical Introduction by Pro¬ 
fessor C. Bendall. Table facing page 20 ( Calcutta, 1905 ). 
But an objection may be raised against the calculation 
given by me. Dr. H. C. Ray gives eight years after ten 
years, and before nine months, assigned to Jayadeva. If 
we allot instead of ten years, eight years to Jayadeva, the 
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chronology would be as follows:— 

Rtighavadeva A. D. 879-A. D. 925 
Jayadeva A. D, 925-A. D. 933 
Vikramadeva A. D. 933-A. D. 934 
Narendradeva A. D. 934-A. D. 999 
Even according to this calculation, the reign of Narendra 
deva would be near the date of the Chinese historian, v/r. 
A. D. 94f.. 

79. .4. .S’. B. VI. p 71. 

80. Hist, of Guj. ( B. G. ), pp. 155-157. 

81. BouJger, o/k cit., 11. p. 55.^. 

82. Yule, op. cit. I. p. 75. 

83. Boulgcr, ihid. I. p. 243 op. cit. 

84- Ma-Twan-Lin in J. A. S. B. \'J. ji. 72. Sec the note on 
Full on the same pa.ge. 

85. Ibid, pp. 72-73. See note on Clic-fan-lc on page 73. 

86. Yule. op. cit., I. p. 72. 

87. Cordier in Yule, ibid. 1. p. 73, note ( 2 ) following Sylvain 
Levi, Nepal, I. pp. 320-340. 

88. Yule, ibid, I. p. 73. 

89. See notes 59, 60, & 81 above. 

90. This Dharmaraksita may not be confounded with his 
namesake Dharmaraksita who lived in A. D. 514, and 
concerning whom we have given a few details earlier. 

91“92. J. a. S. B. Iviii, p. 40; Lx, P. T. pp. 46-51; Journal of 
the Buddhist Pali Texts Society, I (1893), pp. 9-10, and p. 9 
(n); 46-53; Duff, op. cit. pp. 100, 119; Sarat Chandra 
Das, Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow, p. 51 ( Calcutta, 
1893 ); Ray, D. H. N. I. I, pp. 197-198, 288, 306, 326, 384; 
Sankalia, op. cit. pp. 182-187, 190, 194. On page 182, n (3), 
Dr. Sankalia doubts whether it was Mahipala or Nayapala, 
who appointed Atis'a the Rector of the Vikramas'ila 
University. This doubt is to be traced to S. C. Das {JASB, 

I. p. 10 ), as noted by Dr. Sankalia. 

93. Ray, ibid, 1. p. 327. 

94. As to the date of this war, read Ray, ibid, I, p. 327, and 
ibid, n (2). Dr. Ray would date the war to “a few years 
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before the departure of Afis'a for Tibet in c. 1040 A. D. ” 
But then how could we reconcile this date with A. D. 1038 
which is given for Atisa’s visit to TibetMoreover, as Di. 
Ray, himself admits on page 328, there is no agreement, 
among scholars as to the dates of Atisa’s life. These difii- 
culties, however, need not come in our way of appreciating 
the great part Atisa played as a peace-maker between king 
Karna and king Nayapaladeva. 

95-98. J. A. S. B. VI, p. 15. 

99. Nanjio, op. cit. No. 456; DufF, op, cit. p. 125; Hsiang- 
Kuang, op. cit. p. 166. 

100-101. Hsiang-Kuang, ibid, p. 166. 
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Appendix B 

The Age of Senguttuvan 

1 Jnnes, C. A., Malabar Gazetteer^ pp. 26, 34 ( Ed. by F. B. 
Evans. Reprinted Madras, 1951 ). Mr. William Logan 
( MaJahar, J. pp. 251-252 ) concludes from the statements of 
Pliny the following to be the boundaries of Chera: Honna- 
vuru in the North Kanara district as the northern boundary; 
Quilon (the Southern Kollam ) river on the south; as far as 
Karur, or perhaps the Kaveri, in the east, and the Ocean 
on the west. He also cites the traditional boundaries of 
Cera as recorded in the tradition gathered by Col. 
Mackenzie, which arc given by him on p. 252 of the same 
work. The northern boundary as given by Mr. Logan, 
and stretching as far as Honnavuru is altogether er¬ 
roneous, since Honnavuru formed a part of the ancient 
Haiga which was never included in the ancient Cera king¬ 
dom. Between Honnavuru and the northern boundary of 
Cera was Tiiluva. On these and kindred ancient units, read 
my Ancient Karnataka^ 1, Hist, of 7'uluva^ p. 27 ff. The late 
Professor Kanakasabhai Pillai gave earlier an account of 
the Cera country ( Jnd. Ant, XXX. pp. 406-421 ). Dr‘. 
Smith understood by the term Keralaputra which, as is well 
known, occurs in the Edicts of Asoka, as the region round 
the Madura State comprising the Malabar coast south of 
the Tuluva country, andprobcibly also some inland districts. 

( Smith, E, H. /. p. 194 ) The late Professor Ramachandra 
Dikshitar gave the extent of the ancient Cera kingdom 
more correctly, thus:—that it comprised modern Salem 
and Coimbatore districts, the Nilagiris, North and South 
Malabar, and a part of Travancore called Vclnadu 
( Dikshitar, Silappadikaram^ p. 43 ), 

2. Dikshitar, ibid, 

3. McCrindle, India in Classical Literature^ p. 111. 

4. Schoff, W. B., Periplus^ p. 15 ( London, 1912 ). 
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SclaolT, op, cU.,p. AA. 

^AcCm'iXt, ibid, V- vvwA op. oil., w aVso S. tA. 

Sastri, McCrindle's Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, 
pp. 51-52. 

P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar, Hist, of the Tamils from the 
Earlies' Times to A. D. 600, p. 189 ( Madras, 1929). 

Sesha Aiyar, The (Jera Kings of the Sangham Age, p. 27 
( London, 1937 ) The Silappadikaram contains interesting 
references to Yavanas in the Cera capital. In the city of 
PQhar ( Kavcrippumpattinam ) “ the onlooker’s attention 
was arrested by the site of the abodes of the Yavanas w'hosc 
property was never on the wane” (Dikshitar, op. cit. pp. 110, 
201, 322 ). That capital was guarded by soldiers amongst 
whom was a Yavana contingent. Kovalan went through 
a street above a narrow iiassagc constructed to admit 
elephants. Unsuspected by the ranks of the best Yavana 
swordsmen who guarded it, he next entered the first 
gate. In a later context, an early Cera king is described 
as penetrating the golden regions of the high mountain in 
the fertile kingdom of the barbarous Yavanas. ( Dikshitar, 
ibid). It cannot be made out whether the term Yavana 
used in the above contexts should necessarily be referred 
to the Greeks who, as is generally understood, were called 
Yavanas. This term, however, was so widely used in ancient 
Indian literature that its application to a particular foreign 
people, unless supported by other evidence, is a matter of 
some doubt. What makes the use of the word Yavana as 

l 

given in the above passage in the Silappadikaram. as 
meaning Greeks, rather doubtful, is the fact that they are 
endowed with a duty— that of guarding the elephants’ 
stables—which cannot be associated with the Greeks of 
West. There is no proof that the Greeks were experts in 
guarding elephants. Further, admitting beyond doubt that 
the Greeks traded with the Cera and Tamil lands, it cannot 
be understood how they could be called barbarians. If 
the Cera kings permitted Yavana ships to touch their 
ports, and derived great profit from their trade, as is evident 
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from the passage in the SUappadikaram cited above, arc we 
to imagine that the Cera rulers traded with the barbarians ? 
We have, therefore, to understand by the term Yavana 
used in the above texts not the Greeks but a people less 
cultured than the Ceras, but well versed in the art of 
looking after and managing elephants. It is possible that 
the term Yavana here is to be interpreted as meaning a 
native of the Yava or Java Islands, which were by this 
time ( the sixth century A. D. ), or earlier, known to the 
Indians. 

9. Schoff, op. cit. p. 204. See also my India s Diplomatic Rela¬ 
tions with the West, pp. 230-231. 

10. Dikshitar, op. cit. p. 29. On the Roman trade with the 
Tamil land, read Srinivasa Iyengar, History of the Tamils* 
pp. 301-309. 

11. Dikshitar, ih/J, p. 156. 

12. S. K. Aiyangar, Manimekhalai, pp. 112, 137, 140, 199; cf. 
Dikshitar, ibid, pp. 47, 51. 

13. Hirth, J. R. A. S. for 1896, p. 489, op. cit. 

14. Sesha Aiyar, op. cit. pp. 21, and ibid, n (46), 22, 24, 25, 27; 
Dikshitar, ibid, pp. 17-19. 

15. Dikshitar, ibid, p. 14. 

16. Saletore, West, App. B, and in particular page 312. 

17. Saletore, ibid, p. 258. 

18. Aravarmuthan, T. O., The Kaveris, the Maukharis, and the 
Saui^ham A^e, pp. 35-36 ( Madras, 1925 ); Dikshitar, ibid, 
p. 14. 

19. Dikshitar, ibid, p. 14, op. cit. 

20. Sesha Aiyar, ibid, p. 123. This genealogical account is 
quite different to the one given by Professor Dikshitar in 
Silapp. p. 14. 

21. Dikshitar, ibid, p. 14; Sesha Aiyar, ibid, p. 27. Read also 
Srinivasa Iyengar, ibid, pp. 372, 373, 381, 599 If. 
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Abbassids, the, rulers, 284 
Abdageser, ruler, 43 
AbehTlemusat, M, scholar 215, 
216, 217, 233 
Ahliidhamma, 309 
Ahhidha rm ajna no prastana sastra , 
the, 151 

Abhidharmaknaa^ the, 310 
A hliidharma Vihhasamstra , the 
150 

AbliiraB, tribe, 105, 108 
Abhoga, umbrella, 293, 294 
Abulfeda, tr;iv{*ller, 283 
Abu, iVlount, 46, 48, 208 
Adi'purana the, 231 
Adityaseiia, kiiic, 195, 200, 

202’, 203, 212, 213, 241, 452 
Adrian, Kinperc^r, 374 
Afghanistan, 25, 59, 79, 118 
Africa, 8 

Agbo II, same as Aggabodhi, 
Kuda Akbo, king, 232, 355 
Agbo 111, king, 234 
Agbo V, king, 233, 358 
Agbo VI, Aggabodhi, Akbo, 
Salainev^aii, king, 234, 358, 
359, 464 

Agnimitra, king. 387 
Agrawala, Dr. V. S., Professor, 
scholar, 26, 380, 381, 392 
Ahananuru, the, 347 
Aliavamalla. king, 266 
Ahichchatra 40, 41, 387 
Ahirwara, region, 108 
Aihole, 259 

Airavatesvara temple, 242 
Ajanta, 174, 176, 179, 445 
Ajatasatru, Emperor, 41 
Ajmer, 41 
A1 Asi, ruler, 219 
Alawei, 331 
Alban Mount, 15 
Alberuni, traveller, 284 
A1 Biladuri, same as Abu Jafar^ 
author, 219, 458 


Alexander the Great, 16. 29, 42, 
: 56, 61, 62, 107, 290, 377 

Alexnjidria, sn.UH^ as L;in-(dii, 
396 

, A-)i-ki-ln, ]K*rha])s, same as 
Arakan, 319 
Allahabad, 40 

Allan, J )j)n, Dr, scholar, 106, 

. 414,416 

A1 Masudi, historian, 286, 287 
Abnora, 106 
Alms Disli, Sacr( d, 284 
Ahipa kingdom, 47 
Aliifias, the, 198 
Alwar - Agra region, 107 
Amarakova, 314 
Amoghavarsa, Emperor, 229, 
230 

Amoghavajra, priest, 322 
Amravat, country, 309, 310, 

• 312 

I Amriiariha''Uir(iy the, 122, 158 
I Arnrtodana, 322 
Amsuvarman, king, 208, 209, 

. 455-457 

Anahilavjida, capital, 285, 286 
; Aiianta.varma, Coda-Gaiiga, 

I king, 279, 470 
Andlira, saim^ as An-to lo, 253, 
i 329, 330 

Andhras, line of, the, 39, 263 
Andbrabhrtyas, the, 386 
Anga, 48, 230 

, Anglo Indian Glossary, the, 252 
Annals of the Eastern Han 
\ Dynasty, 167 

An7ials oi the T’ang Dipiasty^ 
the, 217 

Annam, 13,281,315, 319,395, 
467 

Antialcidas, king, 42 
Antiochus II, Theos, king, 42 
Antonines, the, Emperors, 12 
Anuradhapura, capital. 140, 

234 
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Aparaiita, 32 
Apollodorus, ruler, 388 
A{>(»llodotu>, ruler, 379, 380, 
389 

Arabs, the, same as Ta-she, 
'lajakas, 193, 203-206, 211, 
216-221, 235, 240, 24;, 244, 
284-287, 312. 333, 334, 461 
Arabia, 206, 385 
Araehosia, 43, 57, 67 
Arcot, South, district, 242, 246 
Arikaii, 255 
Arathi, kinj^^ 195, 449 
Aravon, same as lUiddha, 346 
Ardeshir Bagaban, Emperor 
118 

Areiidt, G Dr, scholar, 4, 367, 
Ariana, country, 25, 57 
Arjuna, epic hero, 380 
Arjunayanas, the. 47, 105, 107 
Arnnidi, kiniz, 460 
Arsak(‘S, ruler, 42, 43, 388 
Arthasastra, t\\(\ 31, 296, 302, 
387 

Arthviniskayadharmaparaya, 
the, 343 

Artaxerxes, En5})(M‘or, 27 
Aninasva, general, 189 
Aryasitnlia, Patriarch, 123, 149 
Aryavarnvm, same as A-li-ye- 
pa-mouo, priest, 309, 314 
A rya vaj rapaiii hod hi saitvanama- 
staka, the, 325 
Asaiiga, tea.' hei, 122 

Asia, 8. 51. 97, 112, 167, 168, 
170, 193. 207, 218, 220, 232, 
332, 336, 461 

Asia, central, 11, 12 22, 32 34, 
35,56, 74. 77, 284, 361, 377 
Aska, 253 
Asinaka, 303 

Aboka, Emperor, 39, 40, 80, 

109, no, 115. 147, 206, 398 
Assam, 106, 113 194,195, 292. 
294-299* 351-352 
A stanuihasrikaityanamasutra , 
the, 325 

Asvaghosa, teacher, 84, 148, 


I 149, 166, 327 
! Athens, 376 
i Atigupta. priest, 313 
' Atisa, Javo Atisa, Dipamkara 
Sarvajna, teacher, 340, 341, 

: 489 

Atlas, Mount, 11 
, Aitakatha, the, 154 
’ Attila, ruler 14, 373 
Augustus, Emperor, 12 
Ava, 3'^ 

Avalokitesvara — Bodhisaitva — 
Mahastharnaprapta -Bodhisati va 
Vyakaranasutra, the 154 
Avanijanasraya Pulikesin, 
prinee, 241 
Avanti, 107 

Avantivarman, king, 229 
Avars, the same as the 
RouraiivS, 119 

Avasyaka Brhadvrtii^ the, 98 
Avatarnasa School, 322 
Avatamsakasuira, the, 273 321, 
322, 323 
Ayoclhya, 153 

A\rtiiis, I’rofessor, scholar, 

143 

Az(\s I, ruler, 43 67, 350 
Azes II, king, 67 
Aziieses, king, 67 

Babylonia. 34, 61, 62, 370 
Bactria. 23, 25, 32. 42, 45, 46, 
53-55, 55,117-119, 316, 377, 
395, 399 

Badami, 48, 176, 197 
Bad a on, 41 
Badghis, 128 

Bagchi, P. Dr, sdiolar, 431, 436, 
437 

Baghdad, 249, 284, 285, 359 
Bahlava, same as Bahlika, 

Bahaiika, country, 32 
Bagris. the., 47 
Bahrein, 219 

Baladitya, see also Narasimha 
Gupta, king 123 
Balalah, 288 
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Balarai, kin^r, 311 
Balavarman II, king, 195, 449 
Balkh, 128, 316 
Balkha Khan, ruler, 288 360 
Bah-istan, same as Po-liu, 
country, 217 

Bamboo Books, same as Chu- 
shu-ki nien the, 4, 5 
Bamb^>o (Irarden, .same as Velu- 
vana, 312, 318 

Bamboo Urove, Monastery, 165 
Bamiyan, 128, 167, 168 
Bana same as Banabhatta, 
author, 98, 1 72. 208, 289-292, 
295-297, 299, 300, 302-304 
Bana kingdom, 47 
Banaras, sameas Kasi, Varanasi, 
32,59,79, 80, 113, 125, 160, 
162, 313, 323, 412 
Banerjee, R. J). Prolessor, 
scholar, 474-476 
Bapat, P. V., Professor, scholar, 
431,457, 486 

Bannu, some as Poh na, 59, 60 
Bara pa, general, 247 
l^arbaras, the, 29 
Bareilly, 40 

Barruitt, J.)r. L. 1)., schoLir, 370 
Barrett, l)ou;.-las, Dr. scliolar, 
371 

Barua K. L. Mr., scliolar, 189, 
417-421,448 
Baudh States, 276 
Baveru, same as Babirush, same 
as B.il)ylonia, 62 
Baveru Jataka, the, 61, 62 
Beal, Rev., scliolar, 58, 86, 311, 
315, 484 

Hens the. 57, 108 
Bellarv district, 111, 370 
Begram, town, 67, 400 
Begur, 132 

Ber gnl, 197, 225, 230,313, 340 
Bencial], Professor, schlor. 229, 
456 

Bengal 36, 37, 48, 94, 95, 106, 
125, 131, 136, 140, 195, 212, 
229, 392, 459 


Bhadraghosa, king. 41 
Bhagabhadra, king, 42 
Bhagadatta, king, 293, 382 
Bhairut, mod. Barhut, 41 
Bhnndarkar, Dr. R. G., scholar, 
386, 387, 391 
Bhanjas, the, 276 
Bhanumitra, king, 41 
Bhaskarvarman, same as 
Bhaskardy nti, king of Assnin, 
190, 194, 299, 420 
Bhaskarvarman, king of Kerala, 
344 

Bhatis, tlie, 47 

Bhattncarya, Froftjssor, scholar, 
486 

Bhavabhuti, poet, 222 
Hhavaviveka, priest 310 
Bhilsa, 46, 108 
Bhiumal 48, 172, 208, 393 
Bhoja, I, Emperor, 230, 231 
Bhof)al, 478 

Blmkuti, same as Bribstrum, 
prin(‘ess, 211 

I Bhroacli, same as Baruz, 

' Barwaz, 172,208,219,240 
' Bhumitra, king, 41 
Bhutuga. also called Satya- 
vakya, Kongunivarrna, 
PermmMi, king, 247, 263 
i Bhutat ntha, monaster', 165 
Bihar, 45, 48, 85, 118, 195," 212, 
: 229. 230, 459 

Bindusan, Emperor, 398 
l»iot. Professor, scholar, 367 
Bird, Dr., 444 

I BodhGaya, 109, 110, 140, 141, 
310, 313 

Bodhid arma, patriorch, 145, 
159, 160, 165 
Bodhisanta, priest, 159 
Bodhisattva, 318 319, 340, 343 
Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, 

321 

Bodhisattva, monastery, 165 
' Bodhisattva Pitaka, the 327 
BodhiTree, 135, 140, 141,312, 
319 
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Bodhiriici, priest, 142, 159 
Boglira Ivhans, satne. as Ilak 
Klians the 207 
l>oprj, samp as B.jgralia, 
district, 106 

Bombay, 1 i4. 180, 219, 240 
Boniba\ St.diC, 181, 287 
Bose Prob's^or, schol.ir, 486 
Boidgor, r><Mnetrius, 

Mr., scholar, 17, 78, 186, 187, 
228,361, 362,367, 368, 372- 
374, 383, 384, 394, 395, 401, 
409, 435 
BraJiiiiargiri, 162 
Brahmaputra, the, 103, 106,127 
Brahui moinitains, 25 
Brctschneider, Dr., scholar, 

461, 462 

Brhadratha, Emperor. 39 
Buddha, same as Taihagatha, 

41, 7 ,110, 112, 115, f35, 137, 
140, 142, 169, 228-230, 246, 
284, 315, 316, 319, 321, 228, 
330-332, 337, 342, 441, 442 
Buddhabhadra, pric^st, 152, 155, 
165, 166, 323, 432, 486 
Biiddhadasa, king, 137 
Biiddhaghosa. pri(;flt, 154 
Buddha Gupta, ruler, 124 126, 
353 

Buddhahrdaydharani, the, 325 
F^uddhajiva, priest, 433 
Fbid<l r.ap.da, priest. 314 
Buddhatrikayaslotra, the 325 
Buddhavarmaii priest 315 
Buddhavij )ya, [)riest, 154 
Buddai.ayasas, priest, 153 
hd»g)ira Khan, ruler, 288 
Biihler, Georc, Dr, scholar, 

216, 378, 379 
Bukhara, 172, 287 
Buiiyiu Nanjio, Professor, 
scholar, 274, 435 
Burma, 13, 93, 201, 255, 281, 
310 

Burma 477 

Bury. J. B., Profesror, scholar, 
372 


Bushell, Dr , scholar, 213, 447 
448, 458, 463 

Cakoras, poof>le, 304 
Cakra, king, 195, 449 

Caksn, same as Oxiis, the 28 

Cali<ut, 132 
Calcutta, 108 

Cambay, sa/aeas Sthambhapura, 
Kambava, Kainbavat, 287, 
478 

Cambodia, see also Fu-Nari92. 
94, 95, 131, 168, 200, 20J, 204. 
351 

Cambridge History of India, the, 
25 

Canakya, same as KautiJya. 
Prime-minister, 29 
Cananore, 345 

Candragu[)ta I, king, 103, 412 
Candragupta II, Emj)eror, 103, 
153, 432 

Candragupta Maiirva, Emperor, 
29, 385 

Candrkanta, king, 351 
( nndraketu, king, 304 
(kindra[)ida, king, 215-219, 244 
Canton, 156,254,280,313,395 
Caspain st^a, 34, 76) 

Carthage, 1 7 
Cat hi gar a, 60 

Cava(Uis, same as (Javotakas, 
the 240. 285. 335 
6'era, same as Kerala, 47, 48 
Ceylon, same as Sim ha la, 
8iiiiha])ura, 109, 110, 128, 136- 
144, 154-156, 198-200, 228, 

231, 232, 234, 239, 254, 258, 
266, 281, 283,284, 310, 317, 
318, 320, 351-355, 358 
Cha-li-san-oucn, ambassador, 

264 

Calukya VallaFdia, same os 
Tchedeou-k’i-pa-lo or Chi-lu- 
khi-pa-lo, 194, 197, 255 
Cha-ma-li-.ling, ambassador, 

281 

Chambal, the, 103, 108 
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Champa, 281 
Champ^'n'n, 18 V 

Chun Chub. .w»»f as li} ang 
Chub-’o<l, kins' 340 

Caiidrabhatui, king -»3 

Cuiidrakirti, prn-Ht, 3U) 
Candragomin, priest 310 
Candrasfnia prince, 291 
Cha'tg K’ien, same as ('bang 
Cb’ien, arnbassador-geneTal, 16, 
22,44.45. 50-56,64,65,394- 
397 

Cli'inpnan, same as Ch’angrian, 
CliaD^nn, Ciriing^ai, Hsian-tu, 
mod. Sian, 17, 57, 60, 66, 
151, 191, 193, 218 219, 224, 
227. 309, 314, 317 
Chang-po lau, piratci chief, 82, 
83 

Cluing I, diplomat, 305 
Chang-Ti, Emperor, 76- 78, 403 
Chang-t(‘-fu, locality, 169 
Cluing-Tsuen, officer, 231, 232 
Chang Yang sarne as Huien-Ti, 
Emperor, 92 

Chang-5dh, emporium, 58, 60, 
158 

Chao-K’iing-Yiii, Emperor, 7 
Chao-Ti, Emperor, 52 
Chao Wang, same as Chau 
Wang, Emperor, 10 
Charikar, same as Alexandria 
on the Caucasus. 57 
Charsadda, 57 

Chattagahak, same as Satga- 
haka, same as Lamani Tissa, 
king, 138 

Chattopadhyaya, Sudhakar, 

Dr. scholar, 380 
Choudhuri Roy, Dr, scholar, 
450, 451 

Chau Ju-Kua, author 116, 131, 
132, 134, 136, 194, 248, 251- 
264, 266-272, 275, 278, 346, 
425, 468, 470, 472, 

Chaul, same as Saimur, 287 
Chavannes, M, Professor, 
scholar, ^74, 95-98 155,194, 

D-63 


I 196-198, 202, 235, 236, 345, 
367. 394, 409, 450. 453 
(Uudletli, 132 
(;iiekiarig, jirovinrf, 21 
Chedi-na-lo-seng-kia-pao-to- 
pa-ino Sttwe Sn Narasirnha 
Potavarman, kiIiL^ 235, 236 
(!;henab, the, 108 
Cheiighiz Khan, Em[)eror, 288 
Ch'eng-Wang, Emperor, 6, 304, 
305 

Chentu, c,a|»ital, 92 
Che-pou-ching, fortiess, 224 
Cera, countr\, 344-346 
Che Ti, Emperor, 70, 82, 350 
Cheu-Tzeu, another name of 
Ceylon, 110 
Che-yen, ])riest, 158 
Chi—siring sa?ne as Jnanasri, 
priest 343 

Chi Ring, same as Prajnadeva, 
priest 318 

Ch'ien hart-shu or the Book of 
the Former Han, 65, 68 
Cliien-yeh, same as Chien K'ang, 
same as Nankin, Nanking, 
capital, 100, 136, 145, 153, 155, 
157, 160, 306, 433 
Chien Wen, same as Kien Wen 
Ti, Emperor, 150, 311 
Chilka lake, 253 
Chi-mi-kia-pa-ko, same as Sri 
M(*ghavarman, king, 110 
China, 1-2,4.6-14,17, 19-24, 
30, 32-39, 43, 44, 46,49, 51-53. 
55, 56, 60-69, 71, 72, 74-78, 
81-83,85,86,88,91-98, 102- 
104, 109, 112-122, 125-130, 
135-140, 142-163, 165-168, 

174, 180, 182-186, 190, 192, 
193, 197, 201-204, 206. 207, 
210-215, 218-221, 224-229, 

231, 234. 236, 244, 245, 247, 
248, 251, 255, 256, 263, 272, 
274-278, 280-284, 289, 307, 
308, 309, 311-313, 315, 317- 
319, 321-324, 326-329, 333, 
334, 337-339, 342, 343, 346- 
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361, 365, 370, 371, 377, 383- 
385, 395, 397, 399. 401, 402, 
407, 412, 464, 471, 473 

Chiiinblnikti, 86 
Chin-elienir, princess, 214 
Chiii-ehi, Tartar kiiiu, 66 
China Kiian, mnnestery, 160 
priest, 317 

Chin-Tiins:, gf ii- rah 66 

Empemr. 52, 68, 78 
(Jh’iniisli si-luiiiJf, sump, as K’i- 
iinsli-si-liJiiLr. ruh'r 193, 213, 
214 

Ch’i-tsiing-lnn-slan, kini^ 447 
Elii~Sz, j>riest. 319, 320 
Cirtavarnian, priest . 316, 317 
Clf inu: dynasty, same us Manchu 
dynasty, 10 

Chin^-Tse, princ(‘ss of Kaoclii,! 8 
Chin Tvsung, Cniperor, 277, 278, 
280 

Cliirotisajxi, same as ChisiotosHgi, 
same as Kiratas, 29 
Clii-Ti, Enifteror, 90 
Cliitral, (diief of, 11 5 
Chit-Son, same as Kuhlai Kl»a.n, 
280 

Chit-Sou-Wn-Ti, Emperor, same 
as Ssu-ma-ycn, 93, 94, 100 
Chi-Tsnng, Emperor, 247, 323, 
360 

Chin Tsong, Emf)eror, 325, 326, 
342, 

Cli’ong T'aiig, same as Sha.iig 
T’ang, ruler, 5 

Chong Tsurig, same as Cnoiig 
Stong, l)oy-Einper('r, 212, 321 
(Jh’ong-Wang, ruler, 60 
Chou Hsiang.Kuang, Dr., 
scholar 150, 151, 165, 323,324 
326, 383, 401, 403, 432-436, 
438 485 

Ch’oii Kung, prim e, 365 
Chou-li, same as Ghou-Kuan^ 
the, 2, 32, 304, 305 
Chow-Yang, fortress, 19 
Chryse, 399 

Chu Chang yen, priest, 430 


i Chu-fan chi, the, 194 
('hiiaiig ( Cliang-Kong ), Prince 
ofTs'i, 2 

Chhian-cltou, locality, 251 
Chu-Fno-chih, the, 131, 248 
(^hu Kwo Kii, g neral 100 
Chii-li-en, country, same as 
Orissa, 235, 248^251-264, 266- 
272, 275-278, 465, 468-471, 

■ 474 

: Ohu-lo-ta, 124 

Chung liiia Min Kuo, same as 
modern Ct^ntral Elowerv 
Cco p 1 1 * ’H Cou r j t ry, or t h e C( Ml t ra 1 
; Elouery Ripnihlic, moflern 
; Chinese Republic, 377 
; Chung Kuo. same as Middles 
Kingdom, 21 

; Chuiui-pang, sa7nd as Middle 
Regions, 376 

I Chung Ti, Emperor, 70, 90, 350 
Chung Tsung, Emper<jr, 218, 

; 314, 321 

Clmn-Ti, Emperor, 70, 82-85, 
120, 350 

C!tu-po-[)un-na, same as Dava- 
vana, templ(‘, 309 
Clni Ying, arnbass.idor, 411 
Claudius, Enifieror, 345 
Cochin, 133 

Cochin-China, 78,92, 318-320 
Codas, saane as Kodas, same as 
1 Cola.-, 24, 47, 48, 198, 199,255, 

, 256, 258, 260-262, 267 
; Coimbatore, 490 
I CoJamandala, 267 
Colehrooke, Mr. scltolar , 422 
Comorin, Cape, 344 
Coridure, 254 
Confucius, 71, 163, 364 
Cordier, Henri, Dr, scholar, 98 
232, 234, 338, 339, 401, 464 
Cottanirikon. 132 
Cowde, E. B. Professor, scholar 
479, 480 

Cranganore, same as Muziris, 
same as Kodaganur, 131, 283, 
345 
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C}TU8, Em;»er(>r, 27 

Daica, 106 
Dacia, 11 

Daivapiitras .some as Dcva|)iitra8, 

jH^ople, 105, 106, 108, 109 
Dala Mu^alaii, Lambakarna, 
killer, 233 
Damaiigan^a, 46 
J )aniiH, 290 

Da-niajada'Ti, Ksatrajia, 92 
Dai apala mme as Sh’j-ii 
1 )ar.aj);ilM, priest , 324, 326, 

340 

Dhananjaya, epic hero, 295 
Dananiava, kint^, 330 
Da-ndi-Mfilmdevi, Queen, 279 
Danube, the 381 
Daradas, tlie, so^yie as Dards, 
Daddnxi, 24, 28-30, 35, 58, 

217, 378, 381, 382 
Derel, valU^y, 381 
Darius, Emperor, 27, 28, 62 
Dar-ud-ibn-Daud, governor, 

285, 359 

Das, S. C. Professor, scholar, 

429 

Dasabala Sut^a, the, 323 
Dasahhumi ^utia, the, 323 
Daaadusta Kaimamarga Sutra^ 
the, 327 

Dasaratha, monarch, 295 
Dasasahasrikaprajhaparamita 
the, 150 


Delhi. 41, 2H8, 360, 47S 
l>ernetrius. ruler, 42, 380, 389 

Bes\ra\la Stale, 276 
\>e.\vvVvv\\V\, tv\V‘Y, 5)'5 
, Devagupta, king, 203, 204, 358, 
451,452 

Devaiirajna, priest, 320 
I Devasarrna, finest, 165, 166 
! Dev, Nudola! Mr, scholar, 451, 

! Dhkbul, 219 
1 Dliammapadasutta, 149 
j Dtianakataka, same as Dhanya- 
j kataka, 253, 254 
I Dharanis. th(i 324 
i Dhmani Savgraha sutra, the 313 
i Dharrnadeva, me <75 Fa Tien, 
I'Vi Hier, priest, 324-326, 340 
I Dharrna.vu[)ta , priest, 162, 436 
Dharinajatavasas, jiricst, 122, 
126, 158, 434 
! Dharrnakala, priest 149 
I Dharmamitra, priest, 155 
' Dharmanandi, priest, 151 
I jyharmapadaudaiutvarga, the 
1 326 

j Dharrnapala, king, 225, 226; 

I 340, 358 

Dharrnafuajna, priest, 160 
Dharmepriya, piiest, 150 
Dharrnaraksa, same as Cha-fa- 
hii ( an earlier one ), priest, 
150, 326, 482 

j Dharrnaraksa (a later oi’.e), 154 
! Dharmaraksita, prie.^t, 340, 488. 
Dharmaruci, priest, 128, 159, 
320 

Dharmasastra of Manu, 24, 26, 
28-31, 35 

Dhannavivardhana, ruler, 115 


Dathiya, king, 139 
Datopatiasa II, king, 357 
D^^vaka, 105, 106, 113, 116, 121, 
351 

Davis, H. R. Major, 56 
Deccan, 39, 40, 46, 48, 108, 197, 
240 

Deguigrres, M., scholar, 252, 268, 
377 


Dhatuaena, king. 139 
Dhniva, king, 225 
Dhruvabhata, king, 449 
Dhyana Buddhism, same as 
Cii’an in Chinese, and Zen in 
Japanese, Schools, 166 
Dignaga, teacher, 159 
Dikshitar, V. R. R. Profesi^or, 
scholar 347-349, 470, 490, 492 
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Dinajpiir, district, 106 
Dirghagama, the i52 
Divakara, some os Ti-wa-ka-lo, 
king, 279, 334, 360 
Divakarasirnlia, priest, 314 
Donsrong^ king, 459 
Douglas, K. Robert, Professor, 
sehoiar, 34, 361, 362, 384 
Dravida country, 253, 254, 259, 
267, 268, 271 

Duff, Mabe l, Miss, scholar, 122, 
379, 452, 460, 478 
Durlablmvardhana, kiin/, 215 
Durvodhana, epic liero, 295, 380 
DwarapMti, same as Sandoway, 
country, 310 
Dwarasamuclra, 283 

Eastern C'ows, monastery 
165 

E-Chow, same as Kwang Yuen, 
priest, 327, 328 
Eitel, I)r. scholar, 381 
Egypt, 35, 61, 465 
Elagabalus. same as Heliogo- 
balus, Cmperor, 46 
Ephthalites or Whitt* Huns, 

119, 120 
Enlaiiadu, 345 
Eran, 125 
Ernad,344 

Ettiiighau*-sen, Dr., scholar, 444 
Eucratides, ruler. 42, 43 
Euphrates, the, 11 
Europe, 8 

Euthydemos, ruler, 42 

Fa-Chan, king, 93-95, 97, 351 
Fa-Chi, same as Dharmajnana, 
priest, 161 

Fa-Chien, priest, 158 
Fa Hieu. same as Fa Hsien, 
traveller, 56-60, 95,97, 110, 
113-115, 138, 152, 154, 155, 
158, 351,360, 381,417,436 
Fan-yang, locality, 313 
Farmasa Quarmisa, E^harmieha, 
Pramesa, Pulikesa, Variants 


of Paramesvara, same as 
Pulikeshin II, Emperor, 175 
176 

Fa-iwa, same as Lotus of the 
Ooori Law, the, 317 
Fa Yuang, priest, 154 
Ferghana, same as Ta Yuan, 56, 
64, 65, 66, 462 

Fergusson, James Mr-, scholar, 
174-180, 273, 444, 445 
Firistah, historian, 118 
Fi-Ti, Ernf)eror, 116, 117, 157, 
352 

Fleet, Dr. J. F., scholar, 103, 
106, 198, 225, 237, 238, 263, 
446. 452, 465, 471. 474 
Fo-Ktvo-chi, book on travels, 
152 

Fo-lo-na, country, 116 
Foucher, Dr, scholar, 444 
Franke, Otto Professor, scholar, 
66 

Frcjcr Gallery of Art, 169 
French Indo-Cliina, 11, 13, 18 
Fuh, same as Fo, Fu-tuh, same 
Buddha, 71. 91, 99, 102, 
114. 116, 171, 172, 187 
Fu-hi, an historion of antiquity 
4, 5 

Full Flower, monastery, 165 
Fu Nan, same as Foo Nan, same 
as Cambodia, 54, 93, 94, 97- 
100, 129. 131, 168, 169,411 
Pu-Siiing, kintr, 411 
Futuh-al-Buldan, the, 219 

Gadhipura, 221 

Gai Ti, Emperor, 52, 70, 82, 83, 
84, 87, 138 

Gandhara, same as Kin-to-lo, 
45, 57, 58, 60, 73, 86, 114-116, 
118-120 127, 158. 161, 162, 
167, 168, 172, 308, 317, 321, 
323, 325, 328, 330, 340, 352, 
390 

Ganga kingdom, 47 
Gangas of Karnataka, the, 276 
Gangas, of Orissa, 276, 277 
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Oanges, the, 4), 57, 59, 61, 76, | 
96 , 106. 132, 198, 222, 226, ; 
^27, 260, 279, 312, 315, 318, ; 
322, 346, 399 

Ganjain district. 127, 272, 276 
(Jan-lo-clvan, rebel, 234 
Gan Ti. Emperor, 350, 351 
Garhwal, 106 
Gaudas, the, 48, 172 
Gaur, 392 

Gautama Dtiarmajnana, priest, 
161, 162 

Gautama Prajnaruci, j)riest, 

160 

Gautama Sanghadeva, priest, 
151 

Gautamipiitra Satakarui, ruler, 

40 

Gaya, same as Bodh i Gaya, 148 
Geiger, l)r. scholar, 110, 143 
Gharapuri, same as Elephanta, 
180 

Ghazni, same as Ghaznal), 
Ghaznyan, Ghaz.iirn, Ghazna, 
288 

Ghorband, the, 67 
Gibbon, Edwird, historian, 11, 
12, 372, 375 

Giles, H. A., Dr., scholar, 4 
Gin-('hing, commandant, 19 
Giritale tanks, 232 
Girnar, 80-91 

Glantc-Dharma ( Ta-mao ), king, 
208, 227 

Gobharana, same as Bharana, 
same as Fa-lan, priest, 71, 

73, 148 

Gobi desert, 16, 58, 405 
Godavari, the, 188. 279 
Gojenangi, same as Gliazni, 331 
Gokhale, Professor V. V., 
scholar, 454, 455, 457, 463, 486 
Go-koo-lo, country, 332 
Gondopharnes, ruler, 43, 69 
Gopalan, R. Mr., scholar 466 
Gopalachari, K, Dr., scholar, 
370 

Govinda III, Emperor, 225,284 


Go-ye-n;ing, kingdom, 328 
Great Happiness, monastery, 
314 

Great Wall of China, the, same 
as Wan-li-Ch’arm Cheng 35, 
58, 158, 376 

Grpoksi the, 23, 24, 345, 491 
Grhadkuta Peak, 312 
Grumbates, king, 104, 118, 351 
Guj;e, kiiigd(jin, 340 
Gujarat, 32, 108, 190, 219, 241, 

, 285, 330, 335, 449 
Gujarat, nortli, 45, 4G, 88, 285 
Gunabhadra, priest, 157 
Gunakamadeva 1, king, 335 
Gunamaharnava, king, 277 
. Gunamati, priest, 310 
Guriaprablia, teacher, 159, 173 
. Gunavarraan, ])rie8t, 112, 155, 
i 156, .lot), 433 
■ (hinavrddhi, priest 122, 126 
Guf)tas, the, Imperial, 47, 48, 

I 118,153 

; Guptas, Later, the, 146 
; Giirjaras, the, 208, 271, 280 
Gurjara-Pratiharas, the, 48 
i Guruse vapahcasevasadgaiha , 

' the, 327 

Gutschtnid Von, Dr., scholar, 
i 379 

i 

i Hadrian, Eraopror, 170 
i Haiga, 490 

! Haihayas, or the Kalacuriyas, 

! the, 198 

Hamsavega, ambassador, 292, 
293, 294, 295, 296, 297, 299 
Hang-chao, province, 21 
Hannibal, general, 18 
Hans, Im[)erial, the, 4, 6, 8, 11, 
12. 13, 14, 17, 21, 70 
Haragana, Sri, Divirapati, 196 
Harappa, 370 
Harivarman, king, 481 
Harsacaritay the, 209, 289, 290 
Harsa Gupta, king, 146 
Harsavardhana, Emperor, 48, 
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159, 172-174, 176, 179-186, 
188-191, 196, 206, 209-211, 
289, 291-299, 301, 304, 356, 
440, 442, 443, 448, 479. 480 
Harsiivariiiiiii, kiiijr, 195, 448, 
449 

Hastin 1 puia, 57 
Hattndatha., or Dat ri])atissii II., 
king, 233 

Ho'i-Cliow, same as li^le of 
Sunimrr, 333 
Hciiou-Ti, crupcrnr, 114 
HelioclejH, 43 
lieliodoruH, ruhr, 42 
He-lovv, city, same as 

Hidda, 59, 152 
Heiiiamala, ]»riii( es, 428 
Herat, 128 

liormaeup, king, 73, 389, 401 
Hcjrodotus, 28 

Heuen Tsiia , Emperor, 203 
Hevagratanira. the, 327 
Hiao-\V<‘n-Ti, rider of Nortliern 
Wei, 117, 120 
Hiao-Wu-Ti, imperor, 137 
Hieii-Ti, Eni])( ror, 6, 167 
Hien 'Isuna, same as Hsuan 
Tsim^S 215, 217 

Hi on -Ml, locality, 66 

Himalavay, tlie 29, 101, 103, 
127, 172, 208, 210, 225, 346 
Hinavana School, 115, 166, 313, 
315,' 316, 321, 340 
HinduiHin, 42 

Hindu Kush, the, 25, 65, 72, 
115, 119, 177 
Hindus, tin*, 41, 101 
Hindustan, 288 
Hing Kung, priest, 318 
Hippalus, wind, 345 
Hirth, Friedericlj, Professor, 
scholar, 4, 10, 33, 34, 60, 116, 
131, 251, 252, 268-270, 275, 
278, 279, 306, 361-363, 365- 
368, 373, 376, 383, 448, 

468, 470, 481 

Hisham-ibn-Amr-al-Ta.ghlabi, 
governor, 284 


I History of the T'ang, the 185 
I 213 

I Hiiien Haii, ])rie8t, 314 
I Hinen Ta, priest, 319 
Hiiien Ta’i, same as Sarvajha, 
priest, 312, 314 

! Hiuen Ti, Emperor, 52, 70, 81, 
82, 89-92, 350, 351 
Hiuen Ti, 'Ism Emperor, 10, 11 
Hiu-wu T'ai-ssu, autlior, 123 
; Hoernle, Dr., SfdioJar, 378 
Ho-Ling, same as KaJinga, 317 
Ho-Jong, country, 225 
Ho-Jo.wei, kingdom, 328 
Honantu, city, 21, 93 
Honan, province, 33, 169 
Honey, William J>()wyer, Mr. 
scholar, 372 
Honnavuru, 490 
Hormuzd 11, monarch, 104 
Ho-Ti, Emjxtror, 70, 74-76, 78. 
81, 82, 85, 88, 350, 354 
Hou-(4u, qut en of Wei, 20 
144, 145 

Hou'-han-shu, the, 23 
Houei Kiao, autlior, 155, 156 
Houei-Kouan, priest 155 
Houei-lV’ong, ^iriest 155 
Hoysalas, the, 48, 283 
Hsia-lan, place, 136 
Hsi r’ien-chw, same as India, 
248, 255 

Hsin-t’o, country, 116 
Hsiaiig-Yu, king ot Kao Tsu, 14 
Heiang-Nu, «ame Huing-N(j, 
Hien-Yu, or Huns, 14, 22, 35, 
44, 50-52, 76-78, 82, 117, 389, 
396 

Hsuan Chao, same as Hiuen 
Chin, or Prakasamati, priest, 
310, 311, 312, 314 
Hsuan-Ti, same as Suen-Ti, 
Emperor, 147, 355 
Hsuan Wu Ti, ruler of Wei, 130, 
135, 142-143, 354 
Hsim K’uang, same as Hsun 
Tzu, teacher, 163 
Huai Ti, priest, 32 
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UuaMg-S\Ah,'E.mpeTOt, \^\ 

Himiiii 'n same as IIien-Yuan, 

^^.nvi-roT J, 5, 19, 367 
Hu}U.-W<*n, ^roiKTMl, HLl, 150 
Hugli, tlu^ 106 

\\\i\ \mvHl, ?»\1 

mme, as Hwi-SiMig, 

Hui Sx\i, prieRt, 166 
fl\ii-W(‘n, disci I*', 166 
H .ii-Yufvn, same as Ciiia, Driest, 
166, 438 

liuUigu, king, 280, 478 
Hiiltzsch, Dr , H(tholar, 237, 465 
linns, the see also Hsiang-Nu, 
14, 22, 35, 115, 118, 119; 126„ 
172, 208 

Hupeh, j)rovince, 319 
Huviska, Einperor, 41, 46, 69, 
70, 101, 118 
Hwei Sing, f)riest,, 159 
H'vei Tsofig, same a& Hui Tsung, 
Emperor, 343 

Hwui-Lun, same as Frajnavar- 
iTiHii, priest, 315 
llwui Nieh, priest, 309, 314 
Hwui Y(']i, priest, 318 
Hvv^ug-Keeri, f)nest, 158 
Hydaspes same as the Jhehim, 


\mN^vN v^\'6.\’tvW, 


Ada 


'I, 




NeduniHeral 
348 . 349 

'• 3. S. 12. If,, 2^-^5 
30. 32-.■'o, 37, 39. 41)' 4^ 

45.47,5\-(,0,f,9-7\.73,75,77 

80, M, 85, 87. 93, 94, 99, 
\02-, \04-\05, WO, \\6-\\%, 
120, 121, 123, 

138, 140 142, 

151-153, 158, 

167, 168, 170. 

181, 182, 184 
199, 202, 203, 


the, 43 
Hyphasis, 
the, 57 


same as Boae, 


213-215, 218, 219, 
226,228,231, 241, 
268, 275, 280, 284, 
298, 306, 308, 309, 
315, 317, 320-323, 




29, 

44, 


125-130, 135, 
144-147, 149, 
1 . 59 , 164, 165, 
171, 178, 179, 
186, 190-194, 
205-208, 211, 


332, 336-340, 
397, 


OTI 

248,’ 
288, 
311, 
328, 
350-360, 
407, 411, 


225 

255,’ 

289, 

313- 

330- 

370, 

458, 


384, 391, 

46 i, 467 

Judin, oriitra), see. also Magiulha, 
26, 27, 32. 40, 54, 120-122, 
126, 142, 148, 154, 158-160, 
162, 187, 202-206, 211, 213, 
314, 322, 323, 328-330, 347, 
358, 483 

Tiulia, easlorn, 54, 189-191, 194, 
310 

Indies, Five, 54,65, 117, 179, 
180, 193, 194, 202, 215, 336, 
433 


Ibn Batuta, traveller, 137 
Ibn-i-Huukal, 478 
Ibn-Muhalhal, historian, 287 
I-cha-fon-mo, see Yasovarman, 
king 

1-Chau, same as Kamul, priest, 
330 

Iclithyophagi Oritae, same ns 
Kirar.as, 29 
1-Hiuen, priest, 317 
Ilachi, town, same as Kustana, 
58 

11am Killi, king 258 
Hi, country, 16 
I-Long, priest, 317 


Indias, Four, 181 
Iiidi.'i, northern, 39, 54, 58, 79, 
87, 121, 126, 146, 159, 168, 
194, 200. 202, 227, 316, 322, 
323, 333 

India, north-western, 42, 43, 
120. 159, 167, 290 
India, southern, 54, 126, 130- 
133, 135, 136, 138, 140, 141, 

142, 159, 194, 197, 203, 204, 

227, 233-235, 244, 247, 248, 

252, 254, 281-284, 310, 312, 

319, 320, 323, 329, 330, 358, 

360 

India, western, 40,48,59, 117, 
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194, 196, 262,269, 312, 314, 
317, 335, 

Indiana, the, 9, 12, 24, 27, 30 
India's Diplomatic Relations 
with the Wef>t, the, 8, 19, 23, 
28, 61, 86, 107, 148, 257, 302, 
344, 347, 

Indo-Hactriaiia, the, 8, 73, 100 
In io-Chiiia, 92, 200, 281 
Jndo Parthiana, the, 8, 43, 45, 
389 

India, god, 295 
Indra, ting, 286, 287 
Indraji, Bh igavaiilal. Dr. 
scholar, 46, 88, 96, 108, 128, 
241, 286, 387, 391, 404, 425 
Indraraja, king, 226 
Indus, the, 43, 58, 72, 79, 124, 
125, 219, 280, 288, 389, 390 
InncB, Mr., scholar, 427 
Iranian Sakas, the, 66 
Iron G;i tee, 311 
Irrnwadi, the, 93 
Iskjirdu, 58 
Islam, 207, 478 
iHuruinuiya cave, 140 
Isvara, priest, 437 
Tavaradatta, Abhira king, 108, 
391 

Isvara, Saiikarn, Isana, T)eva- 
deva, god, 247 

I-Tsing, traveller, 254, 310-316, 
320, 321, 366, 485 

Jackson, A. M. T., Mr., scholar, 
88 , 391, 404, 408 
Jacobi, Dr., scholar, 384,385 
Jainas, the, 41, 101 
Jajapura, same as Jajnagar, 
same as Djdjapiira, 269 
Jalalabad, 57, 59, 152 
Jalandhara, 55, 106, 311, 325, 
340 

Jalaluddin Mang Barani, 
Khwarizimi, ruler, 288, 360 
Jambhala, same as Kubera, 87 
Jamuna Yamuna, Jumuna, the, 
40, 57, 101, 103, 222, 226 


, I Japan, 13, 160, 282, 309 
I Jataka, Stories, the, 56, 61 
: Java, 61, 155, 281, 282 
Jaxartes, 56, 193, 219, 280 
Jayadeva, king, 335, 489, 490 
Jayasena, priest, 310 
I J;»yaswal. K. P. Dr., scholar, 96, 
I 106,415,416 

Javfiti, same as Jajati, king, 269 
Jeiighis Khan, 5ame as Chenghiz 
Khan, Emf)eror, 280 
Jews, the, 345 
Jhansi, 108 

Jhelum, the, 57, 58, 72, 79, 

I 108, 118, 389 
; Jih-nan, [>erhapH the same as 
Tonqiiin, Tonking, 92 
; Jinasena, teacher, 230 
j Jindial, 290 

; Jin-Tsimg, ( Tsong ) emperor, 

^ 277, 278, 327, 342, 343, 360 
; Jiva, princes, 150 
Jivita Gupta, king, 145, 146, 
203, 355, 452 

i Jnanacandra, priest, 310, 314 
: Jhanagupta, ])riest, 161, 436 
■ Jfianjjyasas, priest, 161 
Jones, William, Mr., soholar 378 
I Jordanus, traveller, 283 
I Jou-i-Tsung, Krnperor, 233, 358 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
\ Society^ the, London, 174, 269 
, Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
1 Society of Bengal, the, 174,189 
I Julian, Emperor, 348 
I Julien, M, scholar, 124, 244 
I 330, 331, 338, 414 
i Julius Caesar, Emperor, 15, 16 
I Jurz or Juzr, same as Gujarat, 

I 286 

' Kabul, 25, 42, 43, 46, 56, 57, 
73, 80, 86, 118,127, 151, 154, 
220, 351, 389,392 
Kabul kingdom, 104 
Kabul river, 67 
Kabul valley, 66, 72 
Kachcbhella, king, 240 
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Ka.lamba 41, \ W is.iins\», province, 34, 44, 57, 58 

o.i\asaua\-Ua XcmvW, see also \50, \48, 206, 442 


Kavasimkesvata \,em\Ae, 242, 
243 

Knkas, cAiin, VOS, 
Kakusthavarman, kinjz, 417 
Kalabhras, the, 198, 238 
Kalankfd Kanni Narranmdi- 
ceral, king, 348, 349 
Kalayasas, priobt, 155 
Kalhaiia, author, 215, 216, 217, 
221, 223 

Kalidasa, poet, 478 
Kalin<«a, 32, 40, 47, 141, 149 
243,253, 271, 272, 273,277 
315, 316, 319, 370, 467, 476 
Kalinij)ax, 57 
Kalyari, 144 
Kama, god, 295 
Kamariivn, king, 195 
Kiimarupa, same as Assam, 

105, 189, 190, 418-421 
Kamboja, the, 24 
Kameras, same as Kaveras, or 
Khmers, 198, 200 
Kampili, 260 

Kjjmpilya, same as Kampil, 41 
Kanakasabhi Pillai, Mr., scholar 
490 

Kaiiara, Nortli, 490 
Knii-Chau, department, 58, 158 
Kanci, same as Kancipuram, 
same as Kari-chih-pu-lo, 159, 
201, 236-238, 241, 242, 246, 
247, 252, 253, 256-260, 271, 
453 

K ’ang. eou n try, 149 
Kang-Ti, ambassador, 99, 100, 
102, 411 
Kangra, 106 

Kaniska, Emperor, 44, 45, 69, 
70, 81-89, 91, 96, 109, 117, 
118, 148, 173, 304, 350, 390, 
406-409, 439 

Kanouj, same as Kanyakubja, 
48, 57, 59, 174. 176,‘179, 181, 
189, 196, 209 211, 215, 221- 
223, 226, 292, 291, 299, 313 
D-64 


Kan Yiiig, general, 403, 404 
T\.anVaVa'\ tanks, 232 
Kan-U>-wei river, ^irol^aVdy the 
Godavari, 188 

Kanva dynasty, the 8, 55, 386 
KaO“Cluuig, district 320 
, Kaochi, the State of, same as 
Tongking, 18 

Kao-fu, region, same as Kabul 
15, 154 

Kao-seng-fehouan, the, 155 
Kao-Ti, Enip(‘r()r, 121 
Kao "Fsii or Kao I’i, Emperor, 
6 , 14, 15,184, 185, 368,374,375 
Kao-Esu Wen li, see Yang- 
kien, Emperor, 161, 170 
Kao-Tsnng, (Tsong), Emperor, 
191, 192, 193, 194, 202, 218, 
219, 232, 233, 287, 313, 357 
Kapila, same as Ka-pi-li, Kae- 
y>jli-le, 112, 113, 116, 121, 139, 
156, 418-421, 352, 353 
Kapilavastu, 59, 112, 113, 323 
Kapisn, 45, 65, 67, 86, 87, 162, 
312, 323, 400, 407 
Kara, kingdom, 272, 273, 275, 
276, 279 

Karala, kingdom, 105 
K«araschar, Kharachar, 58, 153 
Karikala Cola, king, 257, 346, 
347, 348, 469 
Kainal, 57, 230 
Kama, king Kai{>euriya, 489 
Karnasuvama, 48, 253 
Karnata, same as Karnataka, 
179, 271, 266 
Karotaya, 106 
Kartchon, country, 58 
Kartrapur, same as Kartripura, 
106 

Karur, battle of, 123, 127 
Krirur, same as Vanjikaravur, 
345, 490 

Kashgar, province, 16, 76, 78, 
80, 81, 84, 86, 87, 118, 119, 

162, 207, 407, 462 
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Kashmir, 48, 58,67, 83, 84, 118, 
127, 150, 151, 155, 156, 205- 
206, 208, 215-220, 223, 224, 
229, 244, 278, 284, 312, 316, 
323, 325, 353, 358, 379, 457, 
458, 460 

Kasyapa I, king, 141, 143 
Kasyapa, sawe as KasA a Ma- 
taiJga, priest, 71, 73, I4S, 430 
Kathiavvad, 46, 57, lOS, 230, 
280, 404, 405 

Katrijjura, kingdom, 105, 106 
Katiina laj, 106 
Katvayana, 27, 28, 380 
Kautilya, 31-33, 296, 300-303, 
380, 382, 385, 387, 480-482 
Kaveri, tlie, 200 
Kaverif>pniupattinam, sa?ue as 
Kaveripattinam, sa7ne as 
Puhar 

Kee-lo-na-keujo, same as 
Kan\akubja, Karanakuiye 
kingdom, 328, 330, 331 
Kea-pih-le same as Kapila, 112 
Kcaou-nho, same as Tonquin, 
Tongkirig, 129, 131 
Keau-mo-loo, perhaps the same 
as Kamarupa, 189, 190 
K’eeh-ch’a, countr}^ 58 
K’een-kwei, kingdom, 57 
Kelly, Dr. scholar, 410 
Keonjhar State, 276 
Kennedy, J. Mr., scholar, 62 
Keraits, people, 280 
Kerala, same as Malabar, 48, 
130, 131, 133, 144, 238, 239, 
344-346 

Keralaputra, 490 
Keralas, the, 260, 298, 

Kesari, dynasty, 251, 269 
Keiii-Tzu, same as Ku-tse, 250 
Khadgas, the 195, 230, 320 
Khalif Harun»al-Rashid, 285, 
286, 359 

Khalif al-Mansur, 289, 359, 
Khan-to-lo, same as Khientolo 
same as Gandiiara, 328 
Kharagraha, prince, 196 


] Kharaparikas, a tribe, 105, 108 
I Kharavela, Emperor, 40, 271 
! Ivhasas, the, 378 
I Khasi, Khasia, Hills, 106, 112- 
114 

Khatab, ruler, 219 
Khinie, same as Ki-ne, priest, 
i 336 

Khriior, Karnera, country, 200, 

' 201,238 

Khoten, 60, 79-81, 84, 87, 88, 
118, 119, 128,320,321,405,439 
Khri Ide-strong-btsan, same as 
Ral-pa-can, king, 227, 322, 463 
Kliudda Parinda, king, 139 
Khurasan, 288, 360 
Khusru, Parwiz, IT, Emperor, 
174-176, 178-180,355,356, 445 
Khusru, Parthian ruler, 84 
R’iangs, same as Tibetans, the, 
207 

Kia Chi, Empress, 374 
Kiang-Ling, city, 153 
Kidara, same as Kitolo, same as 
Kator, title, 115, 119, 352 
Kian-clii, same as Kia-clii, same 
as Tongking, 60, 305, 395 
Kiau-Chau, province, 317, 318 
Kie \ Ka l-lo-na-su-fa-la-na, see 
Karnasuvarna 

Kien-ve, same as Olieen-yeb, or 
Nanking, 156 

Kieou T'ang GhoUy the, 236, 242 
Kieu-tse, same as Kout-cha, 
Kucliih, Ku-tse, Kuehah, king¬ 
dom, 150, 151, 194, 206, 351, 
442 

King chau, locality, 310, 319 
King-Ching, same as Adam, 
Nesotorian missionary, 323 
King-Chou, ruler, 33 
I Kin-Fu, region, 311 
; King’s temple, 315 
I King-Ti, Emperor, 394 
I K’i-li-pa-pu, same as Ch’ilipapu, 
ruler, 192, 211, 213 
1 Ki-li-so-tsan, same as Ch’Jisotan, 

1 ruler, 214, 223 
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Kiulari same as Ki-kia-yo, or Kuan-Ch^inAs city, 166 

K i-imsh-B\Au\\g, king, l^\ , Kwbku, V;.\\VaVu, V.WTv,k\\Ag, 

Kin-to-l( 3 , same as Garulhara, : 280-283, 360, All 
kingdom, 114 i Kiidiigi Taluka, 111 

Kinwar, locality, 47 ■ Kui-tang, same as Demon king- 

Ki-pin, Bee also Kapisa, king- ■ dom, 376 
dom, 45, 65-68, 72, 73, 98, 117 l Kujula Kluulphises, I, king, 43, 
118, 120, 127, 153, 155, 157, i 45,52,69,70,72,73, 79, 350, 
158, 196, 353, 390, 433, 467 j 401 
Kiraiafi, the, 24, 29, 30, 35, 378, | Kulasekliara Pandya, Maravar- 
382 I man, king, 282, 360 

Kirti Seva, same as Madi Siv, j Kuldja, 16 
King, 143, 354 Ku-lin, same as Coilom, 248, 254 

Kirttivarman II, king 237 Knlotiunga Cola Deva,, king, 


Kit-Siri-Mevan, same as Kntti 
Siri Megliavarman, king, 14 
Kiu-Mei-Teno, king, 160 
Kiii-to, same as Kiii-to, same as 
Gupta, 122, 124, 126 
Koh ana, place, 113 
Kokonor, provin(;e, 44 
Kolaba district, 287 
K’o-li-K’o-tsu, king, 227 
Kongas, the, 346 
Kongada, 271, 277, 476 
Kongu, 263 

Konkan, same as Konkana, 32, 
180, 240, 263 

Kophene, same as Kabul, 80 
Koppam, 266 

Korea, same as Sin-lo, 11, 13, 
125,142, 160, 280, 309, 311 
Koreans, the, 192 
Kosala,41, 59, 105, 253, 271 
Kosambi, mod. Kosarn, 40 
Kotturu, fortress, 110 
Kovalan, king, 491 
Krsna same as Bhagavata, god, 
295, 388 

Krsna III, monarch, 247, 263 
Krsna, prince, 291 
Krsna Gupta, king, 146 
Krek, ruler, 311 
Ksatrapas, Western, the, 107 
Ksatravarrnan, king, 304, 481 
Ksatriyas, the, 24 
Ksemankara, king, 273, 274 


470 

Kulii Valley, the, 47 
Kumaon, district, 106 
Kumaia, king of Assam, 195 
Kumara Dasa, same as Kumara 
Dhatusena Dasena, king, 141- 
143, 354 

Kumara Gupta, ( later ruler ) 
145, 355 

! Kumara Gupta II, Emperor, 

I 124, 423 

j Kumara Jiva, priest, 150, 153, 
! 165,166,431,432 
■ Kumara yana, 150, 151 
Kumud, same as Komadai mouii- 
tains, 28 

Kunala, prince, 206 
Kunets, same as Kulutas and 
Kunindas, 47 

Kungadamandala, same as 
Kung-yu~t'o, 243 
Kung-Chaw, district, 318 
Kung-kee-na, same as Kung-kin 
na-pu-lo, same as Konkana, 
329 

Kung-yu, same as Kung-gu, 
country, 253 

{ Kunindas, same as Kulidas, the, 
47 

I K’un-lun, country, same as 
' ConHore, 313, 317 
Rural, the, 260 
Kurds, the, 177 
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Kurus, the, 25 

Kusiiiias, the, same- as Yueh-chi 
or Sakas, 8, 30, 41, 43. 44, 52, 
53, 66, 68-70, 75, 83, 96, 104, 
JJ7, 118, 127, 385 
Kusiiiifi Empire, 46 
Ivusi, samf’ a.9 Kusina^ara, 59, 
309, 310, 313, 323 
Kusulaka., same as Kozolon, 
ruler, 392 
KuHtana, 58, 80 

Kutcha, same as Khulja, or I 
Kutscha 58, 60 

Kutch, same as Kuchcli, Kacli- 
cliha, Surastra, 240, 392 
Kuvera, same as god Kubera, 

86 , 87, 295 

Kwai Cliau sarne as Cocliia 
China 

Kwang Wu-Ti, Emperor, 18, 

52, 374 

Kwantung, 280, 281 
Kwei-Chung, priest, 317, 318 
Kwo-Tse, general, 224 

Laccadive Islands, 132 
Lacouperie, Terrian, de, Pro¬ 
fessor, scholar, 34 
Ladakh, 58, 208 
Lahore, 288 
Lailai, kingdom, 283 
Laksmi, goddess, 271 
Laksmi Kama, ^sarne as Karnya 
Kalacuriya king, 341 
Lalitaditya Miiktapida, Em¬ 
peror, 215-224, 244, 278, 358, 
460, 461 

Lalita Indra Kesari, king, 269, 
270 

Lamani Tissa, see Chhattagahak 
Lambakarna, clan, the, 138, 139 
Lan-Chao, province, 57, 60 
Langkia, perhaps same as Kama- 
lanka, 317 

Lankavatara suira^ the 166 
Lan-po, kingdom, 328, 330 
Lan-Wu-li, place 136 
Lan-she, same as Lan-chi, capi- 


’ tMl53 

Lao ('hang, ruler, 22, 44 
Lao Tzn, t(i;icher, 163, 165, 189, 
343 

Lara, 331 

Lassen, Dr., sciioJar, 251, 269, 
270, 384 

Lata, or South Gujarat, 162, 
242, 271, 287 
Later Hans, the, 92, 93 
Later Tangs, tlie, 17 
Later T’sin, or Eastern T’sin or 
Chin dynasty, 103 
Latourette, Kenneth Scott, 
Professor, scholar, 10, 11,35, 
52, 57, 167, 283, 36N363, 366- 
368, 370-375, 377, 383, 395, 
402, 429, 431, 437, 464, 481 
Laufer, T)r., scholar, 80 
Leang, the State of, 19,20, 125 
L(^ang hwae-ki ng, ambassador, 
182,'I84 

Leang-ki, nobleman, 82 
Leaoutung, province, 78, 97 
Legge, Rev. scholar, 58, 367, 
385, 405, 430 
Lei-Tsu, queen, 19 
Levi, Sylvain, M. Professor 
scholar, no, 143, 184, 185, 

187, 189, 192, 209, 236, 239, 
245, 272-274, 338, 410, 455, 
456, 460, 464 
Lhasa, 341 
Liaka, governor, 64 
Liang-chou, city, 151 
Lich(;hhavis, the, 59 
Lien-Tsung, same as Lotus 
School 

Lieo-Chow, prince, 140 
Lieou-Chi ( same as Liu Chi, 
commandant, 20 
Life of Apollonius^ the 290 
Lih-shing, district, 309 
Li-i-piao, ambassador 185, 
Li-kwang-li, general, 15, 16 
Li-long-ki, same as ming-Ti, 
same as Huien-Tsong or Hsuan- 
Tsung, 214, 233 
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Liinurike, })erl(apa tlni same m 
Malabar, 1^2 ^ 

Lm-e, same as Slum, 54 
Liiig-ya-88U, same us LiT\ga9, 
country, 116 

Ling-Wan, priest, 319 
Ling Wang, Emperor, 2, 9, 362 
Li-Sbih-miii, general, the same 
as Thmg T’ai, Tsunu, 17 
Li-THun-hsu, same as Chwang 
Tilling, founder of the L iter 
T’nag pyiiasty, 17 
Liu Chao, prince, 157 
Liu-Chou, same as Lieou-Chao, 
])rince 115 

Ihu Sungs ( Songs), same as 
SoMtfierii Clihns, or Tsiiis, 10 
Liu Tsuin, or Liu Suin, jirince, 
emperor Wu-Ti, 157 
Li*Wang, Emperor, 5 
Liu-Yun, general, 138 
Li-Yuan,,W'me as Ivao Tsu-Tang, 
17 

Lob, Lake, 58 

Lo-e, same as Roei, kingdom, 59 
Logan, W.,Mr., scholar, 130, 490 
Lolniizen de-Leeuw, Dr (Mrs), 
scholar, 380-381 
Lokanatha Das ibala, same as 
Buddha, 230 
Lokayata, person, 312 
Lo-lo, perhaps, same as L;ita 
kingdom, 329, 330, 331 
Lo-tcha-lo-tcha, same as Raja- 
raja, 264, 265 

Lotus School, the, 166, 321,428 
Lovaiig, capital, 18, 21, 93, 97, 
100, 128, 150, 159, 169, 170, 
232, 312, 314 
Lu, duchy, 364 

Liiders, Heinrich, Professor, 
scholar, 95, 96 
Lu-Kuang, general, 151, 153 
Lu Mountains, 155 
Lui Ch‘h-Ghi, author, 363 
Liii Pang same as Kao-Tsu, or 
Kao-Ti, Emperor, 14, 15 
Lung, priest, 317 


Lull:/, province, 57, 60 
Liiij-7s..nj.so-Juiig-tsan, ruler, 

i^u-Yan, priest, 149 

Ma.’liar, same as Coromandal, 

! 281-283,360 

; Ma-Chi, Regent queen, 19, 75, 

; 79, 403 

: Mackenzie, Col. scholar, 490 
, Madhura, soulliern, 33 
Madraka, rtvuiblic, 105, 108 
; Magadlni, same as Mo Kca or 
: Mo-kea-To, 40, 41, 53, 55, 59, 
i 73, 121-124, 126, 138, 142,145, 

! 148, 157, 161, 182-185, 187, 

' 188, W5, 200, 202, 203, 211- 

' 213, 229, 231, 241, 310, 312, 
i 315-318, 320, 326, 330, 331, 

' 337, 240, 34L 343, 353, 355, 

, 358, 386, 452, 458. 459, 467 
Mahabalipuram, 242, 246 
, Maha llazar, monastery, 165 
: Mahahharata, the 25, 26, 28,29, 

; 380-382, 384 

I Mahabhavagupla I, Janarnc- 
I jaya, king, 270, 272 
: Mahabhavagupta, II, king, 474 
i Mahabodlii monastery, 

‘ same as Ta-hsio, 148, 309, 312, 
i 314-316, 318-320, 341 
i Mahadandadlvarani\ tne, 324 
[ Mahakantara, kingdom, 105 
i Mahauadi, the, 272, 474 
* Mahanaman I, king, 138, 142, 
351, 352 

Mahapadma, Emperor, 339 
Mahapadma, Lake, same as Mo- 
lo po-lo-no-lung, 216 
Mahaparinirvana sutra, 154 
Mahasanghikas, the, 149, 
Mahasivagupla II, Yavati, 
king, 270-272, 276, 360 
Mahayana school, 122, 149, 
154/164-166, 310, 313, 321, 
325, 340, 341 

Mahayahahuddhi-Satparamita 
Sutra, the 323 
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Malie, places 133 
Maheiidra, king of Kosaln, 105 
Mahendragiri in the Ganjnin 
district, 127, 276, 424, 425^ 
Mahendravarman I, king, 237, 
247, 259 

Mahcndravarmiin HI, 465 
Maliisasakah School, 152, 154 
Mahi.si, same as MaJiiinati, 
Mnnohata, 32 

Mahmud of Ghazna, ruler, 288 
MailJa, J. A. M. de, Moyriac, 
Professor, scliolar, 78, 228, 362 
Maitreya Kodliisattva, 320 
Majuindar. ])r R. C., scholar, 
410, 444, 456, 461, 463 
Mahibar, same as Kerala, 
131-134, 490 
Malavas, the, 198 
Malaya Peninsula 
( Archi])elag()), 60, 246, 254, 
266, 283, 295, 313,315 
Malaya, mount, 467 
Male, 144, 263 
Mallei, same as Malavas, or 
Malavakas, [)eople, 10^ 107 
Ma lo-hua, same as 252 

Mo-lo-pa-ma, king, 357 
Malvva, same as Malava, Mo 
lo-wei province, 85, 89, 107, 
108, 120, 172, 208, 225, 328, 
330 

Malwa, eastern, 42, 125, 146 
Malwa, western, 42 
Mana, same as Mananka, king, 
202 

Manavarman, same as 
Mahalapano, king, 198 
Manchuria, 3^ 280 
Manchus, the, 4, 10 
Mangu, king, 280 
Manika, 285-287 
Manjusri, same as Man-choo- 
sbo-le, Bodhisattva Manjusri, 
Manjughosa, Bissochtma, 
Vagisa, 337-338 
Manjusrimulatantra, 325-326 
Manjustinamasangiia, the, 343 


[ Manimekhalai, the 258, 346 
' Mantarn-ja, kifig, 105 
i Manu, lawgiver, 24, 26, 28-31 
! 34, 35, 382-384 
; Maoii-iun, title of king, same as 
Maharana, 99-100, 101 
, Mapaeul, kingdom 283 
I Marasimha, king, 195, 357 
I Marcellus, Roman Emperor, 17 
I Marco J^olo, traveller, 281-284, 

I Marcus Aurelius, Emperor, 22 
I Mardonius, general. 27 
Marignolli, traveller, 283 
I Marslial), Sir John, scholar, 280, 
i 289, 301, 479 
I Martalbari, Gulf of, 93, 94 
Masj)er(), Henri, Professor 
scholar, 402 
Ma’sud, [)rince, 288 
Mathura, same as iMa-T’aou-lo, 
41,45, 47, 59,95, 98, 101, 102, 
118,127, 190,391,440 
Mathura school of art, 168 
Ma-Twan-Liii, historian, 51, 54, 
63, 70, 74, 81, 91-93, 99, 
102, 111, 116, 122, 129, 131- 
133, 136, 170-173, 181, 183, 
184, 187-193, 202-203, 215, 
264-266,271, 273,279,327-29, 
331-337, 342, 346, 366, 403, 
409, 425, 440, 441, 453, 454, 
485 

Maues, same as Maus, or Moga, 
king, 43, 64,-68, 350, 400 
Maukbaris, the line of, 48, 304 
Mauryan Empire, the, 25, 39, 
41, 55, 180 

Mawarau-n-Nahr, same as 
Tranoxiana 288 

Max Muller, Professor, scholar, 
74, 216, 395 

Mayers, F. W. Mr scholar, 4 
Ma-Yuan, same as Ma- Yuen, 
general, 18,75 
Mayurbhanj, state, 276 
Mayurasarraan, king, 417, 48 U 
McCrindle, Professor, scholar, 
29 
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McGov eru, . fte\\o\at, , same as Molioui, 

119 120, 366, 399, 42\ 332 


Me.d\VeTTaueau world, or Sea, ^ 
\he. 1\,\^,\6,2\,31\ 
M(‘gaPtlicnes, 29, 57, 482 
Megliasikha, priest, 321 
Meghiia, 106 
Meghavarman, king, 110 
Mehe, Tartar king, 22, 44 
Memorials oj the Sakya Buddha 
Tathagatha, 123 
Menandar, see also Milinda 
Mencius, teacher, 163, 375 
Mendis, G. C. Dr. scholar, 143, 
232,-234 

Mich-a-ma.(), perhaps the same 
as Muziris, 131 
Middle East, 26 
Middle kingdom, same as Chung 
Kua, 21 

Midnapore district, 95 
Mihentale, Caves, 140 
Mihirakula, ruler, 123, i24, 127, 
128, 145, 423, 424,353, 354. 
Milinda, .same as Menander, 
king, 389, 434 
31 ilindapanha, the, 62 
Ming-Huai-Prince Buddha, mo- 
nastry, 165 

Ming-Ti, Em[)eror, 16, 52, 70-74, 
77, 91, 116, 117, 214,215, 223, 
224, 233, 234, 245, 322, 350, 
402, 485 

Ming Tuen, same as Cintadeva, 
priest, 317, 318 
Minicoy, 132 

Mitra, Babu Rajendralal, Mr, 
scholar, 445 

Mithradates I, ruler 43, 389 
Mithradates II, the Great, 
Emperor, 43, 67, 68, 389 
Mit Sen, same as Mittasena 
Karal, Sora, king, 138, 139 
Moca Deva, priest, 318 
Modi, J. J. Dr., scholar, 123 
Mohenjo Daro, 30, 370, 380 
Mo-ho-chin-tan, same as Maha- 
cina-sthana, or China, 182 


MoUur, 346 

MoAo-po-ma, king, 194, 195 
I Mong Chi, wife ol Gin Ching, 19 
j Mongol dynasty, the, 7 
i Mong Kunn, general, 374 
I Mongolia, 56, 280. 322 
i Mongols, same as Miighals, the, 
j 280, 284.288 

I Mookerjce, Radha Kumud, Dr. 
I scholar, 446 

j Moo-se-n.Mig, same as Maha- 
simha, king, 327, 328, 330 
Moraes, George M., Dr, scholar, 
417 

Moriya, clan, 139 
Mo“Ti, same as Mo-Tzii, 
ieaciior, 163, 437 
Mugalaii I, Moggalana, king, 
141-144, 353, 354. 

Muhamad ibn Daim. ruler, 219 
Muhammad, prince, 288 
Muh-Ti, liistorian, 102 
Mularaja, monarch, 335 
Multan, 123, 284, 288 
Mung, country, 309, 311, 312 
Mung-Ti, Emperor, 157, 158 
Munja, king, 149 
I Murund?!, same as Saka, 95-98, 
105, 106, 108, 109 
Musa-ibn-i-Shak, governor, 287 
Muslims, the, 48, 282, 385 
Mu-Ti, same as Muh-Ti, Empe¬ 
ror, 103, 104, 351 
Mu-Wang, Emperor, 21 
Muziris, same as iVJuciri, or Mu- 
siris, or Craiiganor 131, 132, 
345, 426 

Mysore State, the new, 111 

Nadi, priest, 313 
Na-foo-te-o-lo na-shiin, (shoen) 
same as Na-fu-ti-o-lo-na-shoen, 
minister, 188, 190 
Nagabhata II, king, 225 
Nagar, 113 
Nagara, 57, 59, 152 
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N^garaka, 392 
Na.ga.n» general, 316 
N.'igarjiina, na.triaicl), 149, 164, 
324, 430 

Nagarjunakondii, 169 
Nagasena, 434 

Naladayasas. same NareJidra- 

va?as, priest, 435 
Nalanda, 121, 124, 149, 

274, 309-^315, 319. 320, 322, 
324, 421, 4S9 

Na.-/o-Ub’])-|)o-so-riH i, a dcetor, 
191 

Na-na, king, 194,201 202,357 
NiUidas, the, 16, 29 
Nandi fjotavarman, king 466 
N.iTiggolokialo, same as Xagara- 
Inira. 330 

Nang go-lo-lio-lo, kingdom 328 
Nan-H.siang T'ang, ea-ve temples 
of, 169 

Nan-lan-to, king, 332 
Nannan, clii(d‘, 346 
Nan P(‘i Ch’ao, dyn;isty, 153 
Nan-])i, same as Mal i bar, 131 
Nante, sculptor, 140 
Narasi m h ag u j) t a,, Bf 11 ad itva, 
ruler, 122,' 124, 422 
Narasimhapotavarman, ruler, 

358 

Narasirnhavarman I, king, 237 
Narasimhavanuan li, king, 237- 
245, 453, 465-467 
Naravanar aladeva, king, 229, 
230,* 231, 359 

Narendradeva, king, 335, 480 
Nar(Uidra Gupta, king, 172 
Nareudrayasns, priest, 161, 162 
Nargod, State, 41 
Narind, 284 

Narmada, the, 32, 103, 202 
Narses, 374 
Nasik, 40 

Nasr-ibn-Ahmad-ibn-Ismial 
Sotrmni, ruler, 287 
Nasr-ud-Din Mahammad IF, 
Sultan, 288, 360, 478 
National Archives at Bhopal,478 


: National Archives at New 
; Delhi, 478 

Navasarika, same, as Njivsari 
240,241 

Nava-viliara, 316 
Navapaia, king. 340, 341, 441, 
489 

Nedump[>ijraiyaijadu, 345 
Nediimudu Kilii, king, 258 
Negapatam, 254 
Nepala same, as Nce-po-lo, 105, 
106, 166, 188, 200, 206-209, 
214, 227, 229, 312,315, 316, 
322, 333. 334 
Nepa,l(‘S(^ Tarai, 1 13 
Nerivaiyil, 346 
Nero, Emperor, 345 
Newars, t he, 338 
New Dominion, same as Sii ki- 
ang, 12, 16, 76, 77, 150 
Now-T’a.n, province, 57 
NLn-ii (Tiau, district, 318 
Ngai-T, 402 

Niau-Liu, y>rovinco, 318 
Nilagiris, 490 
Nile, the, 598 
Nirvanasuira, the 153 
Nolarabas, the, 203 
Ndldeke, Professor, scholar, 

175,178 
North Sea, 76 
Nurpiir Stat(‘, 47 

Odantapuri University, 322 
Odoric, traveller, 283, 284 
Oilras, the, 378 
Odvisa sa.me as Orissa, 149 
Oldham, Charles, A.E.O.W. 
seholar, 106 

0-le-yan, a Persian, 332 
0-io-na-shun same as Na-foo-te- 
o-lo-na-shun 

Ong-ou-fang, ambassador, 264 
Onion Mountains, 58, 381 
Orissa, same as Wu Tu, Wu Chu, 
149, 191, 192, 195, 229, 253, 
269^273, 111, 279, 339, 357, 
360, 475 
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Orthagnes, ruler, 43 
Oudii, 122 
Ousun, State. 396 
0 x 118 , the, 28,29,192, 193, 219, 
280 

0 x 118 —Caspian basin, 57 

Pabhosa, same as Prabhasa, 
holy place, 40 
Paclmasamhhava, same ns 
Pailiung, priest, 322 
Pahlavas, same as Pallavas, the, 
24-30, 35, 198, 199, 239-241, 
255, 258, 389 
Palaisimoundu, 450 
Palaka, king. 195 
Palas, the, 48 
Palaru, the, 255 
PaJeinbang, Sumutia, 136 
Palghat, 344 

Palyani Selk(;lu Kuttiivan, 
kiiig, 348. 349 

Pamir, 16, 45, 46, 76, 78, 118 
Painunalai temple, 242, 246 
Pan, Roman god, 15 
Paiicala, kingdom, 41 
Paiicalas, north, the, 387 
Pan Ch^io, general, 16, 68, 75- 
78,81,83, 403,404 
Pan Chao, daughter of Pan 
Ch^io, 68, 75 

Pandit, S. P., Mr., scholar, 216, 
217, 460 

Pandit, Ranjit Sitaram, Mr. 
scholar, 217, 460 
Pandu, king of Ceylon, 139 
Pandya, king 237, 239, 253, 266 
Pandyas, the, 138-39, 198-99 
Panirii, 26, 27, 107, 392 
P’ang-chen, city, 433 
Pan Ku, historian, 65, 68, 75 
Pan Yung, soldier, and son of 
Pan Ch’ao, 75, 77, 78, 377 
Panjshir, the, 67 
Piio-Yun, priest, 158 
Paradas, the, 24 
Paramaiia, or Paramanuka, or 
Parabama, 194 
D-65 


I Paramartlia, priest, 145, 160, 

I 165, 166, 413 

i Paramesvaravarman I, Isvara- 
potara\a, king, 237-239 
. Paramesvaravannan II, king, 

; 465, 466 

Parasamudra, 450, 451 
' Parasikas, the, 198-200, 239 
Parimita, sa^ne as Giinarata, 
priest, 160 
Parinda, king, 139 
Vi\i\ Nirvana tem])le, 310 
Parkar, E. H. Mr. scholar, 456, 
468 

Paropamisus, 58 

Parsva, ( Buddhist ) teacher, 

148 

; Part Ilia, 85, 118 
Parthians, the, 12, 25, 26, 28, 

. 29, 30, 35, 43, 45 

; Parthian Em]>ire, 42, 43 
Parvati, goddess, 463 
' Patalipulra, 42, 57, 59, 83, 98, 
122, 153, 154, 492 
: Pataiijali, 392 

! Pathak, K. B. Professor, scbo- 
: lar, 123 
; Pathankot, 47 
Fatika, ruler, 392 
; Paiimokka ( Pratimoksa ), the 

149 

j Patna, 59 

' Patna State, in Orissa, 272 
j Paundrakas, the, 24, 378 
I Paiithier, M. Dr. scholar, 130, 
i 220, 247, 384 
I Pegu, 254 

Pei-to, ambassador, 171 
I Peking, capital, same as Cambu- 
; Inc, Khanbalish, Peiping, 280 
I Periyapuranam^ the, 242, 243 
I Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, 
the, 132, 345, 399 
Persia, 27, 72. 79. 85, 104, 117, 
118, 119, 128, 177, 179-181, 
193, 196, 218, 219, 280, 328, 
331. 355, 356 
; Persians, the, 26, 199 
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Persian Empire, the, 27 
Persian Gulf, 62, 70, 219, 403 
Peshawar, same as Piispapiira, 
Sii 7 ne as Fa-lii-sha, 57, 59, 60, 
115,152 

Pe-T’oo, same as Bhida, 59 
Petrie, Sir Flinders, scholar, 61, 
397, 398 

Pet-Song Emperor, 161 
Peukelaolis, same as Ihiskala- 
vati, 57 

Philostratils, author 290 
Pho-le, kingdom, 116, 352 
Ping Chau, priest, 467 
Ping-ehau-pi evince, 315 
P’iiig-ling, same as Shansi, pro¬ 
vince, 75 

Ping-Ti, Emperor, 52 
Piprawa, 113 
Pitliapuram, 330 
Pires, E. A. Dr. scholar, 481 
Pithiya, king, 139 
Pliny geographer, 29, 345, 490 
Po-lo-hoa, king, 323 
Poo-loo-sha, perhaps the same 
as Peshawar, 337 
P’oa-na, same as Jarnuna, the, 

59 

Poms, Indian king, 250 
Poh-iia, same as Bannu, 59 
Podo-hao, king, 247, 360 
Po-lo-man, same as Polomen, 
country of the Brahmans,, 
same as Central India, or 
Magadha, 53, 55, 116, 458 
Po-lo-mo-lo-ki-li, sup[>osed to 
be the same as Brahmaragiri, 
164 

Potalaka, mount, 246 
Po-t’ido, same as Vasudeva, 
king, 95, 96 

Pou-kian-sue, ambassador, 264 
Pou-lin, same as Little Tibet, 
224 

Prabhakaramitra, priest, 308 
Prabandhacintarnani, the, 286 
Prabhakaravardhana, king, 172, 
173,181, 186, 187, 206-210,355 


: Prabhasa same as Somanath, 

^ 286 

Pragjyotisa, 48, 201, 382 
Pnijna, priest, 274 
Prajnaruci, priest 162 
Prajna Suira, the 315 
PraJambha, king, 195 
Prarjunas, republic, 105, 108 
Prayaga, 57, 190 
Ptolemy, geographer, 29, 60 
Puhar same as Kaverippumpat- 
tinam, 256-258, 346, 491 
P’u-kan, same as Pagan, 248 
Pulikesin II, Emperor, 174-181, 
183, 186, 197, 237, 259, 260, 
355, 356, 379, 444, 445 
Puluma} i IV, ruler, 40 
Pundra, 48 

Punjab, same as Pan-cha-fa, 
Po-s/.e, 25, 42, 43, 46, 54, 58, 
59, 64, 67, 86, 118, 191,230, 
284, 290, 389 
Punnata, kingdom, 47 
Punyatara, priest. 153 
Puranas, the, 29 
Puri, ( near Bombay ) 181, 240, 
446 

Puri in Orissa, 270 
Purnavarraaii, king, 187 
Pusalar Nayanar, saint, 243 
Puspabhatis, line of, the, 48 
Pusyamitra, king, 39, 55 

Qadar Khan, ruler, 288 
Qaya Khan, ruler, 288 
Qifchaq, same as Kipchak, 288 
Quedah, 254 
Quilon, 490 

Qutayba, or Kutaiba, general, 
220, 461, 462 

Racamalla, king, 247 
Raghavadeva, king, 229, 334, 
335, 480 

Raghunatha Nayaka, ruler, 199 
Rahuna, city, 139 
j Rajabhata same as Rajaraja 
Rajabhata, king, 195, 320 







Bajadhiriiia 1, V\ns, 266 
Rajagriha, 122,313,318,319 
Rajarajal. Cola, king, 258, 262- 
265, 471-473 

Rajasahi, 106, 122, 318,319 
Rajputana, 107 

Haiasimlia, see Narasinhavar- 
raan II, king 

Rajasimhesvara, temple, 238, 
242 

Rajasri, princess, 209 
Rajataranganit the 215-217, 
220, 229 

Rajondra Cola I, king, 262, 

263, 265, 266, 275, 111, 471, 
473, 474 

Raivavardhana, king, 172, 173, 
208 

Rama Raya, Emperor, 413 
Ram^yana, the, 29, 136 
Ramnagar, 387 
RaninaVMra Gumpha, name as 
Rani Nur, 271 

Raj)son, E., Professor, scholar, 
3, 25-28, 30, 43, 45, 47, 57, 
62, 67, 69, 371, 381, 386-391, 
398-401, 

Rastrakuta'^, the 286, 287 
Rastrakiitas of Gujarat, 285 
Ratnacinta, priest, 320 
Ratnagiri district, 181 
Ratnamala, the 286 
Ratiiakara, Sthavira 340 
Ratnamalika, same as Frasnot- 
taramalQi the, 230 
Ratnamani, priest 142 
Ratnaruci, priest, 159 
Ratnasimha, priest, 310, 311, 
314 

' Rattavadi, 263 
Ravi, the, 108 

Ray Hem Chandra, Dr., scholar, 
212, 270, 277, 279, 455, 456, 
460-464, 471, 475, 487-489 
Rawalpindi, 57 

Rawlinson, H. G., Professor, 
scholar, 57 
Red River, the, 60 


\ \\evnV\dv\pa, same as , 

j 446 
I Rewa, 33 

I Rhodopha, toun, 57 
i Rice, Lewis, Mr. scholar, 199, 

1 200,237,263,470 
Riehua Doah, 108 
Rizawi, Murtaza, Mr, scholar, 
478 

Rockhill, Professor, scholar, 
281,448 
Roliikand, 106 
Roliini, the, 1 13 
Roman Kmpire, the 8,9, 11-13, 
21,22, 76, 129, 130 
Romans, the, 7-9, 11, 12, 15, 16, 
21, 104 

Rome, 1, 8, 13, 14, 21-23, 345, 
371, 376 

Roy Chaudhiiri,Dr. scholar, 423 
Rudradaiiian, Mahaksatrapa, 
ruler, 40, 46, 47, 88-92, 107, 
350, 387, 391 
Rupar, 57 
Russia, 76 

Rustiim, monarch, 372 

Sabda Sastra, the, 319 
Sabdavidya, 309 
Sabca, locality, 61 
Sacred Tooth, 317 
Sacred Tree, 109, 110 
Sadharana Pundarika Sutra, 
the, 166 

Sahet-Mahet, same as Saketa, 

59 

Sahanusahis, same as Sahis, 
people, 105, 106, 108, 109 
Sahitya Ratnakara, the, 199 
Saktivarman, king, 330 
Sailodbhavas, the, 276 
Saindhava, king, 240 
Sangala, same as Sakala, 
capital, 108 

Sakas, same as Sais, the, 24-28, 
30, 31, 35, 41, 43-47, 50, 60, 
95, 98, 101, 105, 106. 108, 109. 
117, 219, 380 
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Sakapati, 98 
Saka Haiirnevarka, 27 
Sakastene, mme as Sistaii, 46 
Saka Tarclaraya, 27 
Saka Tigrakha.u(la, 27 
SdketH, same as Slia-clie, 
Snketa, 59, 87 
Sakraditya, ruler, J24, 422 
Sakyarauni Buddha, 166, 322 
Salasthambha, king, 448 
Salem, 490 

Saletore, R. N. Dr. scholar, 

452, 479 

Samarkand, 13, 318 
Samatata, same as Somotota, 
105, 106, 195, 320, 420 
Samblialpur, 270, 272 
Samudra Gupta, Eni])eror, 
same as San-nien-to-lo-kiu-to, 
41, 47, 98, 103-110, 113, 122, 
141, 351, 392, 413, 425 
Sa^nyuHagania Sutra, the, 152 
Samyuktaratnapifakasutra , the, 
158 

SamyukiasancayapUdka, the, 
152 

Saiiakanika Maharaja, ruler, 108 
Sanakanikas, tribe, 105, 108 
Sanchi, 41, 42 
vSandy Desert, 57, 315, 318 
Sanghabhuti, priest, 150, 151 
Sanghadeva, Gautama, priest, 
151 

Sanghadaman Ksatrapa, ruler, 
46 

Sanga-Fa, same as Sangha- 
dharma, driest 331 
Sangliavarman, priest, 150, 157, 
318 

Sang-Hwui, priest, 149 
Sang-Shao, priest, 158 
Sang Tissa II, king, 233 
Sankalia, H. ]). Dr, scholar, 
422, 429, 430, 480 
Saiikasya, same as Samkassam, 
village, 59 

San Kuo, same as San~Kue, 
San~Kiau, period, 6, 10, 92, 96- 


99,149 

Santikara. king, 273 
Santaraksita, }>riest 322, 416 
Saptahiiddhastrottragatha , the, 
325 

Sarabha, king, 303 
Saranntli, 125 
Sarasan^raha the, 230 
Sand, Col., 397 
Sarhind, 118 

Sarvastivadin School, 150 
Sariastivadavinaya, tlie, 153 
Sastf i, Nilakanta, K. A. Pro¬ 
fessor, scholar, 412, 425, 434, 
436, 449, 450, 453, 454, 459, 
465, 467-474, 477 
Sastri, S. M. Mr., scholar, 415, 
450 

Rastrv, Sharna^ R. Dr. scholar, 
382,‘438, 480 
Sarsa-nians, the, 1 18 
S;dakarni, king, 46, 47 
Satavahana or Satakarni Em¬ 
pire, the, 8, 39, 40, 42, 370, 
371, 386 

Satya Shrava Professor, scholar, 
380 

Sauviru, 398 

Savatthi, same as Sravasthi, 41, 
42, 

Scipios, Roman Emperors, 17 
Schoff, Wilfred, B., scholar, 
345, 426 

Se-Chow, same as Western Isles, 
333 

Se-Fan, same as ancient Tibet, 
171 

Seistan, Sistan, 25, 67 
Seleukos Nikator, ruler, 42 
Semiriechie, country, 207 
Senapati Arjuna, general, 189 
190 

Seng-Chao, priest, 166 
Seng Chi, ])riest, 319, 320 
Scng-Jui, priest, 164 
Sengkili, kingdom 283 
S’eng-ki-po-ma, same as Sang- 
liavarman, priest, 313 
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Senuuttuvan, ruler, 135, 139, 
344, 346-349, 353, 354 
Seiinar, plain, 35 
Sesha Aiyar, Professor, scliolar, 
348, 349 
Shahderi, 58 

Sha-|)o-ka, Hinayana monaste¬ 
ry, 87 

Shaman Hwi-li, anther, 253, 

258 

Sharnsud-din Altainsli, Sultan, 
288, 360 

Shang dynasty, sayne as Yin 
d^masty, 5 

Slian-Shen, Shen-Shon, country, 
58, 60 

Shang-Tih, priest, 315, 316 
Sluihpurll, Emperor, 104, 118 
Slie-KcaOU-mo pe‘rha})s the 
(2-5 Soi Kumar, 189, 190 
Shensi, province, 34, 44, 57, 66, 
77, 78, 338 

Shih Ch’Mang, jiriest, 153 
Shih Uuang Ti, Emperor, same 
as Tsin-(-Iii-Huang-Ti, 6, 14, 
22, 35-37, 305, 376 
Shih-li-lo-Ch’a-yin-to-lo-chu-lo 
same as Sri Kaja Indra. (^ola, 
king, 251, 252, 263, 275, 278 
Shi-lo-yi-to, same as Che-lo-iti, 
Siladitya king 194-196 
Shi-tao-an, priest, 151 
S!iih-Tsung, Emperor, 250 
Shinkali, 283 

Shin-tuh, Shin-too, Shen-tu, Si- 
Tuen, Sdin-tuk, Si-Fang, T’een 
Chuk, Ken-toku, Shin-doku, 
all meaning India, 37, 51 
Shiruyieh, prince, 175, 179 
Si, viceroy, 81 
Sialkot, tsame as Sakala, 57 
Siam, 287, 311,477 
Sias-Yen, general, 121 
Siau-Tao-Ching, general, 120 
Siberia, 280 

Sichow, same as modern Turfan, 

212 

Sienpi, the, 82 


Sie-yu, kingdom, 467 
Siksananda, j)riest, 321, 322, 

323 

Sdabliadra, pri(*st, 310 
Siladitya, I, king, 196 
Siladitya, II, king, 196 
Siladitya III, king, 196 
Siladitya, IV, Shi-lo-yi-ti, kins, 
same as 196, 357 
Siladitya V. king, 196 
Siladitya VI, king, 196 
j Siladitya VI I, king, 196 

• Siladit yas, the, 311 

, Silakala same as Salamevan, 
i king, 143, 354,355 
' Silappadikaram^ 258, 260, 344, 

: 346 

Silastliamhlha., king, 195 
Simpson, William, Mr. s(diolar, 

' 397 

Sin-Gha.ng, locality, 311 
' Sin-cli(' temple, 315, 316, 318 
I Sin ('hill, same as Caritrava,r- 
i man, ]>riest, 318 
: Sind, 42, 43, 46, 57, 108, 172, 

' 208, 219, 220, 240, 284, 285, 

290 

Singuyli, 283 
Siiikiang, 16, 56, 80 
i Sintao, same as Sindhn, Indus, 

: the, 129 

; Sio-yen, general, 125 
I Siren, Oswald, Dr., Professor, 
scholar, 167, 168 
! Siri Mewan, king, 351 
Siuen Ti, same as Huen Ti, 373 

• Siu-Kin, general, 77, 78 
Sill-rao-Ching, general- 

I Emperor, 117 
! Siva, God. 229, 230, 243, 463 
i Sivadeva, king, 214, 456 
1 Sivakara, king, 273, 274 
i Skanda Gupta, Emperor, 120- 

1 21,423 

Skand. .Ksatrapa, ruler, 46 
Smith, V. A. Dr., scholar, 40, 43, 
45, 67, 69, 70, 72. 74, 78-80, 
82-84, 91, 96, 106, 108, 110, 
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112, 113, 120, 125, 128, 145, 

153, 183, 185. 189, 196, 222, 

223, 309, 377, 380, 388-391, 

393, 396, 401, 404, 406-408, 

412, 413, 415, 421, 423-425, 

432, 442, 444, 447, 456, 459, 
460, 482, 490 

Snowy Mountains, same as 
Himalayas, 54, 58. 59, 311 
Sodamaiiclala, 195 
Solankis, the, 335 
Sogdiana, same as Sogdia, 29, 

44, 72, 79, 119 

Sonianath, same as Sutnnatb, 
197, 283, 288 
Song-king, priest, 158 
Sonpur, State, 270, 272, 276 
Sou-Ting-Fang, gene/al, 193 
Sotthi S<u)a, sa?ne as Sengot, 
king, 138 

Soui dynasty, the, 10 
Sou Tsurig, 359 
Sou-wih, same as Su-wiih, 
prince, 93 

Soo-lo-to, same as Surat, 329, 
330 

Soo-mo-le, same as Su-ma-li, 

114, 352 

Soo-wuh (Su-wili), ambassador 
95 

Sraddhotpada Sutra, the, 167 
Sravasti, 59, 313, 388 
Sri (lupta, king, 148 
Sri Kumara, same as Bliaskara- 
varinan, king, 189, 190, 194 
Srong-btsan-sgam-po, ruler, 
180,^186, 187, 192, 207-211, 
447, 454 

Srongdzan, king, 459 
Sribhoja, same as, Shi-lo-fo-shi, 
254, 318-320 
Sriyijaya, 313, 485 
vSyasraya Siladitya, king, 449 
Sso-pin, priest, 314, 316 
Ssu-ma-Chicn, same as Ssi-ma- 
Ts’ien, historian, 4, 6, 9, 53, 
55, 363, 365, 366, 374 
Ssu-nui-Kuang, historian, 366 


Ssu-ma-yen, same as Sse-ma- 
yen, ] )rirn e-rn in is ter, king, 
same as Yucn-Ti, same as Chit- 
Soii-\Vu-ri, 6, 93 
Stl lanes vara, same u.v FhaiK^svar, 
48, 159. 172-174, 186,208, 440, 
441 

Statistical and Historical A cconnt 
of Orissa, the, 270 
Stein, Sir Aurel, scholar, 23, 
221 , 460 

Sten Konow, Prof(‘s>-or, scholar 
45, 66, 96, 97, 390 
Stirling, A. Mr., scholar, 270, 
475 

Subhakara, king, 273-276, 323, 
359 

Suhhakar isimhn, priest, 322 
Snb'jvastu, the sayne as Swat, 

58 

Siidraka, king, 304 
Siihma same as Bankura and 
Midna])ur, 48 
Suen-Ti, Emperor, 161 
Sulaiman, historian, 286, 287 
Snhhavativyuha, the, 325 
Sukhavatyamrfavyuka, the 151 
Sulkis, the, 276 
Sumangalavilasini, the 154 
Sumaiitnla, kingdom, 283 
Sumatra, same as San-fu-sti, 
136, 254,313, 320, 331, 332 
Siunargaon, 106 

Simeas, the, 8, 39, 47, 55, 153, 
388 

Sundara Pandya, ruler, 282 
Sung-kao-seng-chuan, the, 246 
Sun-Hu, same as Sun-Hou, 
Emperor, 100 

Siin-Kiuen, ruler of Wu, 100, 

149 

Sun-Leang, Emperor, 100 
Sung-shih^ the, 251 
Sun-yat-sen, Dr. President, 4 
Sung-Yun, ambassador, 128, 
145 

Surastra, 42, 45, 46, 88, 196, 
240, 283, 288, 331.335 
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Surat, 32 

SuBarma, king, 386 
Susthiravarman, king, 299 
Sutlej, the. 57, 60 
Su-Ts’in, diplomat, 305 
Sutra of the Difference of the 
Results of Actions, the, 160 
Sutra of the Forty-l\vo Sections^ 
71 

Suvarnapura, same as Soiipur, 
475 

Suvarnadvipa, same as 
Surn.itra, 340 

Siiryayasa-B, same as Ilk Cliegn, 
priest, 327 
Swat river, the, 67 
Syria, same as Ta-Tsiii, 42, 60, 
129, 131,219 

Syalapati Deva, king, 127 
Syamadevi, queen, 299 
Szehuen, province, same as 
Shu countrj^ 51, 53,92, 148, 
192,395 

Sze-ma-kie-niang-ko-lan, 
kingdom, 332 

Tabari, hiatorian, 174, 175, 177, 
178, 444 

Ta-Ch’in, same as Ta-Chien, 
Ta-Tsin, same as the Roman 
Empire, 21, 23 
Ta-Chow, same as Ta-Chow, 
province, 311, 343 
l akkola, 62 

Taghdumbar Pamir, same as 
rs’ung Ling Range, 81 
Fa-Hia, same as Bactria, 53, 98 
T’ai Pink Hsin Fuo, temple, 326 
T’ai Tsung, same as T’ang T’ai, 
of the T’angs, Emperor, 2, 7, 
14, 146, 182, 185. 187, 188, 
190-192, 212, 224, 233, 277, 

308, 355, 356, 455 
T’ai Tsung II, 359 
Tai Tsung, of the Sung dynasty 
146 

Tai Tsong, Emperor, same as 
Chow Kuang Y, 323, 325, 326, j 


332, 342 

T’ai-wn«ti, ruler of the Wei 
dynasty, 154 
Tamils, tli(% 283 
Tangut, locality, 312 
T’aiig Mou-Tsung, Emperor 227 
Tan Kwong, priest, 319 
Taoism, 13, 164, 165, 343 
Tao-an, priest 15 
Tao-Yon, priest, 164 
Taou Hi, sa^ne as Srideva, priest 
309, 310 

'Faoii-Eang, jU'iest, 315 
Taou K('aou*lo, same as 
Irrauadi, ti e, 93. 94 
Ta )ii-Lin, prit st, 319 
Tao-sheng, same as Caiidradeva, 
priest, 166, 311 

I Taoii-Hi, priest, 310, 312, 314 
! Taou-Yuen, priest, 336 
Taritara, king, 139 
Tathagathakintyaguhyanirdesa^ 
the, 327 

Ta-Yueh-chi, people, 95 
Tche-leou-k’i pa-lo or Chi-lu- 
khi-])a-lo, king, 194, 197 
Tchong-chou-mc n-hia, oflScial, 
235 

Ta~Hia, 392 

Takakusu, Professor, scholar, 
408 

Ta-lo-pi-tu, same as Dravida 
Tamralipti, same as Tamluk, 

95, 97, 114, 204, 253, 254, 310, 
313, 319, 352 

Tang, the “ Lamp ”, priest, 310 
T^ang Annals, the, 200, 227 
Tanjore, Tanjavuru, 199, 256, 
257, 258 

Tarapida, king, 216 
Paranath, historian, 55, 339 
Tarim basin, 16, 80 
Tarn, W. W. Professor, scjholar 
23, 32, 366, 378, 379, 390, 392, 
398, 400 

Tartars, the, 17, 142, 185, 192, 
224, 247 

Tathagathgarbha, priest, 314 
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Taxila, saint as Takasila, 42. 43, 
45, 47, 57, 58, 67, 73, 289, 290, 
301, 391 

Tavvan, State, 64 
Tegiii, su])f)()t>ed to be tlie same 
as Toromana, 119 
Tolugus, th(% 370 
TelUcherry, 133. 344 
Temuoliin, ruler, 280 
Tt‘ Tsiiiifj:, 359 

Teiita, Roman 'pirate woman 
ruler, 18, 19 

Te-na-ka-eb(‘-kM, same as 
DliJiiyakataka, 253 
Teniieut Sir Emerson, Scholar, 
231, 232, 234 

Te-TsuiiL^, same as Tai-Tsungll 
225, 226, 273, 275 
Thaiia, 219 
'.riian-Yao, j)riest, 158 
Tlu'odotos, ruhu’, 42, 388 
Three Sostras School, same as 
San- Liin^-Tsuiig, 160 
Three Sutas, the, 166 
Thiiparama dago ha, 140 
Thomas, F. W. Dr., scholar, 401, 
479, 480 

Tho-tho-ri, kir g, 455 
Tiberius Emperor, 345 
Tibet, 13,46, 125, 128, 142, 170 
186, 188, 192, 193, 206-212, 
214-216, 220, 224, 227, 231, 
242, 309, 311, 312, 315, 322, 
324-326, 332, 340, 341, 356, 
458, 459, 489 

Tibetans, the, 200,204-210, 212, 
214, 220, 221, 223-226, 235, 
240-242, 244, 312 
Tien-Tai school, 156 
T'ien-Shen, Mountain Range, 
44 

Ti-mo-si-na, king, 194, 202, 357 
Tigris-Euphrates Valley, 370 
Tinghoeiil, kingdom, 283 
Ti])pera, hill, 106 
Tirhiit, 189, 231 
Tiiuchohirapalli, same as 
Tricliinopoly, 258, 345 


i Tiruiiinravur, 243 
Ti-wa-ka-lo, same as Devakala, 
or Divakara, 251, 275, 278, 

. 279 

, Ti-Yuen, Emf>eror, 52 
, lo-leih, kingdom, 58 
; Tondaimandalam, same as 
i Tundaka or Tundira, or 
I Tondainadii, also called 

j Dravdda, 243, 255 
j Tondi, 345 

Tongking, see Kiaii-chi, saine 
as Tcmquiii, 36, 305 
Tongmi Samb'ota, same as 
Thonmi Sarnbhata, ambas¬ 
sador, 210, 211, 457, 458 
To-pa-Tao, ruler, 112, 114, 115, 
121, 139, 144 

Too-]) 00 -ho-lo, city, 188, 299 
Too-Wei, same as Tadwa, 59 
Tooth of Buddlxa, 140, 141 
Toromana, rulor, 120. 121, 123, 
128, 353 

To,sail. 192, 272, 273, 275, 276, 
323, 359 

Traiis-Oxin-na, 44 
Trigartas, tlxs, 47 
TrikayabodhisaUvanrigathu, ilie, 
325 

Tripathi R. S. Dr., scholar, 446 
Tripitaka, the, 315, 320 
Tripitaht Catalogue, the, 314 
Trogii.s l^ompeius, 389 
Travaocore, 133, 490 
Tsa’i-Chau, provin(!e, 309, 314 
Ts’-an-Kie, President of the 
Tribunal of Historians, 1 
Ts’-ang-kie, historian, 363 
Tsang-Ghow, district, 336 
Tse-Tsong, fortress, 20, 21 
Tsih rock, 315 
Tsin Chi Hoang Ti, same as 
Shih Huang Ti, Emperor, 305 
Tso-fou-yuan-kouei, the, 235 
Tsoui-Ciiou, general, 2 
Ts’ao-Pang, king, 97 
Ts’ao Pei, king. 93-97 
Ts’ao-fui, ruler, 97, 150, 351 
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TVao-Tang, Wei ruler, 150 
Tft’ao Ts’ao, ruler, 93 
Ten, principality, 71 
Tsu-Chu-Mang-Sun, same, as 
Meng Hsun, ruler of Northern 
Leang family, 154 
Tau-Hwan, priest, 332 
Ts’ung Linger Blue Mountains, 
53, 58, 81, 86, 128 
Tsze-hob, kingdom, 58 
Tukhara, .same as Tuskara, To- 
ho-shi-ii, 311, 312, 315 
Tuluva, same as South Kanara, 
263 

Tiimchuk, 167 
Tundak, country, 236 
7’ungabhadra, the, 225 
Tung Chou Chin, prince, 368, 

371 

Tung Chou Chun, same as Tung 
Chou Kuan, Prince of Eastern 
Chou, later Emperor, 6, 10 
T'ung huang, district, 128, 150, 
154,'167 

Tung Lei, district, 321 
Tun-T’ein, country, 248 
Turfan, 162 

Turks, the, 48, 193, 207, 211, 
214, 217, 224 
Turkastan, 56, 76, 459 
Tzc-hien, priest, 343 
Tze-min, same as Wei Jen, 
priest, 320, 321 
Tze-mu, priest, 485 

Udayadeva, king, 335 
Udayagiri, 108 
Udumbaras, the, 47 
Udyana, same as Woo-chang, 

58, 146, 320, 321,326, 330, 355 
Uighurs, same as Ouigours, or 
Huiho, people, 225 
Ujjain, same as Woo-jan-ne, 42, 
88 , 145, 160, 166, 324, 328, 
330, 331 

U-Kong, same as Dharmadhatu, 
priest, 323 
Umar, luler, 219 
D-66 


Ummayyads, ruler, 284 
Upasena, priest, 160 
Upasunya, priest, 160 
Upatissa I, king, 137, 138, 351 
Ufn>er Indus Valley, 78 
Usavadata, same as Rsabadata, 

! ruler, 46 
Usman, ruler, 219 
Uraiyur, same as Uragapuram, 
256, 258 

Utkala, same as Orissa, 271, 

111, 279, 476 
Uttar Pradesh, 41 

Vaikartana, as Kama, 295 
Vaipulya. class SutraSy 150 
Vakpati, poet, 222 
Vajrabodhi, priest, 245, 246, 
322 

Vajradeva, kincr 195 
Vajrahasta V, Illy 278, 360, 476 
Vaj jrachchhedika Prajfiapara- 
miiaautray the, 151 
Vajtayaiia, monastery, 312, 

319, 341 

Vaisali, 59, 310, 313 
Vaisravaiia, same as god 
Kubera, 86 

Valabhi, 196, 197, 240, 449 
Vamana, author, 413 
Vanaraja, ruler, 286 
Vanga, 32, 48, 62, 106, 230 
Vasisha, Emperor, 46,69, 118 
Vasisthiputra Satakar ni, ruler, 
40, 42 

Vasubandhu. teacher, 103, 122, 
159, 167, 310 

Vasudeva, Emperor, 46, 70, 95- 
98, 102, 109,118, 127, 351 
Vasudharadharaniy the, 325 
Vasumitra (III ), priest, 310 
Vatsa, same as Kausambi, 32 
Vatsaraja, king, 225 
Velir, 346 
Velnadu, 49 
Venad, 266, 345 
Venapalinad, 345 
Vengi, 230, 263, 266, 330 
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Vessagiriya, caves, 140 
Vetravati, the, mod. Betwa, 42 
Vicarasreni, the, 286 
Vidarbha, same as Berar, 48 
Vidisa, same as Besnagar, 41, 
388 

Vighna, priest 430 
Vijaya, king, 195 
Vijaydditya I, Beta, king, 330 
Vijayasena, Ksatrapa, ruler, 108 
Vijiiyakirti, king, 87 
Vijayarjagara Empire, 10 
Vikramadeva ( of Nefjal), ruler 
335, 480 

Vikramaditya I, king, 198, 238 
Vikramaditva II, king, 198, 199 
201, 239, 240, 260, 460 
Vikramapura, 340 
Vikramasila, University, 340 
Vilas, the, 198 
Vimalaksa, priest, 153 
Vimoksaprajna same as 
Vimoksasena, priest, 160 
Vinayaditya, Satyasraya, Raja- 
sraya, king, same Tahe-leou- 
K’i-pa-lo, 198-201, 235, 239 
254, 357, 449-453 
Vinaija Pitakas, the 149, 152, 
154, 309, 317 
Vindhya, mountains, 225 
Vinitaruchi, priest, 161, 162 
Vinitapura, same as Biiika, 474, 
475 

Viracarya. guru, 230 
Vira Pandya, ruler, 282 
Virasimha, king, 195 
Vishnu, God, 229 
Vishnu Gupta king, 203,452 
Visudohamagga, the. 154 
Vulture Peak, 166, 319 
Vyaghraraja, king, 105 

Waddel, Dr. scholar, 448 
Wai Hou, Empress, 313 
Walavanad, same as Valavanad 
344 

Wan-Heen-T'hung-Kaou^ same 
as Wen Hsien T'ung K’ao, 


same as Deep Researches into 
Ancient Monuments, 54, 63 
Wan Ki, priest, 317 
Wong- Po, same as Matismha, 
priest, 316 

Wangj Emperor oftbe Chou 
dynasty, 5 

Wang-Hiuen Tse, historian, 

no 

Wang-Heuen Tse, same as 
Wang Heuen Tse, ambassador^ 
188, 299 

Wang Kua, general, 22, 44 
Wang Mang, usurper, 52 
Washington, 169. 

Wassaif, author, 282 
Watters,, Mr , the Rev., scholar, 
112, 164, 206, 242, 252 
Weber, A, Dr., scholar, 379 
Wei Chou, distnd, 332 
Wei, the. Northern State of, 
19-21, 93, 97, 98, 116, 117, 
120, 121, 125, 128, 130, 135, 
140, 144, 146, 148, 190, 351 — 
353 

Wei-K'i-nan, perhaps the, same 
as V'jghna, priest, 149 
Wema Kadphises II, king, 45, 
69, 70,78-80, 83, 85, 88, 91, 
350, 390, 391, 402, 404, 406 
Wen-Cheng, same as Wench- 
eng, princess, 187, 192, 211 
Wen-Chung, general, 68 
Wen Ti, Emperor, same as 
Wan-Ti, 111, 112, 114, 139, 
144, 156-158, 161, 162, 352 
Wen Wang, same as Won Wong, 
ruler, 365 

Western Heaven, or Paradise, 
or Si Fang, 70. 248, 249, 262, 
270, 315, 318, 321, 332, 467 
Wheeler, Sir Mortimer, scholar, 
399 

Wijk, Van, W. E. Dr., scholar, 
96 

Wilson, Lt. Col. A., scholar, 

112, 113 

Woo-e, country, 58, 60 
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Woo-t.ee-nang, same as Woo- 
chin-nang, country, 328 
Wou Hing, nrieet, same as Pra- 
jnadeva, 319, 320 
Wou, same as Tsei’ien, Empress 
212-214 

Wu, dynasty, 92-94, 97, 100, 
149, 153 

Wu-chang-fu, same as Wucha 
ng, capital, 100, 149, 282 
Wu-Chao same as Wou, Em¬ 
press. 320, 321 
Wu Hou, same as Wu Tse 
Tsing, Empress, 192 
Wu T’ai Shan, same as Panca- 
shirsa Parvata, 338 
Wu Ti, Han, Emperor 21, 22, 
44, 50-53, 55, 63-67, 69, 350- 
352, 372,394-396 
Wu Ti, Leang Emneror 19, 20, 
121,125, 141. 142, 145, 146, 
157-160, 169, 353, 354 
Wa Ti Liu, Sung Emperor, 115 
116, 138, 140 

Wu Ti, Tsin Emperor, 6, 11,14, 
15, 137, 146 
W’ou-ti-lao, king, 68 
Wu Wang monarch, 4, 6, 33, 
365, 481 

Wynad, 132, 344, 

Xerxes, Emperor, 27, 28 

Yadavas, rame as Seunas, 48 
Yajnanarayana, author, 199 
Yajnasri Satakarni, ruler, 387 
Ya-kin-kia, ambassador. 264 
Yan-chow, port, 313 
Yang-Chauo, district, 162 
Yang-Chien, statesman, 6 
Yang-Kien, the later Kao-Tsu- 
Wen-Ti, Emperor, 161 
Yang-Low, Mountain, 58 
Yang Shao, period of civiliza¬ 
tion, 33 

Yang-Ti, Emperor, Yang 
Kwang, Yang Kwan, 162, 170, 
171, 232, 374 


Yang-tze, same as Yang-tsi, the, 
21, 33, 161, 280 
Yarkand, 81, 84, 87, 118 
Yasagupta, priest, 436 
Y-Tsong, same as I-Tsung, 
Emperor, 228-231 
Ya’qub ibn Layth-al-Saffer, 
general, 220 

Yaudheyas, republic, 46, 47, 
105, 107 

Yavanas, the, 24, 25, 29, 42, 49, 
491 

Yellow River 20, 21, 71, 86 
Yen-Kao-tsin-tai, same as 
Wema, Kadphises H 
Yen-Yao-pa, king, 194, 206, 357 
Yezdigard, pretender, 218 
Yin-Chau, province. 317 
Yin-Ching, king, 164 
Yin-mo-fu, prince, 69 
Ying, king, 71 
Yngacan/a, system, 122 
Yogaraja, king, 286 
Y-Tsong, l-Tsung, 359 
Yuan Chwang, same as Hiuen 
Tsiang, pilgrim, 41, 85, 87, 
110,123,124, 149, 164, 172, 
173, 176, 181-184, 186, 196, 
206,209 215, 216, 247, 253, 
254,255,258, 259, 267, 268, 
271,273, 308,309, 314, 329, 
334, 366. 387. 413, 414, 419, 
420, 440-443, 458, 475, 484 
Yuan-Hwui, priest, 316 
Yuan-nan, province, 56 
Yuan Wang, Emperor, 5 
Yudhistira, epic hero, 380 
Yue Ch’ang, kingdom, 60, 305 
Yueh-chi, the same as Kusanas, 
the, 8,12, 37, 44-46, 50-53, 63, 
65, 66, 72-74, 95, 98, 109, 

115, 117, 119,390, 391, 402 
Yue-gae, sameas Yue-ai, king, 
112, 113 

Yuen-Hiu, ruler, 20, 144 
Yuen-Kio, ruler, 20, 144 
Yuen-Ti, Emperor, 52, 66-68, 
68 . 93, 350 
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Yu-hwuy, countrv, 58 
Yule, Henry, Sir, scholar. 116, 
122, 124, 136, 137, 144, 170, 
171. 183, 187, 194, 202, 215, 
216, 222, 225, 226, 228, 231- 
235, 245, 251, 252, 268, 282, 
283, 330, 331, 336, 338, 339, 
384, 385, 397, 402, 404, 409, 
417, 454 

Yun Kang, caves, the, 168 
Yuii-nan, 395, 396 
Yung Kiu, king, 68 


Yung-She, a Brahman, 332 
Yung Tao, priest, 343 
Yu-teen, perhaps the same as 
Khoten, 58 
Yuzufzai, the 127 

Zamorin, king, 137 
Zaitun, emporium, 395 
Zanaib, princess, 288 
Zoroastrian religion, 290, 

301 

Zotenberg, Dr, scholar, 462 
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